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VOLUME XXXIIL 


The Andependent. 


SUNG TO A FRIEND. 








BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





TuE tide is rising, rising 
Out of the infinite sea ; 
From ripple, to wave, to billow, 
Past beryl and gold and crimson, 
A prism of perfect splendor ; 
What shall the white surf be? 


The sacred tide is rising, 

Rising for you and me. 
Defiant across the breaker, 
Wave unto wave must answer, 
The sea to the shore will follow ; 

When shall the great fiood be ? 


The tide must turn falling, falling 
Back to the awful sea. 

Thus far shalt thou go, no further. 

The color sinks to the shadow, 

The pean sobs into silence, 
Where shall the ebb-line bo? 


By the weeds left blazing, beating 
Like heart-throbs of the sea, 

By the Law of the land and the ocean, 

By the Hand that holdeth the torrent, 

I summon the tide eternal 


To fiow for you and me! 
ANDOVER, Maas. 





METHODISM AND SLAVERY. 
BY D. D. WHEDON, D. D. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In THE INDEPENDENT for May 12th is an 
extended and able review, written by my 
nephew, Dr. D. A. Whedon, of Matlack’s 
‘History of Methodist Anti-Slaveryism,” 
lately published at our Book Rooms, with 
an Introduction of fourteen pages written 
by myself. The closing paragraph of my 
nephew’s review is a criticism on my Intro- 
duction, and contains a statement or so, 
personal to myself, which is surprisingly 
incorrect, as coming from such a hand, and 
entitles me, I trust you will think, to a 
little space for reply. 

My friendly reviewer says: ‘Dr. 
Whedon’s policy at the time was silence.” 
The ‘‘time” here specified seems to be 
1844, when our Church was divided 
asunder on the slavery issue; a time in 
which I was in full sympathy with the 
Northern majority, both in discussion and 
in action. But the particular ‘‘time” is 
not important; for my Introduction, which 
he reviews fully, shows (pp. 11—15) that 
from the first I never, at any time, advo- 
cated or practiced “silence” or inaction on 
the subject of slavery. My Introduction 
fully explains that, while those who thought 
with me, including the general philan- 
thropic body of Colonizationists, disap- 
proved of Mr. Garrison’s methods, they had 
a method of their own which they believed 
safer, slower, and surer, The difference 
consisted in this: that, while the Garrison- 
ian method maddened and solidified the 
South, brought on the war, and so proved 
“the bloedy way,” we proposed to carry 
the South with us, a majority of which 
were non-slaveholders and the great body 
of which then professed that slavery was 
temporary, and ‘‘ gradual emancipation” in 
the not distant future. And this we held 
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to be the bloodless way. It was after Gar- 
risonism sounded its tocsin and solidified a 
mad South, even to the point of declaring 
that slavery was right and should be per- 
petual, that I, with thousands who, like me, 
abhorred slavery, changed our own posi- 
tion, ond, throwing away the scabbard, 
went into the fierce fight—first for the lim- 
itation of slavery and soon after for its 
destruction. But before that fatal change 
wrought by Garrisonism on the South we 
Colonizationists, as my Introduction shows 
(p. 12), maintained no policy of ‘‘ silence.” 
In my ‘‘ Colonization Address” (quoted p. 13) 
I maintained, in 1834, that both Coloniza- 
tionists and Abolitionists ought to harmon- 
ize, each in their own sphere of action. 
That address was not a ‘‘ silence,” but an 
open maintenance of anti-slaveryism, and 
was published by the Colonization Society of 
Middletown. The ‘‘Counter Appeal,” well 
known by my nephew to have been written 
by me in 1835 (see ‘‘ Matlack,” p. 87), and 
signed by Dr. Fisk and others as the public 
manifesto of the Colonization Methodists, 
utterly denounces the Garrisonian methods, 
yet containg an earnest invocation to the 
Methodists of the South to follow the ex- 
ample of the English Methodists and lead 
in a great Southern anti-slavery ay, 
That document received. I know, the éh- 
thusiastic endorsement of Dr. Olin, in Vir- 
ginia,and Judge McGehee, in Mississippi. 
It was written under full assurance that 
Southern Methodism held slavery to be 
temporary. I think I am justified, there- 
fore, in saying that never at any “time” 
did I approve or practice a “policy” of 
** silence.” : 

My reviewer next minimizes the value and 
force of the Disciplinary Enactments against 
slavery, and thus minifies, I think, the 
truly and permanently anti-slavery charac- 
ter of the Church whose faithful and able 
minister he has been for long years. It is 
true, as he says, the Enactment was ‘‘on 
paper”; and so is the Constitution of these 
United States ‘‘on paper,” and it can be 
shown to have been broken repeatedly and 
for years in practice, and yet it has ever 
been a very powerful document. The Dis- 
cipline, he holds, was only ‘“‘ profession,” 
while the ‘‘ practice” was ‘‘ pro-slavery.” 
My conclusion is that the Discipline per- 
manently, constantly, and effectively mod- 
ified and largely shaped the position and 
action of the Church. The temporary posi- 
tion of the Church was, at its worst mo- 
ments toward slavery, that of a struggling 
concession toward an aggressive and over- 
powerful foe ; not that of a cordial and co- 
operative friend, desiring its extension and 
perpetuity. The existence of a disciplinary 
record, quadrennially conceded and repub- 
lished, even by Southern Methodism, rais- 
ing the question of “extirpation,” might 
often and long be a slumbering, but it could 
not be a dead letter. Whenever the ques- 
tion of slavery arose, that record gave a 
standing-ground and vantage-ground to the 
Abolitionist. Ample proof I could furnish 
of this fact, but space limits me to a single 
testimony. In this volume (p. 120) is a 
letter from Dr. Pringle, a fellow-sufferer 
with Dr. Matlack as an original Aholition- 
ist. It was in 1838, he tells us, that in 
the Troy Conference “‘a few of us 
had the responsibility and the honor of 
confronting the measures brought forward, 
and we showed most triumphantly that the 
prohibition of anti-slavery action by con. 
ference resolutions, which was attempted to 





be forced upon us, was in direct opposition to 

















the whole history of Methodsm. I was told 
that Bishop Morris, who presided, said that 
the Abolitionists adhered closer to the 
Methodist Episcopal Discipline than their 
opponents. The early Abolitionists of the 
Church maintained from the first that the 
old Rule on Slavery was, by a fair con- 
struction, a prohibition of slaveholding, and 
that it placed the Church upon strictly anti- 
slavery ground.” The General Conference 
of 1844 opened with an arraignment by the 
Baltimore Conference of Harding for hold- 
ing slaves contrary to the Discipline. Bishop 
Andrew was required to desist from the 
duties of his office for rendering himself un- 
acceptable to the Church, contrary to the 
Discipline, by holding slaves. When, in 
1856, I was first elected to our Quarterly 
Review, I broke the ‘“‘ silence” that had 
hitherto reigned in that periodical by a 
manifesto of several pages, grounding myself 
on the Discipline and proclaiming the Quar- 
terly to be ‘‘an anti-slavery organ of an 
anti-slavery Church.” When, at the annual 
meeting of the Book Committee, which 
possessed a power over my tenure of office, 
I was challenged by the member from Bal- 
timore for ‘‘ shaking the Discipline at’ the 
Baltimore Conference,” I replied by sim- 
ply grounding myself upon that same Disci- 


pline, and affirming my readincss to appeal 


to the next General Conference; and that 
closed the matier. I was . victorious 
on the Discipline platform. It was, in 
fact, as standing on the Discipline that 
we were able safely and successfully to 
demand an additional enactment in the Dis- 
cipline. When the Discipline propounded 
‘‘ extirpation” as the standing problem of 
the Church, it required a clearer and fuller 
answer on record than what followed. It 
demanded an explicit prohibition of slavery. 
The old Abolitionists maintained, according 
to Dr. Pringle, that the Discipline, as it 
stood, prohibited slavery—not quite accu- 
rately, I think; but the rule did demand 
that, declaratorily, at least, a prohibition 
should be enacted. My reviewer asks if I 
have forgotten the ostracisms I suffered 
from the Methodist sticklers for an un- 
changed ~‘‘ Discipline as it is.” I reply: 
Most certainly not; for on p. 21 I refer to 
my own ‘“‘experience” in proof that the 
anti-slavery men in 1856 suffered about as 
much as Abolitionists in 1832, but I re- 
mind him that it was that “‘ Discipline as it 
is” that enabled us to fight for a change 
and without that standing-ground we could 
scarce have made a fight. And I must 
now repeat, what I maintained in 1856 and 
what Dr. Pringle maintained in 1888, that, 
in spite of a Jong period of concession to 
slavery as an invading foe, we have ever 
been an anti-slavery Church, and that our 
Disciplinary Enactments were largely the 
weapons of our final victory. On the 
whole, Mr. Editor, I may parody an an- 
cient couplet, and say: 


“ Strange that such difference there should be 
*Twixt Daniel A and Daniel D.” 


New Yor« Crrv. 


THE HIDING OF CONEKLING’S 
POWER. 

BY AN ORIGINAL REPUBLICAN OF UTICA. 

Tne resignation of Mr. Conkling illus- 
trates the secret of the measure of success 
which he has attained and the elements in 
his character which made certain his down- 
fall. _He aimed at a sensation which would 
not only command attention, but would 
also compel applause. The act was flashy, 
pretentious, and dramatic. It was, still 
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more, insincere, and it aimed to capture bi; 
trick and surprise positions and results 
otherwise unattainable, He never meant to 
give up his seat in the Senate; he did not 
intend to give the people a chance to pro. 
nounce on his conduct. He supposed that 
the Legislature of New York is the crea- 
ture of bis will, and that his servitors could 
record for him a re-election with hardly a 
semblance of opposition and with a practi- 
cally unanimous vote on the part of Repub- 
licans. ‘ 

His whole career has run on the same 
lines. His abilities are showy and not sub- 
stantial. Of culture he has none beyond 
acquaintance with a few English writers 
like Croly, Phillips, and Macaulay in his 
earliest and most pretentious days, and on 
the model of their glitter and display he 
has formed his style. His flatterers speak 
of him as an orator and he has won repu- 
tation as a political speaker. His. speeches 
are types of the mop. In words they are 
affluent; in sentences they are. elaborate, 
ornate, and sensational; but, they never 
present a thought which has not previously 
been beaten and battered by press and 
politician. They. are mosaics of, the cur- 
rent party prattle, but they contain no pas- 
sage which will endure, He never deals 


with under.ying principles. He sneers at 


the sentiment which ennobles life; he at- 
tains his hights in personal assault, in Joose 
partisan denunciation, and.in ‘' practi! 
politics.” 

He adds to bis facility of speech real in- 
dustry and power for work. Scouting the 
belief that men act from principle, he bends 
every energy to attach followers by inter- 
est. Fearing men of real ability, he enlists 
lieutenants who are skilled in the arts of 
the caucus and are unscrupulous in obeying 
hisedicts. He drives them like slaves, and 
requires them to attend to every detail of 
manipulation. They may flatter him, and 
they must serve him by reaching voters. 
No influences are too base, no means too 
corrupt, so that they will serve his ends. 
He demands unquestioning obedience, and 
he is willing that obedience shall get its 
reward out of politics; and he believes 
that in politics ‘‘the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” That is the theory on which he 
continued to the end the champion of 
the moiety system, after its abuses were 
fully exposed and after the great uprising 
of the merchants of New York against it. 
On the same theory, he gave his toleration, 
at least, to all the speculations and extor- 
tions which brought scandal on the admin- 
istration of General Grant during his sec- 
ond term. On the same theory, he has been 
a party to the combinations in New York 
City which render the municipal govern- 
ment so extravagant and so inefficient, and 
which follow so closely in the footsteps 
of the Tweed régime. This course has 
bound to him the borce of speculators 
in politics who seek wealth at any cost, 
and who, at his wink, will strike 
down Republican candidates as readily 
as support them. They fly his colors; 
they would just as readily serve under 
the pirate’s flag, with crossbones on a black 
ground. One of his shrewd neighbors, who 
knows him well, explains that the secret of 
ex-Senafor Conkling’s success has been that 
he has organized the hoodlums of the Re- 
publican party, and has used them for his 
own ends, and often to destroy Republican 
candidates offensive to him. His methods 
would be inadequately stated if prominence 
were not given to bis maintenance of a de- 
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tective bureau. He finds his weapons in 
human weaknesses. He aseumes that all 
men offend and fall, and he seeks a record 
of their offenses and their lapses. When a 
rival crosses his path, this record serves as 
his armory. The chapter would be inter- 
esting which would present the scandals 
with reference to men of note traceable to 
him. The Republican who advocates prin- 
ciple, who recognizes morality, and does 
not accept his dictation and advance his 
ambitions is liable at any moment to libels, 
through correspondence influenced by his 
creatures, and to innuendoes, set afloat 
from circles in Which he is the chief. 

Reverend P. H. Fowler, D. D., now of 
blessed memory, was for many years the 
next-door neighbor of Mr. Conkling. That 
eminent divine often declared that Mr. 
Conkling has no conception of an ethical 
idea. It is certain he has no faith in prin- 
ciple, in morality, in noble sentiment. This 
is the reason why, during a congressional 
service of over twenty years, his contribu- 
tions to the statute books of the Republic 
are represented by a blank. He has sug 
gested no legislation; he has written no 
statute. No abuse has been corrected by 
him. No burden of government has been 
mitigated. No additional security to in- 
dividual rights is due to him. He never 
lifted a finger to shield production against 
the agcressions of corporations. If any one 
will delve in the depths of his congression- 
al speeches, he will find that whatever is 
notable in them turns on personal politics, 
His flatterers will cite the French arms dis- 
cussion in the Senate as indicating his 
senatorial achievements. That was a con- 
troversy over the details of administration, 
and Mr. Conkling appeared in it not as the 
advocate of a principle, but as the attorney 
of a policy, and he kept the discussion 
down, so far ashe was concerned, to the 
low plane of individual rivalries. The 
time has not come for narrating the 
history of the electoral complica- 
tions of 1876-7. The suggestion of a 
commission has been claimed for Mr. 
Conkling. It really originated with Judge 
McCrary, of Iowa, then a member of the 
House of Representatives Mr. Conkling 
was led to favor it because of his hostility 
to President Hayes and because it gave Mr. 
Tilden another chance for the executive 
chair. It will not be long before Demo- 
crates can testify what grounds they had 
for believing that Mr. Conkling would vote 
in the Senate to count the electors of 
Louisiana for Mr. Tilden. Hon. Clarkson 
N. Potter could enlighten the country, if he 
would make known the assurances which 
were given that the committee of which he 
was chairman should receive from Mr. 
Conkling proof that would invalidate the 
title of Mr. Hayes. Why these assurances 
were made, what the pretended evidence 
was, and why the alleged evidence was 
never produced are questions the answers 
to which affect the honor and the integrity 
of the ex-Senator. 

The political morality of Mr. Conkling is 
indicated by the fact that he justified his 
course in appearing as counsel for the New 
York Central Railroad in a suit against the 
Government, while himself a senator, and 
concerning the internal revenue laws, 
which he had nominally aided in framing. 
While senator and while the relations of 
the Government with telegraphy were con- 
stantly before Congress, he was osten- 
tatious in figuring as counsel of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 
He has never spoken a word or done an 
act at variance with the interests of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, either while in the 
Lower or inthe Upper House of Congress. 
He has had the reputation of being a regu- 
Jar counsel of that corporation. He forced 
the nomination of the present attorney-gen- 
eral of New York. The court records will 
show that he has been the favorite counsel 
of that official and the state pays large fees 
for such services. One of the recent jobs 
in metropolitan politics was the combina- 
tion by which John Kelly was driven out, 
and the spoils turned over to the Tilden 
faction. Promptly after that action Mr. 
Conkling appeared as counsel for Corpora- 
tion Counsel Whitney, one of the mapipula- 
tors on Mr. Tilden’s side. Thus the ex- 
Senator has been thrifty in getting employ- 
ment from clients to whom his action in 
the Senate would be important, and be has 





picked up the rich plums in the gift of 
candidates favored by him, while he has 
clutched at the spoils in his line from fac- 
tions of the Democracy. Other men have 
been criticised for taking fees from persons 
remotely connected with legislation. Criti- 
cism has passed Mr, Conkling by for this 
course of action, because nothing else was 
expected of him. Noone discusses the polit- 
ical morality of General Butler. The ex-Sen- 
ator from New York is classed in the same 
category and for a like reason. 

No sketch of the character of the ex- 
Senator can be complete which omits his 
genius for quarreling. Persons who have 
the profound sympathy of all who know 
them would be pained by any specific ref- 
erence to his quarrels with bis father, his 
brothers, and other members of his family; 
but no deiicacy forbids the recital that, of 
all the living Republican senators from 
New York, the representatives from the 
Oneida district in Congress and the state 
senate, the chairmen of the Republican 
county committee in his own county since 
his accession to power—not one is his polit- 
ical supporter to-day, unless the actual in- 
cumbent of an office received at his hands. 
In the Honse of Representatives his quar- 
rels with Blaine and with Washburne indi- 
cate his relations with his associates. In 
the United States Senate, Sumner, Schurz, 
and Trumbull preceded the whole existing 
body of Republican senators in being dec- 
orated by his hostility and denunciation. 
The story of his warfare on President 
Hayes is illuminated by understanding this 
feature of his character. President Gar 
field has simply refused to let him force a 
quarrel on the new Administration. That 
Administration has sought no controversy 
with him. Its patient performance of its 
constitutional duties furnished him with 
the occasion for the sensational suicide with 
which he has adorned our politics, 

Your columns forbid the citation of the 
particular acts which would present the 
causes of Mr. Conkling’s downfall more 
completely than this summary can do. 
They prove that he has no genius for legis- 
lation and statesmanship on a high plane. 
He is a politician of the caucus and the 
convention. He has skimmed along the 
surface at a period when the ocean has 
been stirred to its depths. Coming into 
public life on the tide of the excitement of 
the War for the Union, he has been a noisy 
and dramatic drum-major in the Republican 
army, while getting the advantage of its 
strength. He has never been a leader of 
thought, much as he has wielded his orna- 
mented staff. He has shown audacity, but 
never courage. Tothe outside multitude 
his self-assertion and arrogance have been 
conspicuous; but his relations to General 
Grant exhibit the servility which he is wont 
to employ to win his ends, and to which he 
resorts to capture delegates in conventions 
and rich men who will pay liberally to ad- 
vance his ambition. 

He is now at Albany, supplicating for re- 
election to a seat in the Senate which he 
threw away, although the consequence was 
to give the Democrats a majority in that 
body. Could any act more plainly declare 
how little he regards the Republican party 
or the welfare of the nation, in comparison 
with his own schemes? Could anything 
render more emphatic than his presence 
at Albany the insincerity of his resignation 
and his purpose to array New York against 
the party in the Union? These recent acts 


expose the motives which actuate him. | 


They will impress the plain people of the 
state and of the Republic with the convic- 
tion that he has fulfilled his last engage- 
ment on the stage of American politics, 
They will accord to him due credit as an 
actor; will recall the performances to which 
he has contributed a certain brilliancy and 
audacity. They will congratulate them- 
selves on their sagacity in rejecting his as- 
spirations for the nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1876. They will rejoice that they 
overthrew in 1880 the movement in which 
he was active to bring back General Grant 
to the Pr*sidency, with the influences now 
so well understood. 

If he had ever been the champion of a 
great principle, his name might live. His 
labors for personal politics bear for fruit 
only apples of Sodom. By appealing to 
morality and sentiment, he might have 
bound to him supporters consecrated to a 





noble cause and ready to die for {ts leader. 
He bas taught that success and power are 
ends, and are to be sought by all available 
means. The hour has come when failure 
and weakness are his lot, and his satellites 
rush off in all eccentric paths, cursing his 
folly, which brings ruin to them. He 
deified the spoils and he was their prophet. 
He won support by giving officegand en- 
couraging speculation in politics. Many is 
the young politician to whom he has sent 
the temptation: ‘‘If you want anything, 
you must come with us.” To many an 
aspirant he has given the warning: ‘‘ You 
must obey orders or be ostracised.” The 
eclipse of the spoils darkens his whole 
career. His failure is ignominious at the 
instant it is made plain that patronage has 
been taken away from him. Under Pres 
ident Hayes he was able to keep up the de- 
lusion that he was going to recover his 
power over the spoils, and many of his 
creatures were fortified in position. When 
President Garfield, by his fair, just act, 
showed that Mr. Conkling could not be 
master of all the national offices in the 
State of New York, the false edifice, built 
on the sands, tumbled, and the most preten- 
tious of politicians found his level. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE CAUSE. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE. 








Ir the supernatural had never been in- 
ferred, I can imagine how the very men of 
science who cannot see God now, because 
everybody else sees him in his works, 
would glory in their discovery. ‘We have 
demonstrated such a network of contriv- 
ance,” they would argue, “as not only 
forces us to recognize a great Ccntriver, but 
to infer that his wisdom is infinite, his re- 
sources equally unlimited, and his power 
alike admirable and unbounded.” If 
Moses had left out God, science would have 
put him in, and exulted in the inexorable 
logic by which the First Great Cause was 
enthroned in his own universé through 
their own ingenuity and observation. 

Human science was not consulted before- 
hand, however, and it chooses to ignore 
what is axiomatic, though it is, indeed, an 
axiom that can be heated to intensity of 
light and glory; so that what is self-evident 
becomes also self-enforcing and all-illumin- 
ating, as we accumulate the problems which 
it enables us tosolve. Now, I hold that 
every practical Christian is, practically, a 
philosopher. He may be the poor plowboy 
that never heard of science; but he knows 
the First Great Cause and delights in using 
his philosophy daily and hourly as he looks 
behind the veil of sense and discovers the 
hand of God. He isa moral philosopher, 
primarily, for he recognizes duty as result- 
ing from his relations to this great Princi- 
ple; but he holds the touchstone of physical 
philosophy as well. Without knowing it, 
he ‘‘dwells, like Uriel, in the sun.” He 
sees all things from the great center, and 
feels that there is 

“ A central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of boundless agitation.” 

Let me, then, philosophize with peasants, 
if all unable to talk science with savants. 
The philosophic poet whom I have just 
quoted speaks of ‘‘ years that bring the 
philosophic mind,” and a greater poet than 
he reminds us that 

“Old experience may attain 

To something like prophetic strain.” 
When the practical believer begins to look 
back upon life and his intercourse with 
men from the serene hights of advancing 
age, he becomes more consciously a philos- 
opher than before. He cannot escape the 
processes which look before and behind. 
Possibly 


“ The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in pew lighs through chinks that time has 
mads.” 


He possesses some new faculties, which 
multiply the power of sense, if, indeed, he 
has not gained a new sense in his ability to 
perceive what in youth was beyond his fac- 
ulties. He has, at least, come into the pos- 
session of a great store of observations, and 
he becomes a ruminant of a noble sort, 
reproducing them and feeding upon them 
mentally, with calm delight and peace. 

To such years of quiet conversation with 
God, in Nature and in man, I have attained; 
and, though I cannot talk philosophy with 
philosophers, I can talk it over with my 





Christian brethren on an elevated plane o; 
communion— 

“ ——pbeneath the good how far, 

Yet far above the great.” 

It is of some importance, I find, to sug” 
gest more especially to the young how 
serenely the soul that is anchored by faith 
looks upon changes in human thought and 
experience, showing in no degree the alarm 
of some who seem to fear lest discovery 
should war with revealed truth and upset 
the Gospel. If it can do so, let it, say L 
If any reality, any fact that man can dis- 
cover is inconsistent with anything that 
God has revealed, let us see it and know it. 
Come on with your science, and, if it does 
not show us more and more of the God 
‘whom, having not seen, we love,” I am 
content to givé it all up. And I say this 
just as St. Paul said ‘‘ Let God be true and 
every map a liar,” because faith is to me 
a substance and an evidence. I see and I 
feel the Rock of Ages under my feet, and, 
therefore, Isay: Come on. I say it neither 
scornfully nor defiantly, but with a hearty 
welcome. The more they come and the 
more fully armed they come, I am sure 
they will demonstrate all the better that 
there is a Rock which cannot be decom- 
pesed, and that it is the base of all things, 
movable or fixt; the soul and center of 
gravitation; the source of light and heat; 
the secret of motion, force, electricity, and 
of all that is called power in the universe. 

Thinking over what I have seen of elec- 
tricity in my own brief day, while I was 
studying its elements in Coulomb and 
Franklin, I was so happy as to converse 
daily with Morse, and to follow him, step 
by step, as he was developing his telegraph. 
His wires, several miles long, were wound 
upon a reel. ‘The communication from end 
to end was instantaneous. There seemed 
to be no limit of time to the immediate 
result. ‘‘ But possibly these coils are so im- 
perfectly insulated that they become a mass 
of metal, and the current goes through it 
as if it were solid.” Morse was anxious 
about this. He unwound his wire and 
stretched it back and forth through a large 
room in the university. How he trembled 
with delight to see the terminal agitation the 
moment he applied his battery, ten miles 
away from it, though in the same room. 
It was as when Franklin drew the spark 
with his knuckles applied to the key- 
“ That willdo!” said Wellington, at Water- 
loo, as he saw the effect of his last charge. 
And so said Morse, as he now recognized 
his right to make Congress take hold of his 
invention. Since those experiments what 
an advance! His instrument for recording is 
still in.use; but he never dreamed of what 
we see every day—the reading of the click 
by the operator, the ear interpreting the 
voice of his machine, which he naturally 
supposed might fail to accomplish even its 
purposes of writing for the eye. ° 

And now the “‘telephone”—one feels 
that this also is but the infant of the day; 
but a giant is in its cradle. What may it 
not be capable of doing, as time goes on? 
And then again the electric light. Surely, 
we are only beginning to see its triumpbant 
successes, and to forecast its uses and the 
revolutions it must produce. How won- 
derful is the human mind, and, in ‘‘ seeking 
out many inventions,” surely, man need not. 
make bimself less ‘‘ upright.” Quite the re- 
verse. How bumbly one should conceive: 
of himself when he reflects on the im- 
potency of the human race. Six thousand 
years have men with eyes and hands and 
brains been dwelling amid the phenomena 
of electricity. Only to-day has any one 
thought of utilizing them. How wonder- 
ful is God! 

Yes, and how wonderful in making the 
marvelous and inquisitive mind of man, 
with all his faculties and powers, and yet 
staying human intelligence until his own 
good time. Who does not see that the real: 


mystery is man’s failure to perceive and to. 
act for so many ages? Perhaps it will be- 


proved that the railway was koown in, 
Egypt ere the days of Moses; then came the- 
mystery of oblivion that has overspread 
human knowledge, like the sands that have 
buried cities along the Nile. Who can 
measure the stupidity of the human mind 
failing for all these ages to perceive that a 
wheel moves easily on a rail, while it drags 
heavily on a common road? Nay, the mind 


was just as clever and active as now; but 
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in the dark, and observing its phosphores- | was in the interpretation of the power thus 
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the Great Mover checked its most instinct- 
ive outgoings in this direction. He was not 
ready yet to “‘ give such power unto men.” 
More marvelous than all is the delay of 
the invention of printing. Cicero amused 
himself making many copies in wax of the 
inscription of his seal ring. How could he 
have failed, even if he thought no further, 
to send for the incisive artist, and to employ 
him in cutting plates that should reproduce 
innimerable copies of his Tusculan Ques- 
tions? Even when the idea was conceived 
and movable types succeeded the parent 
blocks, how came it to pass that the blocks 
were not discovered to embody the great 
idea of stereotyping? Only one hundred 
years ago it was found out that the Uni- 
versity printers at Oxford could produce 
an edition of Bibles in a few weeks, while 
at Cambridge it took as many months. 
Oxford grew rich by the enterprise of the 
Parkers, and the jealousy of Cambridge 
was slow to suspect the secret of their 
‘standing forms,” which every workman 
in the Oxford Press was sworn not to 
divulge. All the more marvelous if, as is 
said, Cambridge had tried ‘‘ fixed forms,” 
* and abandoned them.” Ged’s first successes 
made no impression. His first plates were 
ignobly melted. His stereotype editions 
did not take the ptactical mind of pub- 
lishers. But where was the scientific mind? 
Even then there was nobody in the Uni- 
versity fo. suggest stereotyping; that is to 
say, a return to Koster’s discarded blocks. 
What learned blockheads! Nay, they had 
to wait God’s time. The machinery was 
perfect; the mind was just ready to make 
progress; but the Lord’s finger stayed ft, 
as one checks. the stop-watch. . It ticked 
again only when he chose to let man take 
another step forward in the enkirgement of 
human knowledge. 

And the Chinese, they say, had been 
stereotypers for centuries, The bakers of 
Pompeii printed their dough more honest 
than American adulteraters of food, to Jet 
it be known that it was mixed with bean- 
flour; another fact, that Cicero* should have 
noted for his name’s sake. More than that, 
in the Museum at Pompeii one sees lead 
pipes stamped with the plumber’s name. 
But oh! far more than all, reflect’ upén the 
coin in the hands of the Prime Mover: 
“Whose image and supérscription.”. The 
Scribes and id Sacinaaneees at the coin and 
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cence. Surely, he would not have dwelt on 
this as marvelous had he known anything 
of the experiments our very babes are play- 
ing, in electrifying their betters, in these 
days. I ask, again, when were these famil- 
iar wonders first noted and utilized, and 
by whom? Inventions which would have 
immortalized their authors in the last cen- 
tury are now daily coming into use, without 
exciting any feeling of curiosity as to their 
origin. Who invented the telephone? No- 
body was quite sure, when I asked the ques- 
tion, in a circle of very intelligent people. 
Never was stich a miracle so little trump- 
eted. It is far more wonderful than the 
Daguetrian process, which arazed the world 
in 1839. It ouitrivals the telegraph; yet it 
has awakened no enthusiasm. Its inventor 
wears no decotations on his coat. Men be- 
gan to work it without any expression of 
surprise. It was only using the same wires. 
** Anybody might have found it out.” In- 
deed! Please advance to the next step. 
There is sure to be one, and I fancy these 
odious wires will become obsolete and be 
laughed at, as we now laugh at the silver 
plates and the hateful caricatures which 
Daguerre produced upon them, to the de- 
Tight and amazement of mankind. 
BoFFALo, V. Y. 





ADMIRALTY AND MARITIME 
CASES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


THE judicial power of the United States 
is, by a distinct and separate clause of the 
Constitution, extended to ‘‘all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 
This establishes the jurisdiction as a part 
of the jurisprudence of the United States, 
“but does not define either its nature or 
extent. ‘The cases included in it are not 
involved in or identical with the cases in 
law and equity arising under the Constitu- 
tion, laws, and treaties of the United 
States. They belong to a different cate- 
| gory and existed before the adoption of 
the Constitution.- Amer. Ins. Co, v, Canter, 
“1 Pet,, 511. 

The" jurisdiction, being granted by the 
Constitution itself, does not depend upon 
the power of Congress to regulate com: 
merce, and has no necessary connection 
with this power. The function of Congress 
in relation to it is not to create the juris. 
diction, but rather to, bestow, it upon courts 
organized under its authority, a and thus give 
“effect to the constitutignal - provision on 
this subject. The Genesee Chief v. Fitehugh, 
12 How., 443; Jackion, v.. James, 20 How., 
296; The Bélfast,'7 “Wall., 624; and Car- 
penter v. Th Bpma Johnson, 1 Cliff., 633. 

The two generic questions, relating to 
and* involved i in this jurisdiction, are these: 
p What is its locality? 2. What are the 
subjects embraced within it? The purpose 
of thfs article is to give a general answer to 
these questions. 

1. Tae Locatrry oF THE JuRISpICTION.— 
The doctrine of the admiralty courts of 
England, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, was that this jurisdiction 
operates only upon the high seas and nav- 
igable waters connected therewith, as far 
inland as the line of high-water mark. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
its earlier decisions, accepted this doctrine, 
and, hence, held that the jurisdiction, as 
conferred by the Constitution, and- by Con- 
gress in the Judiciary Act of 1789, upon 
the District Courts of the United States, is 
limited to tidal waters. The Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 10 Wheat., 428; The Steamboat Orleans 
v. Phebus, 11 Pet., 175; and Waring v. 
Clarke, 5 How., 441. 

The ninth section of the Judiciary Act 
of 1789 gave the District Courts of the 
United States exclusive cognizance of cer- 
tain crimes, committed within their respect- 
ive districts or upon the high seas, and also 
“exclusive original cognizance of all civil 
causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion, including all seizures under laws of 
impost, navigation, or trade of the United 
States, where the seizures are made on 
waters which are navigable from the sea 
by vessels of ten or more tons burthen, 
within their respective districts, as well as 
upon the high seas; saving to suitors in all 
cases the right of a common law remedy 
where the common law is competent to 
give it."—(1 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 78.) It 





waters of the United States.” 





conferred that the Supreme Court in the 
earlier cases limited the jurisdiction to 
tidal waters. 

Congress, by the Act of February 26th, 
1845, provided that the District Courts of 
the United States shall, in certain specified 
cases, have the same jurisdiction upon the 
lakes of this country, and the navigable 
waters connecting them, as that which they 
possess in similar cases ‘‘ upon the high seas 
or tide-waters within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States,” 
securing in the act ‘to the parties the right 
of trial by jury of all the facts put in issue 
in such suits where either party shall re- 
quire it,” and also ‘‘the right of a concur- 
rent remedy at the common law where it is 
competent to give it, and any concurrent 
remedy which may be given by the state 
laws where such steamer or other vessel is 
employed in stich business of commerce 
and navigation.”—(5 U.8. Stat. at Large, 
726.) The design of this act, as its title 
shows, was to give to the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States 
a wider scope as to the locality of its op- 
erations than had been previously recog- 
nized and admitted. 

In 1851, six years after the passage of 
this act, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in The Genesee Chief v. Fitzhugh, 12 
How., 443, revising and reversing its former 
opinion, held that the admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction conferred by the Consti- 
tulion is not limited to tide-waters, hut ex- 
tends to the public navigable lakes and 
rivers of the United States, on which com- 
merce is carried on between different states 
or with foreign nations. This, decision 
adopted navigability and the public use 
of the waters for the purposes of commerce, 
rather than the ebb and flow of the tide, 
as the criterion in respect to the extent 
of such jurisdiction. The same construc- 
tion of the’ Constitution has been repeated- 
ly affirmed by the Supreme Court in sub- 
sequent cases. Jackaon v. James, 20 How., 
296; The Transportation Co. v. Fitehugh, 1 
Black, 574; and The Belfast, 7 Wall., 624. 
In The Hihev, Trevor, 4 Wall,, 555, the Court 
said, that ‘‘the admiralty and maritime ju- 
| risdiction, to which the power of the Fed- 
eral judiciary is by the Constitution de- 
 ctared to extend, is not limited to tide- 
water, but covers the entire navigable 
So also in 
The Insurance Co. v. Dunham, 11 Wall., 1, 
it was declared that this jurisdiction ‘‘ ex- 
tends not only to the main sea, but to all 
the navigable waters of the United States 
bordering on the same, whether land-locked 
or open, salt or fresh, tide or no tide.” 

This construction of the territorial extent 
of the jurisdiction was, in The Eagle, 
8 Wall., 15, regarded as rendering the Act 
of February 26th, 1845, practically ‘‘ obso- 
lete and of no effect,” with the exception of 
the provision giving to either party the 
right of trial by jury when requested. So 
also the words “including all seizures 
under laws of impost, navigation, or trade of 
the United States, where the seizures are 
made on waters which are navigable from 
the sea by vessels of ten or more tons 
burthen, within their respective districts, as 
well as upon the high seas,” which formed 
a part of the ninth section of the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, were, in the light of the decis- 
ion in The Genesee Chief v. Fitzhugh, supra, 
regarded as having become of no effect. 

As to what are to be deemed navigable 
waters of the United States, for the pur- 
poses of admiralty jurisdiction, the Su- 
preme Court, in The Montello, 11 Wall., 411, 
held that ‘‘a river is a navigable water of 
the United States when it forms, either by 
itself or by its connection with other 
waters, a continued highway, over which 
commerca may be carried on with other 
states or foreign countries in the customary 
modes in which such commerce is conduct- 
ed by water.” A river which does not 
fulfill these conditions was held not tobe a 
navigable water of the United States, and, 
hence, not within the admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction provided for in the Consti- 
tution. The same doctrine had been pre- 
viously stated in The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall., 
557. 

The lakes of the United States that serve 
as the highways of commerce between 
states, or between states and territories, or 
between territories, or with foreign nations 


are, for the same reason, public waters, and, 
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according to the principles laid down by 
the Supreme Court, within the admitalty 
jurisdiction established by the Constitution. 
It is difficult to see why the canals of the 
country, that are equally highways of inter- 
state, if not of foreign commerce, should 
not come under the same jurisdiction, It 
is true that they are artificial water-ways; 
yet, navigability and commercial use being 
assumed as the true test of this jurisdiction, 
then the canal which connects Lake Brit 
with the Hudson River, and through this 
river with the ocean, at New York, and on 
which a vast inter-state commerce is con- 
ducted, as really meets the conditions of 
this test ds the Mississippi River or the 
great lakes of the country. Mr. Benedict 
sees no reason for excluding such canals 
from admiralty jurisdiction.—(‘* Benedict's 
Admiralty,” p. 124.) 

This jurisdiction, when operating within 
the limits of a state, does not oust its gen- 
eral sovereignty, or divest it of power to 
punish crimies within its own territory, or 
imply a cession of the waters themselves; 
or dispossess the state of its right to regu- 
late its fisheries and punish those who vio- 
late such regulations, or deprive the state 
of its ordinary power over persons and 
things within its own jurisdiction. The 
United States v. Bevans, 8 Wheat., 336; 
Smith v. The State of Maryland, 18 How., 
71; and McCready v. Virginia, 4 Otto, 391. 


The Constitution simply assigns to the 


judicial power of the United States a cer- 
tain class ‘of cases, known as admiralty and 
maritime cases, with the right of Congress 
to vest this jurisdiction in Federal courts 
and make it exclusive in them; and when 
any of these cases arise upon waters within 
the limits of a state, then the jurisdiction 
attaches to them, while the general sov- 
ereignty of the state over persons and 
things is, with this exception, untouched 
and unimpaired, so far as this particular 
form of jurisdiction is concerned. 

2. Tae SuBsECTS OF THE JURISDICTION. 
—These subjects are divisible into three 
subordinate classes—namely, crimes, civil 
causes, and prize causes. 

(1.) Orimes.—Title Ixx, chapter 3 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States des- 
ignates the crimes, with their punishment, 
which come within the admiralty and mar- 
itime jurisdiction of the General Goverh- 
ment. These crimes are cognizable under 
the authority of the United States, The 
well-settled principle is that the courts of 
the United States can take no cognizance 
of any crimes, except as Congress shall 
have conferred the authority by positive 
law, specifying the crimes to be tried by 
them and the punishment to be inflicted. 
The United States v. Bevans, 3 Wheat., 336; 
The United States v. Lancaster, 2 McLean, 
481; The United States v, Wilson, 5 Blatch., 
435; The United Slates v. Barney, 5 Blatch., 
294; The United States v. Taylor, 1 Hughes, 
514. 

Asto the courts having jurisdiction of 
admiralty crimes, section 563 of the Re- 
vised Statutes provides that the District 
Courts shall have cognizance ‘of all 
crimes and offenses cognizable under the 
authority of the United States, committed 
witbin their respective districts or upon 
the high seas, the punishment of which is 
not capital, except in the cases mentioned 
in section 5412.” Soalso section 629 of 
the same Statutes gives the Circuit Courts 
‘exclusive cognizance of all crimes and 
offenses cognizable under the author- 
ity of the United States, except where it 
is or may be otherwise provided by law, 
and concurrent jurisdiction with the Dis- 
trict Courts of crimes and offenses cog- 
nizable therein.” The jurisdiction here 
conferred embraces admiralty crimes with- 
in its scope. 

The trial in these cases must be by jury 
and in the state where the crime was com- 
mitted; and, if it was not committed in any 
state, then the tria] must be in such place 
as Congress may have by law directed. 
The Constitution, in its provisions relating 
to criminal trials, imposes this requirement. 
This, however, does not make the courts 
any the less admiralty courts in the trial 
and punishment of admiralty crimes; but 
simply modifies their procedure. 

(2.) Civil Causes.—Section 563 of the Re 
vised Statutes provides that the District 
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nizance “‘of all civil causes of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction, saving to suit- 
ors in all cases the right of a common-law 
remedy where the common law is compe- 
tent to give it.” This jurisdiction is exclu- 
sive except where a concurrent jurisdiction 
is given to the Circuit Courts of the United 
States. The question as to what are such 
*‘causes” is to be answered by the courts, 
especially by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. Justice Story, in De Lovio v. Boit, 2 
Gallison, 898,-having in view this class of 
causes and referring to the words used in 
the Constitution, said that these words “‘ in- 
clude jurisdiction of all things done upon 
and relating to the sea, or, in other words, 
all transactions and proceedings relative to 
commerce and navigation and to damages 
and injuries upon the sea.” Referring to 
the jurisdiction in ‘ maritime contracts,” 
he further said: ‘ All civilians and jurists 
agree that in this appellation are included, 
among other things, charter parties; af- 
freightments; marine hypothecations; con- 
tracts for maritime service in the building, 
repairing, supplying, and navigating ships; 
contracts between part owners of ships; 
contracts and quasi-contracts respecting 
averages, contributions, and jettisons; and, 
what is more material to our present pur- 
pose, policies of insurance.” The direct 
question before the Court, which was an. 
swered in the affirmative, was whethera 
marine insurance policy is a contract com- 
ing within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

A much fuller statement in respect to the 
‘* civil causes” embraced in this jurisdiction 
was given by Mr. Justice Clifford, in er- 
parte Easton, 5 Otto, 68, who said: 


‘Tt extends to all contracts, claims, and 
services essentially maritime, among which 
are bottomry bonds, contracts of affreight- 
ment and contracts for conveyance of pas- 
sengers, pilotage on the high sens, wharf- 
age, agreements of consortship, surveys of 
vessels, damages by the perils of the seas, 
the claims of matcrial-men and others for 
the repair and outfit of ships helonging to 
foreign nations or to other states, and the 
waces of mariners; and also to civil marine 
torts and injuries, amone¢ which are assanits 
and other personal injuries, collision, spoli- 
ation and damage, illecal seizures or other 
depredations of property, ileal disposses- 
sion or withholding possession from the 
owners of ships, controversies between 
the part owners as to the employment of 
ships, municinal seizures of ships, ond 
eases of salvage and marine  insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Benedict, in his ‘* Admiralty,” chap- 
ter xvii, makes a still fuller statement of 
the ‘‘ civil causes” which have been recog- 
nized by courts as within admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction, citing the anthor- 
ities which define and explain this jurisdic- 
tion in particular eases, 

The jurisdiction in all these cases rests 
upon a contract essentially maritime in its 
nature or subject-matter, or upon the locality 
of the occurrences or facts which constitute 
the cause of action. These cases, in either 
event, relate directly or indirectly to ships 
or vessels considered as the instruments of 
nivigation, and, 
commerce. Indeed, the ship or vessel in 
its uses, in what is implied in or necessary 
to these uses, and in the liahilities eon- 
nected with the same, forms the central idea 
of this jurisdiction, as wellnas of the laws 
which it applies. A ship is an instrument 
of locomotion in water, and not on the land 
or in the air; and to ships are attached the 
great interests of commerce by water, and, 
throuzh and in connection with them, these 
interests become subject to the regulations 
of maritime law. 

All nations having a commerce con- 
ducted by water have had occasion to use 
ships forthis purpose; and from the earliest 
times they have hada law for the sea and 
the navigable waters connected therewith, 
and also courts to administer it. The pur- 
pore of this law is to subject this branch of 
human affairs to the re traints and recula- 
tions of justice. This purpese being com- 
mon to all nations, the principles of mari- 
time law are, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, the same among all nations. To these 
principles as recognized in England and 
this country when the Constitution was 
adopted the framers thereof referred when 
they declared that the judicial power of the 
Tnited States shall extend to ‘all cases of 
adwiraity and maritime jurisdiction.” 
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They did not explain this language, but 
rather left this to courts. 

The maritime law of a particular coun- 
try, however similar to the general mari- 
time law of the world, isto be determined 
by what has been received and acknow!l- 
edged as such in that country. This law 
binds no country independently of its own 
adoption of it, and may by each country be 
modified to suit its own special necessities. 
The legislation of Congress, within the 
sphere of its powers, relating to commerce, 
and to ships as the instruments thereof, and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in regard to ‘‘cases of admir- 
alty and maritime jurisdiction,” constitute 
the authoritative statement and exposition 
of the maritime law of the United States, 
both as to the subjects embraced therein 
and as to the rules and regulations by which 
the rights of parties in admiralty suits are 
to be determined, The reader will find, in 
The Lottawanna, 21 Wall., 558, a very 
learned explanation of this subject by Mr. 
Justice Bradley. 

An injured party, seeking to enforce a 
maritime lien, whether for a breach of con- 
tract or a marine tort, may, at his own 
option, do so by a suit in rem or by a suit 
in personam. In the one case he files a 
libel against the ship or vessel, and in the 
other brings an action against its master or 
owner. If the common law gives him a 
remedy, he may omit the admiralty pro- 
ceeding altogether, and resort to his com- 
mon-law remedy in a state court or bring a 
suit in a Circuit Court of the United States, 
provided the sum in dispute and the parties 
are such as to give this Court jurisdiction 
in the case. These principles were stated 
by Mr. Justice Clifford in The Belfast, 7 
Wall., 624. 

(3.) Prize Causes.—These causes, the':gh 
sometimes placed under the head of civil 
causes, are sufficiently distinct to make a 
class by themselves. Section 563 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
vides that the District Courts ‘‘ shall have 
original and exclusive cognizance of all 
prizes bronght into the United States, ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph eight of sec- 
tion 629.” The same Statutes, in Title 
LIV, prescribe the procedure to be adopted 
in reference to ‘‘all captures made as prize 
by the authority of the United States, or 
ailopted and ratified by the President of the 
United States.” 

These captures of ships, or their cargoes, 
or both, are made by the authority of the 
Government, in the exercise of the rights of 
war. The property of an enemy is liable 
to such capture; and so the property of 
neutral owners, if engaged in violating a 
blockade or if it be contraband of war, 
may be captured as a prize, in the exercise 
of the same rights. The mere fact of cap- 
ture does not, however, settle the question 
that the capture is lawful or that the prop- 
erty captured is a prize under the laws of 
war. This point is to be determined by a 
prize court in a judicial proceeding, which 
gives to all parties interested an opportun- 
It is the duty of the captor 
to bring the property into the country to 
which he belongs, that the rightfulness of 
the capture may he judicially settled by the 
proper court. 

The law governing these cases is not the 
local or municipal law of any particular 
country, but the Jaw of nations in applica- 
tion to belligerent rights. The question is 
not simply one of individual and private 


rights, but also one of national rights, since 
every nation claims the right to protect 
property lawfully sailing under its flag. If 
the property captured is forfeited under the 
law of nations, then the court condemns it 
as alawful prize; and, if not thus forfeited, 
then it is the duty of the court to order its 
restoration to its owners. The proceeding 
comes under the admiralty jurisdiction of 
the United States, and this jurisdiction 
Congress has vested in the District Courts. 

There was eminent wisdom in placing 
admiralty cases under the judicial cogni- 
zance of the United States. The matters in- 
volved not only concern our relations and 
duties to foreign nations, but are intimately 
connected with ‘‘the great interests of nav- 
igation and commerce, foreign and domes- 
tic.” There does not seem to have been any 
doubt in the Federal Convention as to the 
propriety of vesting the power to determine 
these cases in the national judiciary. En- 
eland at the time had her courts of admiralty 
jurisdiction, and so had other nations, and 
the framers of the Constitution intended 
that the same should be true of the United 
States, 
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PROFESSOR’ HIRAM MEAD, D. D. 





BY PROFESSOR JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 


A Great and irreparable loss has befallen 
Oberlin. Rev. Hiram Mead, D. D., pro- 
fessor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral the- 
ology in the Seminary, died on Wednesday 
morning, May 18th, of an incurable mesen- 
terictumor. His sufferings from this source 
had continued through a year and a half; 
but he had been laid aside from the duties 
of his chair only about three weeks before 
the end. 

Professor Mead was born in Cornwall, 
Vt., May 10th, 1827. He was prepared to 
enter college at Burr Academy, Manches- 
ter, and graduated at Middlebury, with the 
highest honors of his class, in the year 1850. 
For two years he was an instructor in 
Flushing Institute, L. I., and for the two 
years following was tutor in his alma mater. 
He then entered upon the study of theology 
at Andover, graduating in the year 1857. 
The following year was spent in post-grad- 
uate study and literary labor at Andover. 
In 1858 he was installed over the church of 
South Hadley, Mass., which includes Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary asa part of its parish, 
and remained in this important post for 
nine years, serving at the same time as 
trustee of the Seminary. At the beginning 
of his pastorate he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth S. Billings, of Andover. In 1867 
he became pastor of the Olivet Church, 
Nashua, N. H., from which post he was 
called, after two years’ service, to the pro- 
fessorship he held in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. . 

Professor Mead devoted himself, with all 
the energy and enthusiasm of his nature, 
to the duties of his chair and to the gener- 
al interests of the Seminary, and proved 
himself a very superior teacher and an in- 
valuable friend of the Seminary. He was 
largely instrumental in building Council 
Hall for the Seminary and in securing the 
funds necessary to its completion; the 
professorship which he held was endowed 
through his agency; the oft-recurring ne- 
cessities of the students in the Seminary 
found in him a constant and efficient advo- 
cate; and every interest of the Collage at 
large was sure to receive his attentive con- 
sideration and wise counsels. The new 
hymn-book, ‘‘The Manual of Praise,” in 
the choice and arrangement of hymns, re- 
veals his superior judgment and fine liter- 
ary taste. 

The labor involved in the preparation of 
the paper on a ‘‘ New Statement of Dog- 
trine for the Congregational Churches,” 
and in its presentation before the National 
Council at St. Louis, in November last, was 
too severe a strain upon a system already 
overtaxed and weakened by disease, and he 
never rallied from it. His lectures in the 
Seminary were continued, with little inter- 
ruption, until the last days of April, and his 
interest in his pupils and in bis work ceased 
only with his life. 

He approached death with a clear view 
of its certainty and with the calm heart and 
sustained faith of one who has long walked 
with God and who is at restin him. He is 
cut off in the midst of his years, in the 
hight of his service and fame, and we turn 
with sorrow and doubt to find one who 
shall take up the fallen mantle and carry 
on the work so well begun. 


OBERLIS, O. 
re 
THE LATE ASSEMBLY AT BUF. 
FALO. 


It is not the design of the writer to give 
even an outline of the doings of the late 
Assembly, with which the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT are already acquainted. It 
will be my simple aim to refer to some of 
the more important transactions of that 
body, with occasional remarks thereon. 

The opening sermon, by Dr. Wm. M. 
Paxton, the former moderator, was a fit- 
ting one for the occasion—elevated in tone 
and style and delivered with graceful elo- 
cution and spiritual unction. The subject 
was the strength and weakness of the 
Church. He referred to various occasions 
in the past when the Church was weak, 
while yet God was in the midst of his peo- 
ple for their help. Why this weakness, he 
asked, with Almighty strength ever at 
hand? The answer given was that it is 


God’s plan to work with and for his peo- 





ple when they lay hold of his strength, 





and not otherwise. This involved the con- 
cession that man has the ability to take 
hold of this divine arm, and is, therefore, 
criminally weak when he fails to do so. 
Ts not this modified Calvinism? 

In the course of the sermon, Dr. Paxton 
exposed the error of those who demand 
ethical preaching, while they denounce 
dogma or doctrine. He maintained that 
there can be no true morality without doc- 
trine as its mainspring and source, any 
more than there can be a stream without a 
fountain. This was his strength on this 
point. His weakness was that he did not 
insist equally on the faithful applications 
of Christian doctrine in relation to the 
practical duties of life; for it is a great 
heresy to teach that the preaching of doc- 
trine alone will suffice to make men up- 
right and holy. Our Lord and his apostles 
always combined doctrinal and _ ethical 
preaching together, deducing the ethical 
from the doctrinal. Doctrinal preaching, 
be it ever so orthodox, will never by 
itself make good men. 

The preacher insisted that a faithful 
application of the truth to every man’s 
conscience afforded a sufficient answer to. 
all skeptical objections. ‘‘ You do not 
need to prove to any one that the sun 
shines. The light that comes into your 
eye is its own witness.” But whot if there 
be a screen interposed, by which the rays 
of the sun are excluded from the eyc? 
May it not, in that case, be necessary, if 
possible, to remove the screen? Must not 
the conscience be reached through the un- 
derstanding? And will it do to assume 
that every man’s religious convictions are 
already correct? It is something, however, 
to concede that the natural man has a liv- 
ing conscience, that may be addressed; 
and it remains a grave question why so 
much eminently sound preaching, espe- 
cially in our large cities, obtains so slight a 
hold upon the masses of the people. 
Christianity does make progress; but is 
this mainly due to the direct agency cf the 
special conservators of the orthcdox faith? 
Only think of a man of splendid abilities 
preaching Sabbath after Sabbath, through 
long years, to three or four hundred people, 
with an ingathering of ten or fifteen per- 
sons annually, and this in the midst of tens 
of thousands who attend upon no Christian 
ministrations whatever! The great problem 
is not yet solved. 

Dr. Henry Darling, of Albany, the presi- 
dent-elect of Hamilton College, was chosen 
moderator, over Dr. W. E. Moore, of Ohio 
because of his new relation to the College’ 
and the supposed desirableness of his en- 
dorsement by the Assembly at this time. 
He proved a courteous, dignified, and ef- 
ficient moderator. In only one or two cases 
were his rulings deemed erroneous by intel- 
ligent and judicious members of the Assem- 
bly; once, especially, when he decided that 
the several items ina report might be re- 
considered, after they had been severally 
adopted, the report, as a whole, had been 
adopted, and the reconsideration of the 
whole had been refused by the Assembly. 
Under such a ruling the whole report might 
have been set aside by piecemeal, while the 
whole had not been reconsidered! The 
adoption of the whole closed the considera- 
tion of its several parts, and they could be 
properly considered again only after the 
whole question was reopened. 

The Assembly, as‘a whole, was an able 
one. It was noticeable that the leading 
men were generally of the former Old 
School Church. This may help to account 
for the extreme sensitiveness of the major- 
ity in regard to anything looking to progress 
in the Church. 

It appeared, from the returns from the 
preebyteries of answers to the overtures re- 
specting the reconstruction of synods and 
the enlargement of their judicial powers, 
that the first overture had been approved 
bya majority of eight or ten presbyteries 
and the second by a much larger majority. 
The Assembly, thereupon, consolidated to. 
gether all the synods in each state embrac- 
ing more than one synod, making thus-one 
synod in each of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa. This action was based on the as- 
sumption that all the site. ~ oar 
for the overtures thereby gave r con- 
sent that synods and states should in future 





be, as far as possible, coterminous; Mt this 
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assumption was ill-founded, for it is affirmed 
by many representatives of presbyteries 
that adopted the overtures that their pres- 
byteries only intended by their votes to 
give the liberty to those presbytcries and 
synods wishing to be consolidated to have 
their wishes accomplished, after their syn- 
ods had been severally consulted. The 
action of the Assembly on this matter 
savored of too much consolidation of power 
in that overshadowing body. 

On the first Sabbath after the convening 
of the Assembly the several pulpits of 
Buffalo and the vicinity were supplied by 
members vf the Assembly. Among the 
most striking discourses were those preached 
by Drs. Charles 8. Pomeroy and John Hall. 
Dr. Pomeroy, who is perhaps less widely 
known than several of our older ministers, 
is a remarkably interesting and impressive 
preacher. He is the pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 

A report was presented to the Assembly 
by Dr. J. W. Mears, of Hamilton College, 
chairman of a committee appointed by the 
previous Assembly, on the subject of tem- 
perance. The committee recommended 
the appointment by the Assembly of a 
permanent Board on Temperance, whose 
duty it should be to collect statistics, de- 

_vise Christian methods of action, and re- 

-port to each Assembly. The report was 
Taid over for consideration, and was subse- 
quently taken up, discussed, and adopted. 
At a later date the subject was again 
brought up by Dr. Humphrey, of Louisville, 
who was very much opposed to the action 
taken, on the ground that it was too secular 
for such a body. A reconsideration was 
moved, but failed. This was the subject on 
which the moderator ruled that, although 
the reconsideration of the whole report 
had been refused, the several items in the 
report might be recOnsidered. It should 
be said that several members of the As- 
sembly opposed the report because they 
thought a Board of Temperance would 
have no legitimate work todo. It would, 
however, have made a very unfortunate 
impression if the report had been reconsid- 
ered and rejected. 

The discussions on Home and Foreign 
Missions were highly interesting and profit- 
able. On Thursday and Friday of last 
week the Ladies’ Boards of Home and For- 
eign Missions were held in the North Pres- 
byterian Church, and were addressed by 
several home and foreign missionaries. 
These meetings of the ladies at the same 
time with the General Assembly have be- 
come an important feature in connection 
with our Annual Assemblies. I am here 
reminded that an exception was taken by 
the committee on review of the records of 
the Synod of Illinois, North, to the action 
of that body in permitting ladies to read re- 
ports and speak before the Synod. The 
exception, however, was rejected by a 
large majority of the Assembly. Thus has 
it been decided by the highest judicatory in 
the Church that it is lawful for a woman to 
read and speak before a Synod. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has already noticed 
the action of the Assembly, under the influ- 
ence of its panic, respecting the report of 
the Committee on the Revision of the Form 
of Government and Book of Discipline. 
After the adoption of Dr. Humphrey’s res- 
olutions relieving the Committee from the 
duty of revising the Form of Government, 
Dr. Paxton introduced a resolution for the 
addition to the Committee of Drs. Darling 
and Humphrey, both earnest opponents of 
the Committee’s work thus far and still 
more of what they imagine is to come. 
Dr. Paxton afterward withdrew his resolu- 
tion, but ungraciously gave notice to the 
Assembly that he and others would prob- 
ably prepare a counter-paper, to be intro- 
@uced in the next Assembly, in opposition 
to the report of the Committee that has so 
long and earnestly studied the whole sub- 
ject. Pt may be that wiser counsels will 
prevail before the next Assembly, and that 
the leaders in that body will be wiser men 
than those of the Assembly just closed. 

On Saturday of last week the report of 
the Standing Committee on Theological 
Seminaries was presented by Dr. J. Jer- 
main Porter. The report passed very light- 
ly over the action of the board of directors 
of the Seminary of the Northwest, at Chi- 
cago, in displacing their long-tried and able 

Professors, Drs. Elliott and Blackburn, and 


appointing men of no special qualifications 
to succeed them. The removal of these 
professors, without any assigned reasons, 
deserved and should have received a de- 
cided rebuke from the Assembly; but po 
intimation of the kind was contained in 
the report. The moderator was proceeding 
to put the question on the adoption of the 
report, which there had been no opportun- 
ity to discuss, when Dr. Noyes, one of the 
directors of the Seminary, arose and 
arrested the attention of the moderator, 
who desisted from taking the vote. The 
Rev. Newman Smythe then moved that the 
report be laid over till Monday, which was 
carried. On all this my own memory, as 
well as that of many other members of the 
Assembly, is perfectly clear. The clerks, 
however, made the record that the report 
was adopted. On Monday morning the 
members most interested in this matter 
were not present when the minutes were 
read, and the erroneous record was ap- 
proved. On Monday evening Dr. Noyes 
called up the matter; but was pronounced 
out of order by the moderator, on the 
ground that the report had been adopted. 
It was too late at that hour to obtain a re- 
consideration of the alleged action of the 
Assembly. Dr. Noyes then offered a sup- 
plementary resolutions to the effect that 
it was exceedingly desirable that the 
Seminary of the Northwest should be so 
conducted as to command the confidence 
of all the churches of the Northwest. In 
offering his resolution, he stated the re- 
markable fact that an important portion of 
the records of the board of directors of the 
Seminary had been stricken out, without 
authority, by certain directors who were 
present in the Assembly when the subject 
was under the consideration of the Standing 
Committee on Theological Seminaries. 
When Dr. Noyes had concluded his re- 
marks, Elder Helm, of Chicago, who pro- 
fessed to know all the facts, arose and 
alleged that the dissatisfaction with the 
Seminary had arisen from rivalry between 
the Collegiate Institution at Lake Forest and 
the Theological Seminary—a proposition 
preposterous on the face of it and utterly 
without foundation. He then moved to lay 
Dr. Noyes’s resolution on the table, which 
cut off all debate and all reply aud was 
carried. Thus the affairs of our Seminary 
are getting no better very rapidly. The 
churches and ministers of the Northwest 
know where the difficulty lies. Probably 
time and Providence wil! bring the remedy, 
at some far-distant day. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





THE TOBACCO PROBLEM. 
v. 
MORAL VIEW. 








BY META LANDER, 





In ‘‘The Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church” is found the 
following: 

‘* Resolved, 1, That we advise all our 
ministers and members to abstain from the 
use of tobacco, as injurious to both soul 
and body. 

** Resolved, 2, That we recommend to the 
annual conferences to require candidates 
for admission to be free from the habit, as 
hurtful to their acceptability and useful- 
ness among our people.” 

The English Wesleyans will not receive 
into the ministry a man addicted to the use 
of the noxious weed; and Bishop Janes, 
of our own country, cheers us by his 
avowed belief that the time will come 
when congregations will not accept a pastor 
who uses it. 

The New York State Congregational As- 
sociation a few years since adopted, with- 
out dissent, the following resolutions: 

‘‘1. That the tobacco habit is an enorm- 
ous evil; and, on account of its waste of 
money, positive injuries to health, and per- 
bicious example to the young, Christians 
ought to abandon it. 

“2. That this Association earnestly rec- 
ommend to all our churches thorough 
measures for instructing the people as to 
the manifold mischiefs flowing from the 
use of narcotic drugs, as well as drinks; 
and that special efforts be made to guard 
children and youth from any and every 
use of tobacco.” 

A Baptist missionary in India, writing of 
the interest in the mission work by the na 
tive helpers, states that they have resolved 





to abandon tobacco and the betel nut, which 
has a similar effect, and to give the money 


thus saved to the good cause. Why not 
send some of these converted, sin-renounc- 
ing Indians as missionaries to this country, 
that they may exhort alike all tobacco-sin- 
uers and all tobacco-Christians to cast their 
detestable idols to the moles and the bats, 
and to consecrate the gold and silver thus 
redeemed to the service of the one living 
and true God? 

At one of the annual meetings of an En- 
glish anti-tobacco society the chairman 
stated that they had met in the name of 
science, humanity, and Christianity, to 
enter their most solemn protest against the 
growing use’ of tobacco. The following 
resolution was moved by Dr. Edmunds, of 
London: | 

‘That this meeting, impressed with a 
deep conviction of the physical, mental, 
and moral evils resulting from the use of 
tobacco, and regarding with a profound 
alarm and apprehension the rapidly extend- 
ing habit of smoking amongst the youth of 
our country, calls upon parents, Sunday- 
school teachers, members and ministers of 
Christian churches, and all true patriots 
and philanthropists to discountenance the 
practice to the utmost, both by precept and 
example.” 

I cannot forbear to quote here one or two 
passages from the humorously effective 
remonstrance of ‘‘ A Smoking Minister.” In 
writing to The Advance, he says: 


“I had hoped, it seems vainly, that. 
after the death of Mr. Trask, no more un- 
just and exaggerated statements and no in- 
nuendos and covert reflections upon us who 
puff and chew would be admitted into the 
newspapers, or prayer-meetings, or the pul- 
pit. I] write while smarting under some 
spoken and some implied criticisms that 
have touched my sensitiveness.” 


After enumerating at length the man- 
ifold benefits he has derived from tobacco, 
he sums up: 

“Tf Tam deprived of my usual smoke, 
my nerves are so unstrung that I am unfit- 
ted for any utterance demanding consecu- 
tive thought, accurate expression, and deep 
religious feeling. It only aggravates my 
difficulty to have it referred to in the Sab- 
bath-school, or prayer-meeting, or the pul- 
pit. 

“I do not, however, object to a quiet 
discussion of the subject in ministers’ meet- 
ings, if the majority are smokers and are 
very witty. I am a Congregationalist, from 
conviction and early training; but I have 
seriously thought of joining the Presbyte- 
rians, as T have heard that, while they are 
strict in doctrine. they are more liberal 
than we are in the non-essentials of prac- 
tice. If The Advance would use its influ- 
ence to have all the public or printed allu- 
sions to this trivial and entirely personal 
matter abated, it would be a great relief to 
me and mavy brethren, in the ministry and 
out. Indeed, it might save us to the de- 
nomination.” 

But the question presses: How shall we 
stem, if we cannot turn the mighty current? 
Shall we petition Congress to pass laws for 
abating this nuisance? But are not many 
of our wise men and our honorables in both 
houses in complicity with it? Are they 
not themselves helping to swell the cur- 
rent? 

Shall we implore the pulpit and the press 
to cry aloud und spare not? Thank God 
for all that has been doné and is now doing! 
Thanks for the grand apostle, George 
Trask, who fought single-handed till he 
went up to take his crown. 

The pulpit and the press!—the author- 
ized rebukers of wrong, the creators of pub- 
lic sentiment! Sorry am I to be obliged to 
admit that such numbers of the moral und 
religious leaders in the land, the should-be 
besiegers in this warfare, are themselves 
among the besieged, that it is felt to be too 
delicate a subject to be dealt with uncom- 
promisingly. One is permitted to walk 
softly round about it, and to touch it very 
carefully; but no sword must be lifted, lest 
blood be drawn! no gun fired, lest some- 
body chance to get hurt! And all this trem- 
bling solicitude lest, forsooth, it might 
possibly reflect on many excellent Chris- 
tians, including not a few ministers, elders, 
and deacons, and thus injure their influ- 
ence! And does our Book of books set an 
example in favor of such delicate approach- 
es? Does it hesitate to make unsparing 
comments on the most saintly sinners? Not 
so do we read it. 

In a recent and most eloquent temper- 
ance address, Mrs, Ellen Foster, of Iowa, 
remarked that she hadn’t time then to go 
into the tobacco question, but that a crusade 
against it would be the next thing in order, 








adding: ‘‘ Gentlemen, your time is short.” 





Heaven grant that she may be a true 
prophet. A woman’s crusade would be a 
more hopeful movement than anything else 
that could possibly be devised. By every 
consideration—financial, hygienic, esthetic, 
mental, moral, and spiritual, all which are 
ignored and to a greater or less extent 
flagrantly violated by the huabit—women, 
who on account of it suffer more than 
tongue can tell, are called upon to give the 
whole weight of their influence, singly and 
collectively, against it. If they raise their 
banner and in the name of God undertake 
the war, they cannot fail to batter down 
this grim Molock past all resurrection. 

In connection with the resolutions and 
various other favorable indications given, it 
may not be out of place to quote the sub- 
stance of a letter from a clergyman who 
has now passed into the other life, simply 
explaining that the subject had often been 
urged upon him while he was a theological 
student: 

“T have left off smoking. Lindulged in it 
till I was thoroughly convinced that it was not 
only opposed to the refined socialities of life, 
but that it was detrimental to health, befog- 
ging to the intellect, and stultifying to the 
sensibilities. I will give you a few details of 
its moral bearings : 

“*<Tf meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth.’ A very 
practical text; but Iwas a smoker, and that 
habit was opposed to the best Christian sense 
of my brethren, and even by many who were 
not Christians was regarded as’vice. I must 
waive that subject, lest my people say ‘ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.’ 

‘*T wanted to preach upon the daty of self- 
denial—a duty that needs often to be urged: 
but the idea of a smoker preaching such a ser- 
mon was simply ridiculous. That must be de 
layed, then. 

“The subject of temperance came up. I 
felt that I ought to preach upon it; but I could 
find no sound premise from which to reason 
that was not destructive to my peace as a 
smoker. 

‘IT wished to preach on benevolence—saving 
the littles for Christ; but my cigar-bill faced 


mi It was my daily prayer that God would 
cleanse my heart from sin. Conscience would 
whisper : Smoking is sin. 

“IT wanted to visit my people. Both my 
clothes and my breath indicated that [ had 
been smoking. I had a little rather they would 
not know it; besides, it might be offensive to 
them. I must stay at home. 

‘I needed two or three hours of vigorous 
exercise ; but Ismoked after each meal, and an 
hour and a half ortwo hours were gone. A 
good smoke requires an hour. [had notime 
for exercise, and I soon got so that it was irk- 
some ; in fine, I grew lazy. 

**ButI forbear. I don’t know how others 
get along with these daily experiences; but 
I could not endure them longer and I 
am no longer a smoker. I relate these 
experiences to you because I know you 
have a disposition to trouble people’s con- 
sciences about this sin; but a sinner knows 
best how a sinner feels and the above items 
may help you. Besides, [ owe you this con- 
fession as an evidence of approval of your ef- 
forts and arguments for my reform in this mat- 
ter.” 

The Levites were required to be thor- 
oughly clean and pure. Shall the Chris- 
tian priesthood be behind the Levitical? 
Shall that be allowed in our churches 
which would not for one moment have 
been tolerated in the old Jewish temple? 
Tobacco-chewers in the Lord’s house! Spit- 
toonsin pews and in pulpit—a dreadful 
need-be, or else what is far worse! Oh! for 
some Divine hand that with its scourge of 
small cords shall drive from the sanctuary 
all these incongruous, uncleanly sights and 
smells! Oh! for a breath from the heaven- 
ly hights that shall lead every Christian, 
whetber minister or layman, to renounce 
now and forever this impure thing and to 
“cleanse himself from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit.” 

It were blasphemous to imagine the Mas- 
ter and his disciples chewing or smoking, as 
they sat together on the mountain’s side, or 
sailed over Lake Gennesaret, or passed 
from the Supper to the Garden. Who does 
not shudder at the mere thought, inveter- 
ate chewer or smoker though he be? 

Is it, then, an insult, is it an imperti- 
nence even, for me to make a respeciful 
but most eurnest, prayerful appeal to all 
Christians, especially to those who stand at 
God’s altar as mivisters or as deacons, to 
wash their hands and cleanse their gar- 





ments in innocency of this thing? 
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DISCUSSION ON REVISION OF THE 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT IN THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


Dr. Humpnrey :—I took the liberty of dis- 
cussion to give notice that I would offer cer- 
tain instructions for this body to give to the 
Committee, so that this subject might be com- 
mitted with instructions. I propose to submit 
certain instructions, four in number. 

I. The Revision Committee is instructed to 
incorporate into the existing Form of Govern- 
mevt the two amendments in regard to the 
Synods just now adopted by the Presbyteries. 
The Committee is also desired to propose to 
the next Assembly such verbal changes in the 
text of the Form of Government as may be 
needed for purposes of adaptation, and to re 
porta form of wordsin which these changes 
may be proposed, by way of overture, to the 
Presbyteries for their adoption 

Let me say this instruction consists of two 
clauses: first, acknowledging the binding 
authority of the amendments to the cgnstitu- 
tion which have just been adopted by the 
presbyteries ; and, secondly,that they instruct 
the committee to incorporate this amendment 
into the Form of Government, and, as some 
verbal changes may be needed to adopt the 
text of these, they suggest some verbal changes 
which may be needed to the next Assembly 
and propose a form of words whereby the 
atnendments may be incorporated in the Form 
of Goverument. 

Il. The Assembly, while recognizing the 
great fidelity of the Committee inits work, does 
hereby relieve it from the duty of revising or 
in any way amending the Form of Govern 
ment, except in the verbal changes described 
in the first paragraph, and they are instructed 
to conform their revision of the Book of Disci 
pline to the present Form of Government. 

The first idea in this instruction is that we 
will retain the Form of Government as it now 
stands; and, secondly, directing the Commit- 
tee to conform their work on the Book of Dis 
cipline to the Form of Government as ft is. It 
is conservative as to the Form of Government 
and logical as to the Book of Discipline 

3d. The Committee is further instructed to 
put into their revision of the Book of Disci 
pline a distinct chapter on protests and dis 
sents, substantially like that in the present 
Bog} of Discipline. 

It has beev observed by such of us as have 
studied the revision that there was no chapter 
whatsoever on these subjects. The liberty of 
the Church to testify against error in doctrine 
and practice has been taken away from us, so 
far as discipline It is under 
stood, however, that a chapter on dissents and 
protests wil) be inserted in the revised Form 
of Government, if this house orders that re- 
vision to go forward; and, if we determine 
that the Form of Goverument shall not be 
revised, we shall have nothing at all on the 
subject of dissent and protest. 

4th. The Assembly would urge upon the 
Committee the importance of their submission 
of a final report to the next Assembly. 

The design of that is to biing this matter to 
aclose. It bas been before the Church for 
three years; now we give the Committee 
another year. It is time this business was 
closed up and four years are enough to en- 
able the Committee to make a final report. 
They have improved on their first report. We 
ane they will be satisfied with another year, 
that their report will then go down to the 
presbyteries, and at the end of five years from 
the begiuning the whole matter will be settled. 
It is time that it is settled. I am told by 
brethren that it has begun to agitate and 
trouble the Church. If they proceed now 
according to the Book, they may be upset by 
the pew Book. They are perplexed and do not 
know where they stand. It is essential to the 
peace of the Church and the action of the 
Church that it be settled as soon as possible, 

These are the four iustructions. Inow move 
the adoption of the first one. 

Dr. CRAVEN :—I mere!y wish to say that the 
Committee cannot have the slightest objection 
to this instruction. It never entered the mind 
of any ove of us that it would be expedient or 
proper to touch in any way the amendment 
that has just been passed by so large a vote of 
the presbyterics. 1 make this statement to re- 
move any idea that we would touch that in 
any degree 

The first instruction was adopted. 

On the motion to adopt the second, 

Dr, Humpnrey said: There are two propo- 
sitions in thisinstruction. First, to relieve the 
Committee from the duty of proposing any 
amendment or change in the Form of Govern- 
ment, to hold the Form of Government as it 
is; and, second, to require them to adapt 
their work in the Book of Discipline to the 
Férm of Government. 

Rev. C. 8. ARMSTRONG, of the Presbytery of 
Alton, asked that the instructions under which 
the original Committee was appointed be read 
at this stage. 

Dz. Craven :—I will state the circumstances 


is concerned. 





connected with the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, and also the answer of the Assembly 
at Saratoga to the request of the Committee 
that instructions be given them. The Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Assembly of 
Pittsburgh, on a report from the Committee of 
Bills and Overtures. 

That Committee recommended “ that, with- 
out expressing any opinion on the part of the 
Assembly of the changes proposed in the over- 
tures (Nos. 19, 20, and 21), a committee, con- 
sisting of six ministers and five elders, be ap- 
pointed by this Assembly to consider whether 
any changes, amendments, or additions should 
be made in our present Form of Government 
or Book of Discipline, and, if so, what; and 
that said Committee report to the next General 
Assembly.”’ A fourth overture was subse- 
quently referred to this Committee, on provid- 
ing in our Form of Government for an “ad- 
seesor’’ or vice-moderator; and Dr. Patton 
was added to the Committee. 

The Committee reported progress to the As- 
sembly of 1879, at Saratoga, stating that they 
had beld several meetings, and asking in- 
structions, should they be continued. Al- 
though the language of the resolutions under 
which they had been appointed seemed to refer 
to the entire subject of the revision of the Form 
of Government, they were in doubt of the extent 
of their powers as intended by the Assembly. 
They asked Instructions, stating to the Assem- 
bly how they understood the resolution ap- 
pointing them. The action of the Assembly 
was “that the report be accepted, and the 
Committee directed to continue their work as 
instructed by the last Assembly.”’ 

Such were the circumstances under which 
we were appointed. It will be obvious that 
the overtures referred to us by the Pittsburgh 
Assembly contemplated changes in the Form 
of Government; and various other overtures 
were referred to us by the Saratoga Assembly, 
looking toward the same thing. 

Our original appointment contemplated 
changes in the Form of Government among 
others on the demission of the ministry. We 
have acted on the overtures referred to us, 
and several changes proposed by us in this re- 
vised Book of Discipline contemplate changes 
in the Form of Government. I[f this instruc- 
tion be passed, a large portion of our work is 
nullified anda number of overtures referred 
to us are taken out of our hands. I wish the 
Assembly to understand that fact. 

De. Humpurer:— The remarks of Dr. 
Craven are clear, as showing the history of 
this matter. I do not know how far they 
have proceeded in the revision of the Form 
of Government and we are not at liberty to 
interrogate them. The preceding Assemblies 
did instruct them to revise the Form of 
Government, as well as the Book of Discl- 
pline; but it will be observed that in the 
first resolution referring to them they were in- 
structed to report such additions, changes, 
and alterations as might be necessary. That 
is not revision. That is not a complete and 
thorough revisal of the book. The suggestion 
was of additions and changes; but gradually 
the words revisal, revision, revision committee 
crept ip. What had begun by a simple and 
innocent appearauce of alterations turns out 
to be a complete and thorough revision. Un- 
doubtedly, the Committee were authorized to 
revise the Form of Goverument; but the ob- 
ject of this motion is to discharge the Commit- 
tee from that duty. We may do this with all 
propriety. tis not uncommon for deliberative 
bodies to discharge committees. We would do 
it with all courtesy, witb all thanke for their 
diligence. It is in the power of this Assem- 
bly, with perfect cdurtesy to the Committee, 
to discharge them from their duty. I ask you 
to do this. They have gone farenough. [f 
those brethren will bring the Form of Govern- 
ment here and point out defects, either.in prin- 
ciples or details, and state, one by one, the 
amendments that ought to be made, and these 
amendments are satisfactory to the Assembly, 
very well. What will they do? Will they 
suppress the whole chapter of preliminary 
principles or change the doctrines of the 
Church as to who are the officers of the 
Church—how they come into office,-what are 
the courts of the Church. Will they propose 
to set aside the grand idea that the same offi- 
cers who sit in the session also sit in the Pres- 
bytery, Synod, and Assembly, ministers and 
elders? Do they propose to give up the con- 
stitution of these bodies ? 

Or suppose they regard these fundamental 
principles as fixed. Are there any details which 
mar the Form of Government? If they will 
point out passages which ought to be amend- 
ed, and this Assembly is of their opinion, very 
well. 

It is a remarkable fact that since 1821—that 
is, for sixty years—very few amendments have 
been made in the Form of Government. The 
ratio of representation in the General Assembly 
has been charged, and recently an amendment 
has been made with regard to the power and 
covstitution of the synods. Another, at the 
period of reunion, requiring five ministers, in- 





stead of three, to constitute a presbytery. In 


sixty years no amendments have been made’ 


to this grand Form of Government that affect 
any fundamental principle. If these brethren 
have any amendments that ought to be pro- 
posed, let us hear them. 

Dr. J. H. MoItvaryve :—I am somewhat sur- 
prised at this attempt to give this instruction 
to this Committee, as it is conceded that pre- 
vious Assemblies committed to them the work 
of revising not only the Book of Discipline, 
but the Form of Government, and we should 
not, without the utmost necessity, put our- 
selves on the ground that they did what could 
not be sustained by sound judgment and wis- 
dom. The work of revision having been com- 
mitted to them, it is a simple duty of courtesy 
that they be allowed todo the work and re- 
port it to us, that we may see whether it is 
well done or not. Iam not so hide-bound as 
to the Form of Government that I cannot 
think it possible that it can be improved. 
There can be no progress without change. I 
can conceive of a mind’s becoming so fixed in 
adherence to what it bas already attained to 
that it would object to the Millennium itself, 
because it was a change. Considering the 
conscientious labor and the great learning of 
the Committee, | think it is possible they may 
lay before us some improvement, not only in 
the Book of Discipline, but in the Form of 
Government, and, for one, I want to see what 
they have done under ouf instruction. 

a * * . - 

Dx. W. E. Moore :—I am sure I speak the 
sentiment of the Committee when I say it 
would have welcomed any formulated instruc- 
tions from the Assembly ; but,if you tie our 
hands by a resolution absolutely binding us to 
do nothing but record your decisions, you ask 
us to do a work for which any of your clerks 
are competent. I yield to no mau in my re~ 
gard for the polity of our Church. Look at 
the composition of the Committee, and say 
whether they are men who would introduce 
anything revolutionary or seek to open a Pan- 
dora’s box of evils in the Church. We have 
sat thirty days during the last year, not as con- 
spirators against the peace and liberty of the 
Church, but doing the best one could for the 
Church of our fathers and of the children that 
God bas given us. We would not be the chil- 
dren of our fathers if we did not recognize 
the principle that the Church can improve its 
formulas. Qur fathers thought so in 1789 and 
1804 and 1820, when they reformed, in a meas- 
ure, their Standards. 

The Committee has decided on no change 
except tentatively. The principle that has 
actuated it has been loyalty, first to God and 
the Bible, then to our Presbyterian Church, its 
history and polity. Questions have come up 
in regard to the Form of Government which 
could only be answered by turning to the 
Digest. Would it not be a wise thing to formu- 
late what constitutes a quorum,to put the 
ruling elder in the place where he is now only 
by construction, if at all? Would it tear up 
the foundations of the Church to say that in 
any church court an elder shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum? By tying us up 
so closely, you prevent our even suggesting the 
putting into the Form of Government the law 
of the Church now found in decisions, which 
are sometimes conflicting. Pardon me if I 
speak warmly. I felt and I think we all felt 


as though it was thought there were some who. 
were conspiring against the interests of this 


good old Presbyterian Church, and would some 
day spring upon the Assembly 8 Form of 


Government, a Book of Discipline, and pro 


ably a Confession of Faith and a Catec’ 
which would set us all afloat. Dear. bre 
we are not those men. If we are wo 
your confidenee, I pray you repose som@, 






fidence in our integrity, in our judgmept; in. | 
our honesty, and in our heartfelt love @f*this: 


dear old Church, in which we and our..fatbers 
were born and hope to die. 


Dr. W. M. Paxton :—I have entire conf. 
brethren who constitute this. 
I believe they are faithfal mén‘ 


dence in the 
Committee ; 
aud sound Presbyterians; but I have ‘lived 
long enough to know that ruin comes little by 
little. It is introduced by an inch,and then 
by an ell, and the ruin commenced with ths 
inch. I regard this as a very serious question. 
It must be remembered that this General As- 
sembly is a union of two branches of the, Pres- 
byterian Church, and I deprecate from ‘the 
depths of my soul anything that will weaken 
the bonds that bind us together. This union 
is upon the basis of the Standerds, and they 
are the Confession of Faith, the Cateehism, 
andthe Form of Government. We pat our 
hands to that union in good faith. I do- not 
want ever to see the day when we must stand 
before this Assembly and say that the bonds 
of the union are broken, because you have 
gone back on the original eompact. There is 
where the danger lies. This matter is fllus- 
trated by what has oceurred here. There 
were a few overtures presented wanting to 
know if a change could not be made im the 
Form of Government to allow a judicial com- 


mission ; and this overture came in reference 
to a change in the Book of Discipline; anda 
third in relatien to another. The matter was 
put into the bands of a Committee, with no 
idea of a new Book of Discipline or a new 
Form of Government; and that idea was 
extended and talked about, until to-day 
the Committee comes before you and presents 
you with a new Book of Discipline. And, 
further, instead of contemplating only such 
changes as had been printed, the Committee 
had befofe them, for their serious considera- 
tion, anew Form of Government. Was there 
ever a better illustration of how change goes 
on, little by little, until you have changed the 
whole matter; and when you have done that 
you have weakened the bonds of our union. 

T ask you to pause on the brink of this quese 
tion. I may go further, and say that the Com- 
mittee bas talked about a chapter in the Form 
of Government showing how the Confession 
of Faith may be changed. I stand here to-fay — 
to tell you that the moment you lay your hends 
on that Confession of Faith the bonds’ are: 
broken ; -and I stand here to tell you that you ~ 
have been perfidious to the bargain, and | 
we bo longer stand by those terms of ui 
This is the time to stop. Withdraw the Fe 
of Government from the Committée, ani 
them understand they are only to make t 
verbal changes necessary to make it c ‘ 
to the overtures. Then we can adopt : 
ily. We stand by the union heartily. Dmever 
was more happy than I bave been in the union 
of this Presbyterian, Church; but I : 
brethren, it is time to stop before the 
has been made too wide. 

Dr. E. Ersxine:—I was glad w 
Committee was appointed, and I h 
would prosecute their work to a 
issue. . . . As we learn fro 6 a of 
report and the statements that’ Havé "Been 
made here, the plowshare of revision is‘being 
run too deep—so deep that we have eaten te 
apprehend that fundamental fine on 
Form of Government would be ruptured); and 
hence the necessity of preserving the 
from alarm, and not destroying 
the integrity and stability of the Ch 
New Testament has been eh or 
synods have been broken up (which fl wWaé in 
favor of); but fs there not danger th 
are coming so fast as to exciteeppréhéasion 
that the old Church may be standitg fw slip- 
pery places, to shake .the confidenge Of the 
people in the stability of -thé United 
Church? The old Standards. have. stoed 
the test of a century, If revised, 
I apprehend they will haye Wop again 
and amended.- I have been amazed at the 
profound wisdom of the Form of Government 
and the Book of Discipline, as "proved by ex- 
perience in the practical! working of the 
Churcli. [think it woul be Wise to ask this 
Committee to eomplete thelr revicion! of the 
Book of,Discipline, and ,couform that to the 
Form of Government, and let us try its practi- 
cal operation. Would it pot be better to work 
on in hearty gympathy under the old’ Form of 
Governnient ‘than to have ‘aistract . and 
distrust, awd shaking of ednfidence under the 
amendments that may be proposed ? 

| Rev. S&. &. Hows, of Towa —I am the last of 
the eafly men that went across the Mississippi 
Biver:to work in this Church, and ‘we: have 
Wrgught long and. well under the old Form of 


bb phar it was, and is, and as I hope it 
y 













a This continua] agitation has the 
same effect upon ug there that the tinkering 
te tad curreh¢cy bas pon mien of money. Wo 
not want the Standards revised. It disturbs 
the progrésé of ‘the Chureb, and some of the 
dider brethren entreated me, if I bade chance, 
§ deme dies~ - hand against; this move- 
} thent. I respeet all the members of this Com- 
; tpittee; but, I da not belipye, there are fifty 
' en in our Chureh who, by sitting ive years 
dily, contd make as good a Confession of 
aith, Form of .Government, and Book of 
Discipline as we Have. The uten who made 
them had stad@ied every part of the Bible, and 
 gome of thent could repeat it almost from be- 
‘to enfin Hebrew and in Greek. They 
were scholars that we have not now fp the 
revision of the New Testament, I aseure you. 
They satin, Cromwell’s time, year after year, 
and brought in. their reports to Parliament 
and even: Parliament panened fa and there 
were there who could ju ge of 
ani’ belfeve that, next to ¢ 3 oly 
Scriptures, theré is nO book that 
mach’ wisdom’ as ours. “It is 4 ace an, 
hte nen eprere fer) 7. * “n 
* 

The "Bedapute ons that the motion was 
not in,order, unless a-motion- was made'to ny 
Dr. Humphrey's motion on the tabie, for the 
purpose of taking up the substitu 

Evpsr H. W. Wiutu1aMs ted. that the 
motion of Dr, Humphrey be laid on the table 
indefinitély. Lost. 

Dr. Jouw Hatt >—I deprecate very strongly 
and do not’ see any reason fot 6ur raising these 
questions of disintegrations and breaking ap 
the foundations, or — of that kind) I 
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think I speak'the mind of all my brethren 
here when I say we are ove united Christian 
Presbyterian Church. We are one for the 
truth of God and the work he has given us to 
do. There is no use in making general state- 
ments about progress and advancement. To 
make them of real value, there must be defini- 
tion of the terms, and we have not time for 
those definitions. Does any one believe that 
the members of this Committee bave any secret 
or ulterior purpose about the integrity or the 
hereditary character of our Church? There is 
no one who doubts that they honestly under- 
stood that they were authorized to take the 
steps they have taken. If we made some de- 
claration last year, or the year before, by which 
they understood so, and if we now find it is 
not desirable, can there be any real objection, 
in point of wisdom, to our giving some such 
instruction as that proposed by Dr. Humphrey? 

It is conceivable, as our Church extends over 
this continent, that we may find it necessary, 
as we have doné in the matter of synods, to 
make some new arrangements for working out 
old principles ; but I do not think this is a time 
in which we should hasten the work of change 
or set our people to thinking that some great 
change is coming. We have Presbyterian 
Churches around about us with whom I hope 
the Head of the Church will yet make us one. 
That fact should deter us from giving out the 
impression that we have anything to change in 
the Form of our Church Government. 

We do not impugn the honesty of the Com. 
mittee. If we reflect upon anybody, we reflect 
upon ourselves in previous Assemblies, and we 
ate prepared to give an utterance that will 

m and perpetuate confidence in us as an 
e st, honest, intelligent, persistent, Chris- 
tia Church, that has principles that are not 
- gina nebulous way in the air, but are 
rooted and grounded in our convictions and 
built upon the sure word of the Living God. 

Dr. CRAVEN :—I wish to say a few words in 
reference to two matters presented by Dr. 
Paxton. The idea of the appointment of a 
committee of revision was not a thing that 
grew up little by little. The resolution under 
which we were appointed came in full form 
from the Committee on Bills and Overtures, 
to whom had been referred several important 
overtures, all of which contemplated consid- 
erable changes. The first was from the Synod 
of New Jersey. I know what was in that, be- 
cause I drew it. The resolution came in full 
form from that Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, and was adopted by the Assembly at 
Pittsburgh, fully understanding what they did. 

The second matter I thank my Brother Pax- 
ton for mentioning. Fealty to my Committee 
prevented me, as the majority of the Commit- 
tee were not present. A revised Form of Goy- 
ernment was before the Committee. Dr. Hat- 
field and myself drew up a paper, which we 
submitted to the Committee for consideration, 
remarking that we presented it on our individ- 
ual responsibility, and that we were not con- 
vinced that it would be expedient to present 
a Revised Form of Government to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; but, merely for the purpose 
of testing the matter in the Committee and 
learning what the Committee desired, we pre- 
sented this. We have carefully considered 
this paper, I think, to our profit ; but the ques- 
tion has never been presented to the Commit- 
tee whether this should be presented as a re- 
vised book tothe General Assembly. My mind 
has been gravitating from the beginning to- 
ward the conclusion that the expédient thing 
for the Committee was merely to make verbal 
amendments to the old Form of Government. 
I do uot believe the revised Form would have 
been presented to the Assembly by a majority 
of the Committee. 

I believe the members of this Committee may 
be trusted for their regard for the interests of 
the Church and its essential principles and the 
old Form of Government. 

It is true there was a form proposed con- 
cerning the mode of altering the constitution. 
That rule provided a far more stringent rule 
than that made by the adopting act. 
Had it been brought before the Assembly, you 
would have seen that an amendment of the 
Confession of Faith was made almost impossi- 
ble, requiring the concurrent action of three 
Assemblies and two-thirds of the Presbyteries. 

I reiterate the remark with which I com- 
menced. That paper was laid before the Com- 
mittee with the understanding that it was 
merély tentative. It was considered by the 
Committee with the distinct understanding 
that they pledged themselves to nothing. The 
question presenting it to the Assembly has 
never been voted on, and I believe 1 might 
almost say the whole body would be opposed 
to presenting it. : 

I believe that next year, if we were left un- 
trammeled and this had been committed to us, 
you would find merely verbal snendments to 
the Form of Goverament as it pn »w exists. 

* * * * * * 

May we not be hurrying these things too 
ravidiv? I believe we can improve what our 
fathers have left us. It is an attribute of God 


alone tomake athing perfect. It is the office of 
the Holy Spirit to enlighten and enlarge the 
Church of Christ, that they advance on what 
theirfathers havedone. Nevertheless, I heart- 
ily support the motion presented by Dr. 
Humphrey. 

JUDGE BRECKINRIDGE :—I feel compelled by 
duty to say a word, lest I be misunderstood. 
Lest some one may suppose from what has 
been said that this Committee is capable of 
proposing to the Church radical changes, on 
anything which will lead them upon divisive 
measures, let me ask you to consider the 
names of these men uponit. Dr. Craven, Dr. 
Patton, Dr. Magill, Dr. West are these men 
who would make attempts at radical change 
and the destruction of the foundation. Again 
we have Nixon, Moore, and myself. Here is 
an Old School majority. And this is liable to 
be suspected of divisive measures. I remember 
once an old lady who lived as she supposed in 
Virginia. At last there came a suggestion that 
the line had not been rightly ran; the survey- 
ors came and ran the line, and threw the old 
lady into North Carolina. She woke up in 
North Carolina anddied. Ithought I was born 
an Old School Presbyterian; there mingle in 
my veins two distinct streams of Old School 
blood, and I know my ancestry, because they 
were Presbyterian and Old School; but to 
learn here to-day that I bear a part in seeking 
to divide the Church puts me in a condition 
to sympathize with the old lady. 

Let me say with regard to this Form of Goy- 
ernment matter: Out of this question grows 
the whole question of the Book of Dis- 
cipline, and in all the discussions con- 
cerning possible changes of the Form of Gov- 
ernment this suggestion was brought before 
us. We thought it would be a good plan to 
put at rest the question whether elders were 
essential to make a quorum; and it was con- 
sidered a good plan that the elders should be 
tried by the presbytery, and not by the session. 
These are the sole changes which we intend to 
propose, other than verbal. As to the Confes- 
sion of Faith, why, you send a shudder through 
me when you lead me to suppose it will be re- 
vised. Astothe Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
I would almost as soon think of changing the 
Bible. The only question before the Commit- 
tee was: How could we make it impossible to 
change these? 

Now, if, at the question of any proposed verb- 
al change, you prick up your ears and say the 
Church is ruined, may we uot consider that 
there is something the matter with the 
Church ? 

I wish to plant my feet on the rock of these 
symbols, as we have them from our fathers; 
but I still stand on the rock with my head in 
the sunlight and the breeze of discussion blow- 
ing over me. 

The motion of Dr. Humphrey, relieving the 
Committee from the duty of revising the Form 
of Government, except as to verbal changes, 
was then put to vote and carried. 


Hyun Dates, 


DR. DODDRIDGE AND MISS SCOTT. 


BY PROFESSOR H. M. GOODWIN. 

















INFORMATION has been solicited by the au- 
thor of ‘‘Hymnu Notes and Queries’’ concern- 
ing Miss Elizabeth Scott, afterward Mrs. Wil- 
liams, whose name is associated with that of 
Dr. Doddridge as the writer of many devo- 
tional hymns transcribed by him, and pre- 
served in manuscript in connection with his 
own. ‘ 

I may not be able to furnish all the infor- 
mation desired concerning this estimable lady ; 
but will supplement the facts already elicited 
with a few illustrative “‘ notes’”’ and recollec- 
tions. 

A writer in Tae INDEPENDENT of August 
19th furnishes two hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of Dr. Doddridge, addressed to the Rev. 
Mr. Scott, of Norwich, together with some 
interesting extracts from the “‘ Private Diary 
and Correspondence’? of Dr. Doddridge, 
which disclose a very high regard and 
esteem, not to say love, for the gifted 
poetess beyond what would nowadays be 
deemed proper for a married man to enter- 
tain toward an unmarried lady. This, how- 
ever, was according to the fashion of that 
time. Leigh Hunt, in one of his essays, writ- 
ten with this book before him, speaks at 
length of ‘‘ Dr. Doddridge as a gallant,” where 
this venerable hymn-writer appears ina new 
character to most of tbe Christian world, who 
know him only as the author of the “‘ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul” and of 
many of the best hymns in the language. He 
says of him that “ he was adored by all classes 
and ages. Doors flew open to receive him; 
men pressed his hands ; old ladies fell in love 
with him ; and young ladies, who were not al- 
lowed to fall in love, beautified bis wife and 





wrought ornaments for her person. The first 


characteristic thing we meet with in the vol- 








ume before us is ‘a splendid apron’ which 
*dear Miss Scott’ wrought on purpose for Mrs. 
Doddridge, and with which the Doctor felt 
himself ‘quite overwhelmed.’ The editor, 
speaking of it as now existing, says it is ‘one 
of the most costly and beautiful that can be 
imagined.’’’ He then quotes the eulogistic 
verses addressed by Dr. Doddridge to Miss 
Scott. These have already been given, but 
will bear to be printed again: 

“Too lovely maid, possess’d of every art 

To charm the fancy and command the heart ; 

The bloom of Paradise thy needle paints, 

Thy songs the echo of celestial saints, 

And the blest youth to whom thy love is given 

Will pass through Eden in the way to Heaven.” 

** Alas !’’ adds the essayist, ‘no blest youth 
took a road so delightful. Miss Scott, whom 
her father called a ‘Protestant nun,’ from 
her devotion to works of charity, and who was 
a poetess as well as paintress, died a maid. 
There were not enough Dr. Doddridges to 
appreciate her. . . There are some affect- 
ing letters which passed between her and the 
Doctor, and pretty strong instances of the light 
in which she regarded him. We fear he ought 
to have turned Mussulman, or not written 
verses.”” 

I need not say that Leigh Hunt is mistaken 
here, as poets are very apt to be concerning 
matters of fact, and that there is more poetry 
than truth in the assertion that Miss Scott 
died a maid. The writer of this happens to be 
a lineal descendant of the man to whom Miss 
Scott was afterward married—viz., Col. Elisha 
Williams, of Conn., one of the early presidents 
of Yale College, whose name is emblazoned 
with those of Pearson and Clapp and Stiles 
and Dwight on the memorial window in the 
new Battell Chapel at Yale. That there was 
an attachment between her and Dr. Doddridge 
is probably true, and the traditional story is 
that before his marriage he sought, her hand, 
but was refused, not for want of love, but from 
a heroic sense of duty toward her widowed 
father, whom she would not leave so long as he 
lived. 

Some further account of this accomplished 
lady, who so won the heart and praises of 
Doddridge, may be of interest to others besides 
the author of ‘‘ Hymn Notes and Queries.” 

She was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott. Not the commentator or the hymnist, 
as Mr. Bird supposes (the latter is proved to 
be a brother of Miss 8.), but a Dissenting min- 
ister of Norwich, between whom and Dr. 
Doddridge there existed a warm fraternal 
friendship. That she was accomplished in the 
highest sense of the word, a lady of the rarest 
mental and moral excellence, appears from 
other sources besides the ‘“‘ seraphical lines” 
of Doddridge. Her skill in needlework, as 
shown in the “ splendid apron”’ she wrought 
for Mrs. Doddridge, is evidenced also by sun- 
dry heirlooms of embroidery which were 
worked by her fair fingers and brought over 
with her to America. 

The writer has seen a wedding dress of Miss 
Scott’s which rivaled in costliness and beauty 
the garment that so ‘‘ overwhelmed "’ the Rev- 
erend Doctor. As a poetess and hymn writer 
she excelled, according to the standard of 
those days, and several of her devotional 
hymns still hold a place in our modern collec- 
tions, beside those of Watts and Doddridge. 
{A manuscript book of her hymns was for 
many years iu the library of Judge Thos. Scott 
Williams, of Hartford, but cannot now be 
found. It is earnestly hoped that it may yet 
be recovered. ] y 

But it is forher dignity and saintliness of 
character that her memory is most fondly 
cherished. From the traditions of her that re- 
main in the family into which she married, she 
well deserved the name her father bestowed 
upon her of a “Protestant nun,” not only 
from her devotion to works of charity, but 
from the unworldly and secluded type of her 
piety. Among the early reminiscences of my 
childhood are frequent visits to the ancestra] 
mansion, in. Wethersfield, Conn., built by 
Rector Williams and to which he brought his 
bride. The old house has recently been dis- 
placed by a modern one, but the venerable 
and stately elms planted by him still stand. 
Adjoining one of the spacious bed-chanibers, 
from whose walls the benevolent face of the 
Rector looked down with eyes that followed 
and smiled on the beholder, was a small room, 
which used to be her study and oratory, 
the walls hung with a rich green paper, 
brought over from England, like that which 
adorned her own room in her father’s house. 
Here she was accustomed to read and write 
and pray, and the odor of sanctity which stil! 
pervaded that little room was something 
almost palpable to the senses. That ber piety 
should be tinged with a certain ascetic gloom 
was a4 natural consequence of her broken 
health and the religious teaching of the times, 
A religious diary which she kept (a part of 
which is still extant) reveals an ‘‘ anatomy of 
melancholy” as minute, if not as learned and 
interesting, as that of old Burton; but with 





all this recluse and introversive ty toward 
God there was mingled a and char- 
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ity and benevolence toward men which 
shows, as in the case of Cowper, that a bitter 
sap or a gloomy Calvinistic faith may bring 
forth sweet blossoms. Her correspondence, 
not only with Dr. Doddridge, but with other 
literary men in England, was large and vari- 
ous, and her works and walks of charity 
among the poor were not less abundant. A 
word or two further concerning the man to 
whom she gave her hand, may not be without 
interest. 

Rev. Elisha Williams, of Connecticut, known 
as ‘* Rector’? Williams, from his office as pres- 
ident or rector of Yale College, which he held 
for thirteen years, from A. D. 1726 to 1739; 
also as Colonel Williams, from his subsequent 
connection with the army, went to England in 
1749, on an embassy of the Government, where 
he made the acquaintance of Dr. Doddridge. 
Being now a widower, his wife having died 
during his two years’ absence, the Doctor in- 
troduced him to Miss Scott as “ another pray- 
ing colonel,” the allusion being to the pious 
Col. Gardiner, whose life he had recently pub- 
lished. ‘Lhis, of course, was subsequent to the 
tributary verses aforesaid, though his regard 
and admiration for his early charmer was un- 
diminished. The Rector’s suit succeeded bet- 
ter than that of the Doctor, the obstacle to her 
marriage being now removed, and Miss Scott 
returned with him to America as Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

The high regard in which Dr. Doddridge 
held his American friend may be seen from 
what he says of him in a letter written about 
thistime. ‘‘I regard Col. Williams,’’ he says, 
‘as one of the mst valuable men upon earth, 
He has, joined to an ardent sense of religion, 
solid learning, consu:aimate pradence, great 
candor and sweetuess uf temper, and a cér- 
tain nobleness of soul capable of conceiving 
and acting the greatest things without seem- 
‘He was,’ says President 4 Pid ou 
classical scholar, well versed. 0.0 gic, me 
physics, and ethics, and in sto ant 
tory. He presided at cou 


livered orations gracefully and: with animated 
dignity.”” Rector Williams was a cousin of 
Col. Ephraim Williams, the founder of Wil- 
liams College, and great-uncle of the late 
Chief-Justice Williams, of Hartford, and a 
worthy representative of one of the largest 
and best families of New England. He'died 
in 1755, ditat 61. So much for the man who 
bore away the prize Dr. Doddridge failed to 
secure, and who thus 


“ passed through Eden on the way to Heaven.” 


I will conclude this sketch with some ex- 
tracts from another autograph letter of Dr. 
Doddridge, now in my possession, to the Rev. 
Mr. Scott, the father of Elizabeth, of a later 
date than those already given, which, besides 
showing his high esteem of that lady, contains 
an interesting allusion to his friend, Dr. Watts: 


“ NorTHamprTon, Dec. 15, 1748. 
“Revp & very Dear Sir: 

“To prevent as far as possible any Alarm which so 
tender & friendly a Heart might take from the signs 
of Mourning wh. my Paper bears, I begin with telling 
you what I am sure you will hear with great Pleasure 
—that thro ye abundant goodness of God my Wife's 
Recovery is advanced almost beyond my Hopes & 
that l have seldom in my whole acquaintance with 
her known her in a better state of Health and Spirits 
than she generally enjoys; which { mention with the 
greater Thankfulness as she sustained afew Months 
ago the Shock of losing her pious Mother, which in 
the low way in which she was a year ago might per- 
haps have quite sunk her. Many Circumstances con- 
curred to reconcile us to the Stroke, particularly that 
it set her at Liberty from an incurable Illness which 
rendered Life useless and burdensome. Yet you 
know, Sir, there are languid seasons when even that 
Consideration cannot balance ye Tenderness of Na- 
ture on such an Awful occasion. 

“The Extremity in wh. my Mother in Law 
lay at Worcester carried me from London a lit- 
tle sooner than I should have left it, and break 
ing in a little on ye Time of my Return home 
toward the Beginning of our Vacation threw 
me into an unusual Hurry. Especially, as just 
after we sat down to Academical Bust our 
Trustees of Mr. Coward's Fund came down and held 
a publick Examination of all their pupils & those 
on the Independent Fund. Then the Hospital Sermon 
was to be prepared for ye Press—which I hope by the 
way you have ere this received. Then & before & 
since, the Committee for establishing ye Hospital 
which I was under strong & peculiar obligations to 
attend took up almost a whole Day every Week, & 
at yesame Time ye Laws of our little College were 
to be settled on occasion of some new Emergencies 
& transcribed at large by my own Hand, after much 
deliberation on several Particulars. And to all this 
has been added the Importanity of Dear Doctor 
Watts as on the Door of Eternity to send him tran- 
scribed the former part of my intended Discourse on 
ye Rise & Progress of Religion, a taird partof wh. I 
have now at length got ready for him, tho by my last 
Intelligence concerning him I much fear he will not 
live to read it. But all these things have decoyed me 
from Day to Day & from week to week into a Delay 
of writing to my inestimable Norwich Friends of 
which I am heartily ashamed. 

“Permit me now dear Sir after having begd your 
pardon & thatof my Charming Miss Scott for this 
strange Infatuatéon—for such I account it—thank ) ow 
both for that overflowing abundance of ummerited 
Esteem and Tenderness which your last as also yr 
former Letters I have had the honour of receiving 
from either expresses. Iam filled with Confusion in 
ye Recollection. Butif one visit has not undeceived 








you we will God willing next June see what another 
ean do, Tean only say 1 long for the Time—long to 


ing to be conscious of ha if, tom om? 
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great honor. He spoke Latin it tly a aw: 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





[June 9, 1881, 











leave even all the Dear Branches of my own Family 
except Mr. Parmele whom I may perhaps bring again, 
to come & throw my Self into your Friendly Arms & 
to renew ye never to be forgotten pleasures of 1741. 
In the mean time I have sent you one of the fincst 
Poems I have seen since that Time, I mean Miss 
Scott's on her Closet, with which both I& my wife 
& several others of my most judicious Friends have 
been exceedingly delighted. Most unfit am I to cor- 
rect what I should be utterly unable to imitate, I 
have transcribed it as an inestimable Treasure & 
send it back least ye Copy should be wanted having 


only presumed to put out two words in an Alexan 
drine of wh. I beg Sir you would please to inform that 
excellent Lady with allthe most affectionate & re 


spectful salutations from my wife & Self both to her 
& her much honoured Father 

“ Through the undeserved Goodness of God to me I 
am well tho amidst Continual Labours while younger 
& stronger & better men are dying around me, par 
ticularly some of my own Pupils from whom I had 
high Expectations. But I think Sir that all who had 
the Happiness of being known to you are pretty well. 
Mr. Olding Is a singular blessing at Glocester & Mr. 
Copplestone goes on well at Buckingham. I bless God 
ye Congregation is in a flourishing State here, & if 
two members proposed to our Communion be admit 
ted at next Church meeting they will make up the 
Number of those who had been taken in since the 
Beginning of the Year, thirty. I must now having 
neither Time nor paper to Enlarge—shall therefore 
only add that I earnestly entreat you would allow a 
share in your greatly esteemed Prayers to 

“Revd & Dear Sir, Your most respectful, most af 
fectionate & most obliged Friend Brother & Servt 

“P. Dopprivog. 


“(P.S.)-1 earnestly beg that how little soever I 
have deserved it I may hear quickly from some of 
you. He that searches my Heart knows that you are 
so dear to me that far from thinking much of a few 
Minutes to write | wd willingly ride from Sea to Sea 
todo any real service to Yourself or that excellent 
Lady whom God ts pleased to continue under him- 
self your chief Delight & Comfort.” 


Onivet CotLeor, Micn. 


Fine Arts. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE 





(TainTeexTué Parer.} 


A. Hontineton (116 Waverly Place) paints 
portraits aud other things after a fashion 
quite his own, bjs work calling for no special 
comment, save a word of commendation for 
its rareness in exbibilious. His “ Portrait of 
Miss H.,’’ in the last Academy Exbibition, was 
quite equal to the majority of family portraits 
say of fifty years ago. 

D. Huntington, N. A. (49 East Twentieth 
Street), has the high honor of being president 
of the National Academy, # position that more 
than once must have filled his heart with bit 
terness. He certainly makes an admirable 
president, doing all things decently and in 
order, aud in all his official relations preserv- 
ing an even courtesy, that has won him many 
friends, even among those who do not approve 
of his methods in art. Mr. Huntington was born 
in New York, in 1816. He studied under Pro- 
fessor Morse, iv 1835, and later on with Inman. 
In 1839 he was in Italy, and sent home there- 
from sundry pictures, that won bim favor with 
art circles in his own country. Uniting great 
personal popularity with a degree of skill never 
far ahead of his generation, Mr. Huntington 
has had great success as a portrait painter. 
Among his best-known portraits may be 
named those of President Lincoln, now in the 
Union League Club House, New York; Chan- 
cellor Ferris, in the New York University; R. 
B. Minturn, in the St. Luke’s Hospital ; and 
his late work, a portrait of Mrs. Hayes, now in 
the White House. Of Mrs. Hayes’s portrait 
this only can be said, that it isan intensely 
recognizable likeness of the dear and noble wo- 
man who has won so many hearts as mistress 
of the Executive Mansion. It may almost be 
called a cruel likeness, since it preserves every 
line of Mrs. Hayes’s rather plain features, 
without so much as asuggestion of the win- 
ning kindliness that always made the homely 
features lovely. The approach to a smile is a 
simper and the position is strained and con- 
ventional to the last degree. It is quite as ex- 
pressionless as the worst of the faces in “The 
Republican Court,”’ in the late A. T, Stewart's 
high-priced collection. Mr. Huntington’s por- 
traits of hard, cold, calculating men of facts 
are geverally good ; but the grace of woman- 
hood and the tenderer qualities that some- 
times underlie the strongest characters he bas 
almost invariably failed in avy attempt at 
portraying. His allegorical pictures are never 
more than affected misses, heartlessly posing 
for the occasion. He would have painted Mr. 
Gradgrind to perfection; but he would have 
failed with “ Little Nell.” There is generally 
excellent likeness of features in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s work, a good feelivg of color, an un- 
pleasant degree of stiffness in the costumes 
and accessories, a certain unmistakable sitting- 
or-standing-for portrait pose, a considerable 
skill in management of lights. His pictures 
are often pitched on an unfortunate key, but 
are seldom inharmonious. They show a good 
knowledge of modeling, and a pleasant sim- 
plicity, that covers a multitude of faults. Mr. 
Huntington belongs to the old school of por- 
trait painters, is perhaps the most dignified 
and successful exponent of its methods now 








living in America, and so long as there is a 
remnant of the fading generation left will be 
popular with them. His works are valuable as 
records, but they will never do to stand 
among the best things art can do in por- 
traiture. 

George Innesa, N. A. (University Buildings), 
is one of the few really great landscape paint- 
ers of his day and generation. He bas a world- 
wide reputation, ranks with Daubigny, Carot, 
and Courbet, and in his best work has shown 
not merely full talent, but unmistakable 
genius; but he is wildly variable. His tem- 
pers are like those of an April day. His great 
work, done in the fullest exaltation of mind, 
shows the might and majesty of genius; his 
lesser work strikes a point not much above 
mediocrity. Fortunately, he does his best 
work most of the time. It is only now and 
then that he disappoints his friends. Mr. 
Inness was born in Newburg, N. Y., in 1825. 
He began the study of art in Newark, N. J., 
and during some time was under the strict 
discipline of the engraver’s craft. In 1846 we 
find him with Regis Gignoux, probably teach- 
ing that artist quite as much as he learned 
of him. He has been a@ frequent visitor to 
Europe, amd has paiuted Italian, French, 
and English landscapes with wonderful 
feeling of the local coloring to be found in 
these countries. His American landscapes 
have, however, been those upon which his 
great reputation has mainly been reared. They 
are full of subtle tenderness. They are the 
work of aman who bas heard the heart-beat 
of Nature. He “gives with equal felicity the 
drowsy heat, hot shimmer, and lanquid quiet 
of a summer noon, or the storm-weighed at- 
mosphere, its dark masses of vapor, and the 
wild gathefing of thunder-clouds, with their 
solemn hush before the tempest breaks.’’ 
Yes, in these things Innessis supreme. Let 
him be judged by his best work. Toa man 
who gives so much to the world the world 
ean forgive some things. What though he 
has been at times ‘recklessly experimenta- 
tive, indulging in sameness of ideas, often de- 
stroying good work by bad, lawless in manner, 
using pigments sometimes as though they 
were mortar and he the plasterer.”” His ex- 
periments have led to magnificent successes ; 
his sameness of ideas have been true art ideas; 
bis destruction of good work by bad has been 
through a heart of yearning to make good 
work better—best of all motives ; and, though 
he plastered his canvas an inch thick with 
paint, using a veritable trowel in the opera- 
tion, be who loves art cares not, since he 
makes better pictures than the most who call 
themselves artists. There is no canon of art 
that prohibits the painting of pictures with a 
trowel. George Inness is a giant among the 
art pigmies of his time—a great man, and in 
many an exhibition for the last quarter of a 
century he bas loomed up among the swarm- 
ing, clamorous, pushing, commonplace crowd 
like a calm and self-contained Gulliver in the 
fields of Lilliput. 

George Inness, Jr., a son of this great man, 
has already done much good work, showiug 
intensity of purpose in art. He paints ani- 
mals in action with wonderful verve. He is 
an excellent colorist, a quick and accurate 
draughtsman, and has knack at catching and 
fastening to his canvas the spirit of stirring 
scenes. He is sure to make avery high mark 
as an animal painter,if his present successes 
should not lesgen his earnestness of pur- 
pose. 

Albert Insley (51 West Tenth Street) paints 
quiet landscapes after nice, old-fashioned 
methods. They are generally pleasingly 
chosen subjects, hbarmoniousin tone, rather 
finical in regard to details, suggestive of the 
studio, rather than the field, and of the art 
school, rather than of Nature. 

N. 8. Jacobs (337 Fourth Avenue) is one of 
the artists who may very properly be called 
clever, since he does many things, and, though 
as yet he has done no positively great work, he 
has done little but what was good and inter- 
esting. His genre pictures are spirited, his 
flower pictures full ef light and life and color, 
In his work he is a man who sparkles, rather 
than shines. There is enthusiasm in all his 
work, and other qualities that promise really 
famous work in the future. 

Henry E. Janes (141 East Sixteenth Street) 
paints still-life subjects in a pleasantly decor- 
ative way. Attempts figures sometimes, and 
shows by his attempts that he has yet much 
to learn. 

Frank C. Jones (58 West Fifty-seventh 8t.) 
showed by his picture in the Academy Exhi- 
bition of this year (a little picture called 
‘Grandmother's Tales ’’) that he was capable 
of poetic conceptions and could express them 
pleasantly. There needs to be in his concep- 
tions a greater degree of simplicity, but there 
is good color and movement. He paints with 
a firm brush and a full palette, having a pretty 
clear idea of what he wishes to do and the 
good sense to stop when he has done it. 

H. Bolton Jones (58 West Fifty-seventh St.) 
is certainly one of the young artists in feeling, 





whatever his years may be. His landscapes, 
studied to the last degree in the matter of de- 
tails, pever give one the impression of having 
boen fussed over. Aiming, perhaps, for too 
close and utterly unattainable accuracy, Mr. 
Jones’s pictures, sometimes and in some parts, 
give one the impression of overelaborated 
studies. This is their fault. In color they 
are true to Nature and true to art. The draw- 
ing is generally beyond criticism and they are 
luminous in atmosphere. His ‘‘ Wayside Pool, 
South Orange, N. J.’’ was one of the very best 
landscapes in the Academy of this year. 
Painting in somewhat broader masses, making 
his pictures poems from rather than prose 
records of Nature, Mr. Jones would, with his 
excellent technique, rank with the foremost 
landscape artists of this country. 

David Johnson, N. A. (52 East Twenty- 
third Street) was in his early days a pupil of 
Cropsey. In 1859 Mr. Johnson helped to 
found the Artists’ Fund Society. He has been 
an Academician since 1862. 

Eastman Johnson, N. A. (65 West Fifty-fifth 
Street), is a native of Maine. He began bis 
studies*in the United States, and pursued 
them afterward in Diisseldorf, Paris, Holland, 
Italy, and at The Hague. He first came prom- 
inently into public notice as aclever painter 
of scenes from Negro and domestic life. 
These he exhibited some time about 1860. 
His success was almost immediate, as it de- 
served to be. Many of his early pictures were 
lithographed and reproduced in chromos, 
finding their way into thousands of house- 
holds and making Mr. Johnson’s name a famil- 
iar one throughout the country. The artist 
was not, however, spoiled by this catch-penny 
notoriety. He has steadily advanced in his 
profession, until he now takes a front place in 
the ranks of American artists. He has a quick 
eye for the picturesque in every-day life. He 
has a consummate sense of the humorous. He 
puts life—the life that we all enjoy living—into 
his pictures. As a colorist he is strong; asa 
draughtsman, correct. In all the requirements 
of his profession he may be reckoned a master, 
His picture in the last Academy Exhibition, 
“The Funding Bill,” representing two strong- 
faced gentlemen engaged in a discussion, was 
most admirable in all respects save in compo- 
sition. It was two pictures in one. To use 
the phrase of the studios, it did not hang to- 
gether well. There is much animation in 
the figures. They are painted with that 
certainty that comes of full knowledge. The 
flesh tints are excellent, the shadows deep and 
transparent, the modeling correct. The pose 
of both men is somewhat conventional, but the 
attitude is, at least, a possible one. A portrait 
of achild, who, with her sled, goes merrily 
out to play in the snow, was Mr. Johnson’s 
contribution to the American Artists’ Exbibi- 
tion. The contrast of the rosy, warm child- 
life and the gray, cold background of Winter 
was admirably managed. Mr. Benjamin, in 
his ‘“‘Art in America,” saya of Mr. Johnson: 
‘“*We have no painter since Mount who has 
done more to elevate the character of genre art 
in the community.”” Thisis partlytrue. Mr. 
Benjamin should have written ‘‘not even 
Mount,” instead of “since Mount.”’ Quiet, 
unsensational, honest in purpose, with love of 
Nature and love of art showing themselves 
side by side in his work, Eastman Johnson de- 
serves his great reputation, for he has fairly 
and honorably earned it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frost Johnson (52 East Twen- 
ty-third Street) are both artists and exhibitors 
in our local exhibitions. Mr. Johnson began 
his studies at the Academy of Design, out- 
grew that, and went to Diisseldorf. After- 
ward he studied in ? Ecole des Beaux Arts, in 
Paris, and with Frére, at Ecouen. His first 
considerable success was in London. His pic- 
tures have much of the tender simplicity that 
characterizes the work of the Ecouen students, 
Though confining himself generally to genre, 
his late landscapes have been noteworthy. 
Mrs. Jobnson has shown no inoconsiderable 
talent in portraiture. Her ‘‘ Baby Hollis,’’ in 
the Academy, was a lovely representation of 
happy babyhood ; a most winning child, with 
much character peeping out from behind its 
smiles and dimples. 

Fred. Juengling (220 East Forty-eighth 8t.) 
is a name known to all who have watched the 
wonderful progress of wood engraving in this 
country. No artist in this line has been more 
successful in the black-and-white reproduction 
of landscape effects, which are supposed to 
depend wholly on subtle atmospheric qual- 
ities and color management for their success- 
ful representation. His engravings of the 
works of R. Swain Gifford, Inness, and Thos. 
Moran are simply marvelous. Mr. Juengling 
has a world-wide reputation and among his 
most enthusiastic admirers are to be found 
several of che most exacting of the English 
critics. 





A CONSIDERABLE sensation has been created 
in Paris by the exhibition of a large picture, 
much talked about beforehand, by M. Mun- 
kacsy, called “ Christ before Pilate.” 





Sanitary, 


SANITATION OF THE TEETH. 


It is related of Cuvier that one night Satan 
appeared to him in bis dreams and threatened 
toeathim up. Giving him one careful look, he 
said: ‘‘ Horns, hoofs, and flat teeth! Graminiv- 
orous. Needn’t be afraid of him.”” Many a story 
of race and tendency is still told by the teeth 
alone. Few seem to estimate the wonderful 
réle they play inthe economy of Nature and 
what indication they furnish both as to health 
and disease. It would seem that even an in- 
ventive nurse would heed the thought that it is 
time enough to give achild solid food when 
the teeth appear, and that even then the 
choice should be guided only to that class of 
food easily cut and readily masticated ; yet 
nothing is harder than to convince the average 
purse, and perhaps the average mother, that 
milk and only milk is the diet of the child for 
the first few months. All sorts of ludicrous 
departures from this rule thrust themselves 
across the path of the medical man. Crackers 
in every form, from panada to German pap, 
bread and potatoes, sugars, and soup find their 
way into the infant stomach. In fact, 
even worse things than these have been found 
to enter into many an infant dietary. Many 
seem never to have conceived how natural it 
is for a child to live if allowed an ordinary, 
natural way; and yet how easily it perishes if 
deprived of its natural methods of sustenance. 
A recent inquiry into Blockly Almshouse re- 
vealed the fact that all the children in it reared 
on artificial food and kept at the institution 
had died the last year. This was not by the 
design of women or the providence of God, 
but simply secundum artem. We had occasion 
recently to visit that beautiful charity on 
Staten Island over which Mrs. Doremus pre- 
sides, and which in its little village of child- 
bomes repeats the names of Erastus Brooks 
and many other directors. The same infant 
population which died at the rate of eighty 
per thousand in the city does not reach an 
average of eight per thousand here. The 
mothers are with the children and their food 
is Nature’s own. This does not mean that 
there are not occasional variations, which a 
peculiar condition may justify; but it does 
mean that the absence of teeth certifies the 
absence as food of alk those articles 
which depend upon teeth for mastication. 
The succession of orders in which teeth 
appear and the study of their conditions 
affords no unimportant indication as to 
diet and disease. We have often seen chil- 
dren whose first set of teeth indicated great 
failure or embarrassment of the digestive 
function, and the early decay of which not 
only disturbed the contour of the mouth, but 
wade a failure in food preparation, which 
prepared the way for infantile dyspepsia. A 
careful look at the teeth, at the gums, and at 
the mucus menbrane of the mouth is quite 
informatory as to the digestive organs further 
down the digestive track. Early tartar upon 
these teeth should be removed, and often the 
brush may be used with advantage. Now 
that, in order to preserve the shape of the jaw, 
dentists, as a rule, decline to pull these early 
teeth, more attention must be given to their 
preservation and cleanliness. The second set 
is intended for life-time service. It ought to 
need no argument to show that every atten- 
tion ought to be given to the cutters and 
grinders for all time. The man who loses bis 
teeth is as much without his tools as the 
woodman without his ax or the gardener 
without his spade. We bave great admiration 
for the artificial substitutes; yet the best dent- 
ists are those who bend their chief energies 
to preservation of the natural teeth, and 
only come along with their valuable sub- 
stitutes when the originals are beyond re- 
pair. We have long felt how much the health 
and vigor of the working classes depend upon 
good biting and masticating ability. No class 
suffer more from the loss of teeth, since so 
many of them cannot bear the expense of arti- 
ficial sets ; but we are delighted with the recent 
receipt of a circular which proposes to add a 
new star to the galaxy of American charities. 
The dentists of New Jersey are proposing to 
establish a dental infirmary at Newark, to 
which a number of dentists offer their gra- 
tuitous services. It is the application 
of the same spirit in which medical 
men and others give gratuitous service to 
hospitals, dispensaries, and infirmaries for the 
relief of other human ills. Many an opera- 
tion performed or medicine given is of far 
less consequence than that relief which comes 
to a protected tooth or that restoration of di- 
gestive power which is secured by putting the 
primary apparatus in adequate order. We are 
almost surprised that attention to this idea 
has not commanded wider notice, and that 
more frequent effort has not before been made 
in this important direction. Not only will it 
relieve multitudes of worthy poor, or of the 
moderate classes; but it will aid to draw at~ 
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tention to the importance of more accurate P evsonnlities, Ministerial Register, 


care of the teeth, as a préventive of disease 
and a care-taking of the general health. Much 
is said about the cleanliness of surroundings- 
Many diseases find their entry-way through 
the mouth. We fear that too many of them 
find right at hand nooks and crevices in which 
filth diseases can nestle. We are sure that the 
decay of teeth still more deeply tells for decay 
of vital force, by cutting off or modifying the 
vitalizing supply of food. We thus rejoice 
that attention is drawn to the subject, and 
hope that this new direction of charity will 
have great success, 


Tue citizens of the Quaker City havea new 
method with sewer-gas, of which they assert 
great things. Incredible as it may seem, they 
claim to be able to destroy sewer-gas utterly, 
with all its hurtful properties, by fire, as rapid- 
ly as itis generated. Their method has the 
approval of their Board of Health, headed by 
Dr. Ford. It has also been tried in Boston, 
with great success, and received the endorse- 
ment of the Boston Board of Health as well. 
In Philadelphia it has been in use in private 
houses for about two years, with unvarying 
success. Many of the best citizens have intro- 
duced it in their homes, and find nothing but 
good to say about it. Its method is very sim- 
ple. A small pipe is first led from the top of 
the soil-pipe to the open air. A second small 
pipe is then led from the bottem of the same 
soil-pipe to an air-tight chamber in the kitchen 
range. This chamber is again connected with 
the open air by a third pipe. The heat of the 
range fire creates a current of fresh air from 
the first pipe downward through the whole 
length of the soil-pipe into the air-chamber, 
bringing all the impure gases with it. In the 
chamber these gases are exposed toa heat of 
at least 300 degrees. Atthis temperature every 
disease-gerra—all typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, yellow fever, dysentery, and other germs 
—are wholly destroyed. All odors disappear, 
of course, and the air issues at the last vent 
perfectly pure. It is capable of application to 
the public sewers, as well as to private dwell- 
ings, and is claimed to be able to purify them 
of foul gases entirely. It certainly should be 
thoroughly tried in New York, where foulness 
is so rife. 








Biblical Research, 


Tue site of the southern capital of the Hit- 
tites during their wars with the Egyptians has 
been discovered by Lieut. Conder. It was 
called Kadesh, ‘the sacred”’ city, and the 
name is still preserved in that of a small lake 
formed by the Orontes about four miles to the 
south of Lake Horus. The lake is represented 
in the pictures of Kakesh given on the Egyp- 
tian monuments, as well as a double moat, 
made by damming up the course of the river, 
which Lieut. Conder has found still to exist. 
Excavations in the mound which marks the 
site of the ancient city would, doubtless, lead 
to the most interesting results. Kadesh seems 
to have been the furthest point south ever at- 
tained by the Hittite empire, and the name 
seems to show that it was of Canaanite or 
Phenician foundation, though subsequently 
conquered by the Hittites from the north. It 
is curious that in II Sam. xxiv, 6, where we 
have the corrupt and unintelligible reading 
‘the land of Tahtim Hodshi” in the Hebrew 
text, certain MSS. of the Septuagint read yjv 
xetriiu 7 éorcv’Adacai, the “land of the Hit- 
tites which is Khadesh.”” As the census was 
made by David from the one extremity of his 
kingdom to the other, the Hittite Kadesh 
would have lain exactlyin the situation which 
is required for the place mentioned in the text. 


--..-The Hebrew inscription found at the 
Pool of Siloam attracts great attention. 
Professor Sayce will publish a paper about it 
in the next one of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s bulletins. M. Détenbourg, of Paris, 
finds an analogy between the word x’y»n of 
the inscription and the locality NY men- 
tioned in the Mishna (Sukkab, iv, 5). M. Hale- 
vy suggests that the enigmatical town Eleph 
(Josh. xviii, 28) may be the part of Jerusalem 
(at that time distinct from the “‘Jebusi which 
is Jerusalem ’’) situated on the “‘Eleph Am- 
mah’’ (thousand cubits) of the inscription. 


He also suggests that in Zech. ix, 7 the word 
translated “‘ governor ”’ should, by a change of 
vowels, become Zileph and translated as the 
name of thistownp. We should then have in 
this passage in Zechariah: ‘‘ And he shall be 
as Eleph in Judah, and Ekron as Jebusi ”—the 
“Eleph” and the “‘Jebusi” being the two 
towns of Josh. xviii, 28. 


...-A cuneiform tablet has-been found in 
the British Museum giving an account of the 
temples erected by Esar-haddon in Assyria and 


Babylonia. Among the latest acquisitions of 
the Museum are Babylomfan contract tablets, 


Gated in the reigns of Antigonus and Alexan- 
der (gus, and an inscription from Sippara, or 


Science. 

ConTrisvTions continue to appear in 
scientific serials as to whether some plants do 
or do not “‘eat”’ insects. A recent one, by E. 
Regel, concludes, from careful experiments 
made on Drosera, that those which had no flesh 
were better than those which had. There have 
been numerous followers in these experi- 
mental paths, some proving certainly that the 
plants were benefited, some that they were 
not, and some that there was real injury by 
the use of animal food by the leaves. Some 
people know not what to make of what they 
regard as these “uncertainties” of science. 
Noting this paper of Regel’s, the editor of the 
“Torrey Bulletin” can only exclaim: ‘‘ Well, 
we find remains of insects on our Droseras. 
If of no use, why are they there?” As 
noted in these columns at the time, there 
seems no doubt, from Mr. Darwin’s care- 
fully conducted experiments, that the gland- 
ular hairs of plants absorb nitrogenous 
matter from the atmosphere. This was one of 
Mr. Darwin’s most valuable contributions to 
science. The mere “eating” of meat by the 
Drosera seemed but an incident in the dis- 
covery of this greater principle. This being 
the case, it may naturally be expected that re- 
sults will vary. There must be times when 
plants need nitrogenous matter, times when 
they have enough, and times when they have 
more than enough ; and this whether nitrogen 
comes through the leaves or the roots. If, 
therefore, it be true that Mr. Darwin found 
benefit to the Drosera from giving the leaves 
animal food, it rather confirms than weakens 
bis position when injury comes from the same 
process. 





...-The little observations of plant-life, as 
they become classified, are proving of great 
use to biologists. This classification has been 
the chief value of Darwin’s services. All the 
parts of plants may be classed as the vegeta- 
tive or the reproductive, and an attempt was 
made years ago to associate the vegetative 
with the masculine andthe reproductive with 
the female principle in the animal world. The 
stamens in flowers would be the dividing line 
between the two principles. The petals would 
be a step backward from the reproductive 
condition, and, therefore, any increase in the 
normal number of petals is a step toward a 
more positive masculine condition. An inter- 
esting contribution to this class of facts has 
recently been made through an English serial. 
There is a class of flowers called hetero- 
styled—that is to say, some flowers 
on a plant or on different plants of 
the same species will have long styles or 
short styles, The short-styled flowers usually 
have long stamens; the long-styled, short 
stamens. In the common English primrose 
this difference is easily noted. The pistil in 
one case is so long that the stigma is seen in 
the center of the flower, like the head of a pin. 
In the other case the five anthers, looking like 
a yellow star, occupy the central place. There 
are many double varieties among the English 
primrose, and the new observation is that all 
these recruits for the florist’s admiration come 
fromthe highly staminate condition. With 
the generalization already noted such a result 
would be safely predicted. There can be no 
increase in the normal number of petals with- 
out a step backward from the perfection of the 
stamens. 


...-A practical use of the evolution theory 
has been suggested by Mr. J. G. Forbes, of Ll- 
linois. In prefacing his remarks, he said that 
the time for argument in scientific societies 
respecting the truth of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion had passed, as scientific men were sub- 
stantially agreed that it was either strictly 
true or aclose approximation to the truth. 
He traced the rapid progress of the doc- 
trine in this country, accounting for this by 
the fact that naturalists found its prinetples 
continually verified by new discoveries spring- 
ing up all over the earth. Passing to the 
application of the development theory, Mr. 
Forbes gave as an instance of its practical 
uses the subject of the restocking of our 
waters with their native species of fish. He 
criticised the idea put forward by prominent 
fish culturiste that fishes could be artificially 
multiplied to such a degree that it would 
make no difference how or when or in what 
numbers they were captured, showing that 
this idea involved a contradiction of the prin- 
ciples of natural selection. The conclusion 
was reached that the protection of fishes was 
fully as important as their artificial multipli- 
cation. He showed that the food supplies of 
fishes were diminished by the drainage of 
swamps, restriction of overflows by levees, 
and other operations attendant upon the set- 
tlement of a country; and that it was, there- 
fore, not to be expected that the fishes of a 
body of water could be permanently kept up 
to as high a number as occurred fhere natur- 
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NomeERovs anecdotes concerning the late 
Czar of Russia have found their way into print, 
and the following, sad to be authentic, is 
one of thelatest. In the year 1870 the Czar, 
riding about the country, chanced to meet 
a band of gypsies and stopped to listen to 
their songs. One of them, a young and pretty 
woman, came up to him and asked to tell his 
fortune. He allowed her to do so, and she 
predicted, the story goes, the troubles that 
clouded the last years of his reign. ‘‘ When 
shall I die?” asked Alexander LI, at last. The 
gypsy was silent. “Speak,” said the Czar. 
“T command it.” ‘Little Father,’’ replied 
the gypsy, ‘‘ the year of your death is included 
in the year of your birth—1818—1881.” 


...»The office of constable of the Tower of 
London, which has just been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Sir Fenwick Williams, dates from 
the Norman Conquest, the first constable, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, having been appoint- 
ed by William theConqueror. Many earls and 
one duke have been constables of the Tower. 
The six last were the Marquis of Hastings, the 
Duke of Wellington, Viscount Cambermere, 
Sir John Burgoyne, Sir George Pollock, and 
Sir William Gomm. The post is an honorary 
‘one as far as pay is concerned, but it carries 
with it the duty of lieutenant of the Tower 
Hamlets. 


.... Sir Edward Thornton has been nearly 
ourteen years ambassador to this country 
from England ; but during that time bas never, 
gave on one or two occasions, and those non- 
political, spoken in public. Lord Lyons dur- 
ing his ambassadorial term never spoke, 
having made it a principle not te doso, Lord 
Napier, on the other hand, who preceded Lord 
Lyons, was very fond of indulging in that 
dangerous recreation, being a very good after- 
dinner speaker. Sir Henry Bulwer, while in 
this country, also made some very happy 
speeches. 

....-Mrs. Hughes, the mother of Thomas 
Hughes, M. P., has arrived-in this country, 
with the intention of permanently residing at 
Rugby, her son’s colony in Tennessee. Mrs. 
Hughes is an active old lady, upward of eighty 
years of age andthe picture of health. She 
says Mr. Hughes is constantly receiving letters 
congratulating him on the success of the col- 
ony, and many from the colonists themselves, 
speaking warmly in favor of the place. 


....The excellent editor of The Christian 
Recorder, Benjamin T. Tanner, D. D., sails 
this month for England, for his health and to 
secure help for the publication department of 
the African Methodist Church. We trust he 
will return abundantly satisfied with the 
results of his visit. 


...-A dispatch from Berlin announces that 
Professor William Dwight Whitney, of Yale 
College, has been appointed a Foreign Knight 
of the Order Pour Le Merite, as a recognition 
of his attainments as a Sanscrit scholar. 


..+-The estate of the late Col. Thomas A. 
Scott is valued at $4,000,000, No public be- 
quests were made, Col. Scott having given 
$250,000 in the last few months to various in- 
stitutions. 

.... Eugenie, the ex-Empress of France, has 
given orders for the erection of a mausoleum / 
near Chiselhurst, in which will be buried the 
remains of her husband and the Prince Im- 
perial. 

...-The Hon. Andrew D. White, who re- 
certly resigned the office of United States 
minister to Germany, was entertained at a 
farewell banquet in Berlin, last week. 


....M. Gambetta, the famous French states- 
man, will shortly marry a daughter of M. 
Durand, a South American planter, of French 
origin and of immense wealth. 


...-The wife of the Turkish commander, 
Hobart Pasha, is an artist of decided ability, 
several of her paintings having been recently 
exhibited at Pera. 

....Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been 
urged to go to Germany, and carry on their 
services through the medium of interpreters. 

.-.eThe Marquis de Lesseps will revisit this 
country in a few weeks, on business in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal. 

....The Earl of Rosebury is mentioned as a 
possible successor to Sir Edward Thornton as 
British minister at Washington. 

-+.. The Hon. Hannibal Hamlin is the only 
one living of those who ran on the four pres- 
idential tickets of 1860. 

-.«»The daughter of the Jate Prince Pierre 
Bongparte will shortly be married, in Paris, to 
a wealthy American. 


.-.-An American has recently bought Alma 





ally in a state of primeval nature. 





BAPTIST. 


ATHEAM, W. D., ord. at Ashfield, Mass. 

BARBOUR, Tuomas 8., Brockport, N. Y., 
called to Orange, N. J. 
BOONE, Wirron R., Halifax, N. 8., accepts 
call to Zion ch., Cincinnati, Oo. 


BOWERS, E. D., Rockport, Mass., resigns. 


DOX, Rutger, Ransomville, accepts call to 
Corning, N. Y. 

HALL, Jzremiau, D.D., died, recetitly, in Port 
Huron, Micb., aged 76. 

HODGE, M. G., D.D., accepts call to Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

KIMBALL, O. W., Bow, accepts call to Comp- 
ton Village, N. H. 


LAWRENCE, B. F., Brunswick, Me., accepts 


call to Meriden, N. H 
RAYMOND, L. B., ord. in Holmesburg, Penn- 


THOMPSON, C. L., North Plympton, accepts 
call to Granville, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BEACH, E. J., Hopkinton, N. Y., resigns. 

BRADFORD, B. F., Darien, Conn., accepts 

call to Oxford, N. Y. 

BUTLER, H. E., inst. at Jacksonville, Ill. 

CHENNY, L. W., Mankato, accepts call to 

Waseca, Minn. 

COBB, L. H., has been appointed missfonary 

secretary of the American Home Mission- 

ary Society, with headquarters at Denver, 

Colorado. 

COFFRAN, F. H., Berkshire, N. Y., resigns. 

CRANE, E. C.,-Holden, accepts call to Waldo- 

boro’, Me. 

CUTTING, Caartes, Ledyard, Conn., resigns, 

EATON, J. F., Lisbon, N Y., called to a 

school at Hilo, Sandwich Islands. 

EDDY, Samus W., Union Seminary, called to 

Dane Street ch., Beverly, Mass. 

FLINDT, J. F., accepts call to Capioma and 

Plum Creek churches, Kan. 

GORDON, THomas, Three Rivers, Mich., 
accepts call to Presbyterian ch., Bellaire, O, 

HARWOOD, C. E., Mrleans, Mass., resigns. 

HERBERT, C. D., Sinclairville, N. Y., accepts 

eall to Becond eh., West Newbury, Mass. 

JENKINS, J. H., Harmer, O., resigns. 

JEROME, Tuomas ©., Patchogue, L, L, 
resigns. 

LEETE, W. W., Yale Seminary, called to First 
ch., Ridgefield, Conn. 

MERRIAM, Joan, inst. at New Hampton, 
Iowa. 

PALMER, A. B., Saratoga, Cal,, accepts call 
to Reno, Nevada. 

PARKER, R. D., Manhattan, Kan., resigns. 

PARMELEE, E. H., will supply at Lebanon, 
Conn. 

SECCOMBE, CHanrues, Green Island, Neb., 
accepts call to Springfield, Dak. 

SIMPSON, A., Fairmount, Minn., resigns, 

SULLIVAN. Z. T., Brockton, Mass., resigns, 

THOMAS, Reven, Harvard ch., Brookline, 
Mass., resigns, to take effect August Ist, 

THRALL, W. H., ord. at Derby, Conn, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BROWN, W. R., Lake Forest, Ill., called to 
Madison, Ind. 

BURRELL, Davin J., Dubuque, Iowa, called 
to Shadyside ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

CLAGGET, W. H., Leadville, Col., resigns. 

DILLON, 8. P., inst. in East Concord, Penn. 

HAIGHT, J., removed from Ross to Wyo- 
ming, O. 

HALE, Joun P., Jersey City, N. J., accepts 
call to Fond du Lac, Wis. 

LOVE, Davin R., inst. in Fowler, Ind. 

MACOMBER, Wa. W., becomes stated sup- 
ply of First ch., Monroe, Mich » for two 
years. 

MACK, Witt14M E., inet. in Cedar Falls, Ia. 

McKENZIE, AtrxanperR, D.D. (Congrega- 
tionalist), Cambridge, Mass., calledto First 
ch., Chicago, Il). , 

ee i Ernest, accepts call fo Paris, 

y: 


MIRON, Francis X, removes from Shenan- 
doah, Penn., to Macedonia, Ia. 

MITCHELL, Jamas, inst. in Cleves, O. 

NICHOLS, G. P., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns, 

REID, Isaac, deposed by Presbytery of Water- 
loo, Iowa, for ‘disseminating vital errors 
in doctrine and practice.” 

STEWARD, H. J., called to Newport, Ky, 

STRONG, Epwarp K., ord. and inst. at 
Homer, Mich. 


THOMSON, E. W., Kirkwood, Ill, called to 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


WESTWOOD, Henry C., D.D., Denver, Col., 
called to Honesdale, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BETTS, J. H., Manchester, accepts call to 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 
CHAPIN, D. D., Stillwater, Minn., resigns, 


FULTON, J. M. C., Providence, R. I., ace 
T—_£*_.. 


KETCHUM, Cuanies J., Portland, Me., acs 
cepts call to Vergennes, Vt. 


KRAMER, Witt Prt, associate pastor of 
Christ Charcb, New Orleans, La , died, re- 
cently, in Morristown, N. J., aged 39, 


LLOYD, J. H., Marcellus, accepts call 
Boonville, N. » 2 ; ’ be 


MILNES, W1tL1aM H. accepts call to C 
ville, ind. , ” reed 


SCHEETZ, F. B., accepts call to Kirkwood, Mo. 


SCOTT, Water, Allegan, Mich., accepts 
to New Albany, lod. g thie: 





Tadema’s picture of ‘* Sappho,” paying $15,- 
000 for it. 


WEST, Guonen W., becomes rector in Peking, 
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Wlissions, 

Ram Conver Bose, who was a delegate to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church at Cincinnati, last year, has an 
article in The Indian Bvangelical Review for 
April on “ Mission Funds,” in which he pro- 
tests against the manner of raising mission 
funds in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
says in substance that during his visit to the 
United States, in all the numerous missionary 
meetings he attended, the foreign work was 
alone presented to the congregations; but the 
collections thus taken were thrown into the 
common fund, which is annually divided be- 
tween home and foreign missions. He claims, 
in other words, that the people are induced to 
give by appeals to them to help Christianize 
and elevate the heathen; but that part of 
what is thus given is used for the benefit of 
nominal Christians. His chief objection seems 
to be to the use of any part of the funds ap- 
propriated to heathen missions among nom- 
inal Christians in the same country. He 
thinks that a missionary in India, who labors 
either exclusively or occasionally among the 
nominal Christians, will soon lose his zeal for 
the conversion of the Hindus. In a post- 
script on the duties of missionaries as dis- 
pensers of patronage he says: 

“In some missions—the number of which, 
thank God, is very, very few indeed—there is a 
class of appointments of the most tempting 
kind reserved for East Indian ladies. These 
ladies are certainly worthy of all honor, and 
some of them have endeared themselves to 
native churches so decidedly that prayers are 
daily offered up in many native Christian 
homes for their advancement; but, surely, 
native Christians would not be human beings 
if they did not wish two see some of their own 
sisters fitted for and raised to these lucrative 
appointments, But when they press such a 
wish the phantom of race antagonism is seen 
in their attitude and homilies on universal 
brotherhood are read. It is not perceived that 
the creation of a monopoly is the worst form 
of class distinction noticeable on the surface 
of the globe, and that those who solicit the es- 
tablishment of good schools for native Chris- 
tian girls, and their conscientious preparation 
for the best posts at the disposal of missions, 
are the parties who ought to be praised for 
proposing what eventually will lead to the 


amalgamation of the races now in antagonism 
in this country.” 





..-.Missionaries cannot, as a body, be ac- 
cused of writing too rose-colored views of 
their work. In giving an account of the en- 
couraging features, they do not forget that 
there is another side. It is not necessary now, 
if, indeed, ft ever was, to suppress what is 
unfavorable. Everybody believes that final 
success is obtainable, no matter how many or 
great the obstacles are. No one need be sur- 
prised that native Christians are not always 
such devoted Christians as are European and 
American communicants. The old leaven of 
heathenism and ignorance cannot be worked 
out altogether in one generation. The Rev. 8. 
M. Creagh, of the London Society, writing of 
the mission in Lifu, one of the Loyalty Islands, 
says of the Christians: 

“The aggregate number of churchmembers 

in the nine churches is 2,085. Native piety is 
not so deep and real as the religion of sincere 
Christians of more enlightened countries. 
There is a vast amount of superstition, error, 
and ignorance still pervading the minds of 
great numbers of our oburchmembers. Their 
religion is more a thing to be seen than to. be 
felt and enjoyed in the soul. We have not 
that amount of social elevation we could de- 
sire, The people for the most part cling to 
their old habits ; herd promiscuously together ; 
sleop in dirt and squalor, in houses with but 
one room and no window; wear but scant 
clothing, except on service days and holidays ; 
and use language offensive to civilized ears. 
Hence, refinement does not exist amongst 
them and their moral feelings are not at all 
elevated.” 
The people, however, contribute to the sup- 
port of their pastors, and some have gone out 
as missionaries to the inhospitable and um 
healthy shores of New Guinea and given their 
lives in Christ’s service. The training institu- 
tion has sent out fifty-seven native teachers, 
four of whom are now in New Guinea. 


.-»-Bhamo is an advanced missionary post 
of the Baptist Mission in Burmah. The city is 
occupied by Chinese, Shans, Ka-Khyens, and 
Burmans. The Baptists have a mission among 
the Ka-Khyens, in whom‘ the Karens are most 
interested. They recognize each other as 
brothers of the same family, and the Karens, 
therefore, have become very zealous in behalf 
of the success of the mission. The Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter, for this and other reasons, would 
continue this mission, while some of his 
brother missionaries would abandon it. He 
regards Bhamo as an important post, because 
it holds the keys to China of the southwest 
and is at the head of steam navigation on the 
Irrawady. 


....There seems to be a perpetual pentecost 
in the American Raptist Telugu Mission. The 
Rey. J. E. Clough writes from Ongole, March 
18th, that in a six-weeks’ tour he visited fifty- 
two villages and baptized one thousand and 
three persons. 





School and College. 

Howarp Unversiry, Washington, D. C., 
bas just held its anniversary exercises, gradu- 
ating five colored students from its Law 
School and seven from its College Depart- 
ment. To these add twelve medical and ten 
theological graduates, and we have a total of 
thirty-four sent out this year to become edu- 
cated leaders of their race. President Gar- 
field attended the anniversary of the Law 
School, and, by request of President Patton, 
conferred the degree of LL. B. on the gradu- 
ates. The trustees have made the instraction 
gratuitous in all departments but those of law 
and medicine. 


...- The United States has double the num- 
ber of school-children of any other country in 
the world. The number fs stated by the Bu- 
reau of Education to be 9,424,086. The near- 
est approach to this figure is made by France, 
which has 4,716,985. Prussia follows with 
4,007,176, and England and Wales with 3,710,- 
883. Of the total population, the school-chil- 
dren of the United States form nearly 20 per 
cent.; of France, 12 per cent.; of Prussia, 16 per 
cent.; and of England and Wales, about 13 per 
cent. 


.-»-The Pennsylvania normal schools are all 
in debt, and have been asking the legislature 
for $260,000, with which to liquidate their in- 
debtedness. They also ask for an appropria- 
tion of $100,000, to help them through their 
work for the next two years. One of themem- 
bers of the legislature claims that these schools 
have failed in the purpose for which they were 
established, and that the number of pupils 
who have subsequently become teachers is 
sinall. 


..-»The sixth session of the Summer School 
of Biology, held under the auspices of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, will open at the 
Museum of the Academy, on July 12tb, and 
will continue for four weeks. The course of 
instruction fs designed expressly for teachers 
of public and private schools, and the class is 
limited to twenty-four, preference being given 
to the teachers of Essex County, Mass. 


--.. Within a few weeks it is expected that 
the indebtedness of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, Ill., amounting to $200,- 
000, will be entirely cleared off. Governor 
Evans has promised $50,000, and Mr. William 
Deering $25,000, besides a number of smaller 
subscriptions. 


....The Summer School of Christian Philos- 
ophy will open on July 12th, at Warwick 
Woodlands, N. Y., the first lecture being de- 
livered by the dean, the Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D. D., LL. D. Daily sessions will be held and 
the schoo] will continue until July 22d. 


.«-- Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Ind., 
has a total attendance of 172 students, this 
number including 93 in the preparatory and 
normal schools. The faculty numbers 10, un- 
der the presidency of the Rev. Joseph F. Tut- 
tle, D.D. 


....Hiram College, of which General Gar- 
field was once président, has a total attendance 
of 387 students. The president of the insti- 
tution is Burke A. Hinsdale, A. M., the author 
of a popular campaign book on the life of 
Garfield. 

.... Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
awaits aid to complete its long-needed ladies’ 
hall. Twenty-five thousand dollars would 
finish it and enable it to offer the best of ed- 
ucational advantages to the girls of the North- 
west. 

...-Caleutta University is a remarkably pros- 
perous and useful institution. Last year, out 
of 2,798 candidates for admission, 1,665 passed. 
Six women took the entrance examination and 
four were successful. 


....The former students and alumni of Au- 
gusta College, Augusta, Ky., will hold a meet- 
ing at said place Wednesday, June 15th, to 
devise measures to resuscitate the institution. 


...-Plans for the establishment of a perma- 
nent professorship of ecclesiastical music in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary have been 
matured and provision made for its support. 


The schools of British Columbia had an 
average daily attendance last year of 1,298. 
Expenditures for the year amounted to $47,000. 


...-President Porter of Yale has announced 
his intention of using the Revised Testament 
hereafter at the services in the college chapel. 


...-Prof. 8. R. Winans, Ph. D., has been 
called to the chair of Greek at Lake Forest 
University, Lake Forest, Ill. 


....-Michigan has made an apportionment of 
$533,234.49 for its primary schools, which allows 
$1.06 for each child. 


....Seecretary Blaine, it is said, will deliver 
the annual address at Kenyon College this 
Summer. 





Pebbles. 
Never cry over spilt milk. There is 


enough water in it already. 


..--¥ou cannot cultivate a man’s acquaint- 
ance by continually harrowing his feelings. 


..-A fly is said to have 16,000 eyes. No 
wonder he is careless where he leaves bis specs. 





-»»-If you are troubled with sleeplessness, 
imagine you have got to get up, and off you 
go. 


...-Next year they are going to have steam- 
ers that will cross the Atlantic in six days. 
This is three days for sea-sickness, two for 
recovery, and the other one in watching for 
land. 


.-+»Morse, who invented the telegraph, and 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, both had 
deaf-mute wives. Little comment is necessary, 
but just see what a man can accomplish when 
everything is quiet. 


..-“* A perfect jam is made of plum, and yet 
a perfect jamb is never made out of plumb.” 
“Think of it!’’ says the emigrant Gaul, “and 
yet Frenchmen are expected to write good En- 
glish just the same.” 


.-+»The man said he couldn’t hire the appli- 
cant. Said the young man: ‘I can prove that 
I’m perfectly honest.” *‘ Yes, I know,” said 
the other. ‘‘That’sthe trouble. You see I’m 
in the ice business.”’ 


...“‘ The Germans are a frugal people,’’ says 
an American writer, after visiting the Berlin 
Opera-house. ‘ As soonas the opera was over, 
the man in front took wads of cotton from his 
pocket and stopped up his ears, to save the 
music he bad paid for.” 


....-The Delaware peach crop has been 
ruined by the cold weather so often that it isa 
little singular it has never occurred to the 
growers to guard against such a calamity by 
taking their trees in-d6ors at night and stand- 
ing them behind the stove. 


...“* Biddy,”’ said alady to her servant, ‘‘I 
wish you would step overand see how old Mrs. 
Jones is this morning.’”’ In a few minutes 
Biddy returned with the information that Mrs. 
Jones was seventy-two years, seven months, 
and twenty-eight days old. 


---.* That dog of yours flew at me this 
morning and bit me on the leg, and now I no- 
tify you that I intend to shoot it the first time 
I see it.” **The dog is not mad.” “Mad! I 
know he isnot mad. What’s he got to be mad 
about ? It’s me that’s mad.”’ 


....A minister overtook a Quaker lady, and 
politely assisted her in opening a gate. As she 
was a comparative stranger in town, he said : 
“You don’t know, perhaps, that I am Mr.—. 
Haven’t you heard me preach?” “I bave 
heard thee try,’’ was the quick rejoinder. 


....Mr. Fawcett, the postmaster-general of 
England, employs deaf-and-dumb persons to 
sort papers inthe post-offices. Whatis needed 
in this country isa corps of blind assistants 
to sort postal cards. Employés with per- 
fect visual organs find the worktoo -xhausting. 


....Can anybody tellus why a woman emerg- 
ing from a crowded car always makes believe 
she is going to get out at one side of the plat- 
form, until two or three men have jumped off 
in the mud, and then steps off at the other 
side? She always does it, and we want to know 
the reason why. 


....A Maine paper prints a laconic corre- 
spondence between two personal friends. One 
wrote to the other: ‘‘ Do me the favor to lend 
me a dollar, to get my cow out of the pound.” 
The other wrote back: “I would, but I paid 
my last dollar to the boys to take the cow to 
the pound.”’ 


...-A little moral courage would help us out 
of a great many difficult places. A confirmed 
flirt said to a gentleman: “‘ Next Wednesday 
afternoon I shall be at home and alone.” It 
was a great temptation, but the hero quickly 
saved himself by answering: ‘Ah! indeed. 
Why, so shall I!” 


....They were approaching an ice-cream sa- 
loon, and she said: ‘‘Oh! Charley, I’m going 
to have my new dress cut bias. Oh—oo! 
8-p-p-p! There’s an ice-cream saloon! Goody!” 
‘Yes; and it is like your new dress, for it 
‘will be cut by us.”’ And the horrid old wretch 
led the panting damsel across thé street. 


....Mr. Prim went fishing, and on his return 
told some terrific lies about what he caught. 
Said Sharp, to him : “‘ What do you want to tell 
such yarns as that for? Tell something possi- 
ble, if not probable. Don’t you know that 
everybody saw that you were lying?” “Yes,” 
answered Prim. ‘‘ Then, what the blazes did 
you do it for?” “Why, 1 wanted them to 
know I was fying. 1 didn’t want them to think 
I was eccentric.” 





TIMOLEON. - 
(SEE PLUTARCH’S LIVES.) 


BY RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 





Tue night before he sailed for Sicily, - 

Timoleon, leader of a noble band, 

Did to the partners of his toil address 

These words, or words not all unlike to 
these : 


“ Friends, fellows with me in one grand em- 

prise, 

Who wait but for the early light, prepared 

Soon as the pale east glimmers into gold, 

Boldly to launch into the open sea ; 

Friends, who shall not the temper of your 
souls 

One jot abate, till Sicily once more 

Is nurse of beauteous arts, of kindly men, 

And haunt once more of Presences divine ; 

Some pages in the story of my life 

To you are known; ’twere well you should 
know all. 

The Sun-god with his crown of light and 
robes 

Of rosy red is yet far off, and gives 

No signals of his coming ; hearken then— 

The story may do more than cheat the time. 


“« My brother, he was known tosome of you ; 

By some, I think, was loved. I loved him 
well; * 

And bare upon my body to this hour 

The print of Argive spears, which, meant for 
him, 

Prone lying, headlong from his saddle 
thrown, 

I took for mine on one disastrous day. 

Well pleased I saw him step by step advance 

From high to higher, till our common weal 

Owned none tbat owned a greater name than 
his. 

But ab! the pang, when to be great among 
us 

Seemed not to him enough: he must be all; 

And so, misusing power too lightly lent, 

He changed our laws at will, and citizens 

Sent uncondemned, untried, to bloody 


dooms. ° 
In vain [ warned him there was wrath 
abroad, 


That this proud city of the double sea 

Had never unto tyrants bowed the neck, 

And would not now; and more than this I 
did. 

Two taking with me of our chief of men, 

A suppliant at his feet I knelt, I fell; 

Only to find, too often found before, 

Derision and a fierce resolve that bad 

Should grow to worse. In the end I stood 
aside, 

And in my mantle, weeping, hid my face, 

While the dread deed that should make 
Corinth free 

Was acted. When the rumor of it spread, 

Some said it was well done, and some said ill, 

Some called me fratricide, and some were 
fain 

To honor, as men honor saviour gods. 

I could have borne the praise, or borne the 
blame, 

And lived my own life, little heeding either ; 

But presently thick darkness fell on me, 

When she that bare, and once had loved us 
both, 

Stern mother, took the part of her dead son 

Against the living ; me saw never more, 

Refused to look upon my face again, 

And, granting no forgiveness, lived and died- 


“IT meanwhile, laden with a mother’s curse, 

By those avenging goddesses pursued, 

That fright the doers of strange deeds of 
blood, 

In solitary places far astray, 

On the wild hills, beside the lone sea-shore, 

Wandered, a man forbidden and forlorn : 

The glory and the gladness of my youth, 

Its unreturning opportunities, 

All gone; how then I hated streets and 
schools, 

And all the faces that one met in them; 

And hated most of all myself, until 

It little lacked but that with hands profane 

I had laid waste the temple of my life, 

And ended all. 


“ While thus it fared with me, 

The slow years dragging on their sullen 
length, 

A cry of anguish traveled o’er the deep 

From that fair island of the western wave, 

Dear to the goddess of the foodful earth, 

Dear to the pale Queen of the underworld; 

Which now, as daughter unto mother fleeing, 

Bemoaned her sad fate, wrecked and shorn 
and torn, 

Scorched and consumed in Moloch’s furnace 
fires, 

A solitude of bate, till now the grass 

Grew rank in her untrodden streets, and 
worse 

Than wild beasts harbored in her marble 
halls. 


. 
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“ views on the subject.” “When we find South- 


You know the rest—what pity filled all 
hearts F 

When the sad story of her wrongs was heard, 

That now is Cynosure of all our eyes ; 

And yet withal how hard it proved to choose 

A captain of the liberating host ; 

And some cried oae, and some another name, 

While this man doubted of himself, and that 

Was doubted of by others ; till at last 

One from the concourse cried ‘ Timoleon,’ 

Name strange to lips of men for twice ten 
years. 

Some say it was a voice from heaven, and 
some 

The word of a plain simple countryman. 

I know not. It perchance was both in one. - 

Kut this or that, all hailed it as the thought 

And inspiration of the holy gods: 

And one whose word went far, bespake me 
thus: 

Do well, and we shall count thee tyrant- 
slayer; 

Do ill, and name we name not shall be thine.”’ 


‘ The end proves all ; and that is still to come ; 
And yet sometimes I nigh persuade myself 
I have drunk out the bitter of my life ; 
And if I only keep the truth, you few, 
My few, shall scatter Africk’s alien hordes, 
Chase worse than wild beasts from their 
treacherous lairs ; : 
The stars shall in their courses fight for us ; 
And all the elements shall work for us ; 
And the sweet gods of Hella’, by the shrieks 
Of immolated children scared away, 
These, girt already for their glad return, 
Shall show how easy all things prove for 
them 
That have immortal Helpers on their side. 
And there shall wait on me,on me who 
seemed 
Estranged forever from the tenderness 
Of human hearts, from all things good and 
fair, 
The golden tribute of a people’s love. 
* And when my work is ended, multitudes 
Appareled all in white, and crowned with 
flowers, 
As on a great day of high festival, 
Shall with large tears of sorrow and of joy 
Bear me, a victor, to my funeral-pyre: 
So limns itself the future to my sight. 


“But lo! enough. The day is breaking fast, 
Andrwe are called. Hyperion’s eager steeds 
Are straining up the slope of eastern heaven, 
And from their fiery nostrils blow the morn.”’ 





WAITING. 


BY BARTON GREY. 





Writ the slow weeks never go? 
Hark ! the curfew ringeth low; 
Into twilight soft and gray 
Melts at last the weary day; 
Once again the night is here, 
Are you thinking of me, Dear? 


All day long my heart has heard 
Just one softly whispered word ; 
All day long your name has come 
To me through the busy hum; 
Everywhere in hall and street 
You bave tarried with me, Sweet. 


In the faces of the crowd, 

In the cries that echo loud, 

All throughout the hurrying throngs, 
All amid fhe strife of tongues, 
Nothing have I heard or seen 

Save your voice, your face, msy Queen. 


Other women come and go, 

Other voices whisper low, 

Other eyes grow dim or bright, 
Shed or veil their changeful light ; 
But [ stand apart, alone, 

Waiting still for you, my own. 


Ah! that waiting. Do you feel, 
Darling, as the slow days steal 
Silent, one by one, away, 

How my heart must yearn and pray 
For the touch of lips and hand ? 
Darling, do you understend ? 


In the daily strife and stress, 

Do you see the foes that press 
Ciose and hard within, without? 
All the dread and all the doubt, 
Ali the fears that clasp and cling, 
All the bitter questioning ? 


Fast, though with no clash of swords, 
Gather all those phantom hordes ; 
And my soul, as falls the night, 
Seems to lose ber wonted might, 
Shrinks before that dusky crew, 
Prays and longs and yearns for you. 


Must I always watch and wait, 
Exiled, famished, at your gate? 
Will you not be brave and come 

Ere the pleading lips be dumb? 

Ere within the weary eyes 

Hope’s last glimmer fades and dies? 


Ah! dear heart, be strong! be true! 
See, a kingdom waits for you! 
ar ~y weed all —_ or a 

oats Love’s banner, shines Love's faith. 
Enter on your reign serene ! “ 
Come! my own! my love! my queen! 





Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our lst of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received The tnterests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


Mannela Purédes, in’ the “No Name 
Series’’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers), contains 
much close and picturesque description of 
Swiss scenery and of life and things in Colorado. 
The Baroness Waldeyer, whose name gives its 
title to the book, is a very attractive character, 
who wins sympathy and admiration in spite of 
the error of her early life. Mr. Audran fs an in- 
teresting and strong man, who, having received 
a ball in the lungs at Spottsylvania, was 
driven to abandon his prospects of professional 
success in the East and devote himself to out- 
door life in Colorado. The story turns on the 
unhappy marriage of Manuela Parédes to a Mr. 
Dysart. The young wife, in despair, abandons 
her husband, with her child, Helen, and after a 
time settles down and lives without marriage 
with the Baron Waldeyer, whose name she 
assumes, while Dysart, supposing her to be 
lost at sea, marries again. The two families 
meet in Switzerland, and Helen is claimed by 
hertrue mother. A papal dispensation relieves 


. Dysart of his embarrassment. Audran mar- 


ries Helen. Bonanzas, political success, and 
social distinction come rolling in on them all 
in great bursts of comedy; but newhere do 
we discover any better reason in the plot for 
the relation of Manuela Parédes with the 
Baron Waldeyer than the spice of lawlessness 
it introduces wantonly fnto the stery. The 
injury to morals is the greater on account of 
the pure and high character ascribed to the 
woman who was guilty of the wrong. It is 
poor business to write down the social virtues 
by setting up a defense of their disregard in 
the noble character and attractive qual- 
ities of the woman who did the wrong. 
The Sword of Damocles is a highly sensa- 
tional story of New York life, by Anna Kath- 
arine Green (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons), 
hardly equal tothe ‘‘ Leavenworth Case,” by 
the same author, which it does not at all re- 
semble, neither in general plot nor in impres- 
sion. There are passages, however, which re- 
call the earlier book and show much the same 
great power. The fatal persistence of a con- 
cealed wrong, clinging to its author and hang- 
ing over him like the sword of Damocles, 
suggests the point and name of the story. 
*“Paula,’”’ the heroine, dg an attractive 
character; ‘Aunt Belinda’ is good and 
staunch; “Jacqueline Japha” is a most 
questionable personage to introduce to re 
fined readers; and the book is not free 
from high-flown and ambitious writing. 
We expect nothing better from Henri 
Rochefort than Mademoiselle Bismarck, People 
who read the productions of such authors 
should know beforehand to what they will be 
treated, and are not tobe pitied when they 
come out disgusted; but what oversight or 
what mischance led the honorable house of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons to put their imprimatur to 
a book of scandalous intrigue? The art of 
printing may perhaps be devoted to baser pur- 
poses than in chapter fifteen of this tale; but 
we hope nat by respectable publishers. 








--.-The Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., 
president of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., and 
an esteemed correspondent of Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT, has published an excellent duodecimo of 
some two hundred and fifty pages on the 
Southern Freedmen, Our Brother in Black: His 
Freedom and His Future. (New York : Phillips 
& Hunt.) Dr. Haygood is a Southern man 
of the right stamp, and his book is one 
we are glad to see—full of good sense, with 
a healthy, manly statement of facts as 
read by unprejudiced Southern eyes. He 
begins by correcting a popular misappre- 
hension respecting the mixture of the two 
races in the South. The mulattoes are no- 
where very numerous. The great mass of 
colorel people are pure-blood Africans. The 
half-breeds are found chiefly in the cities and 
towns, and not among the rural population. 
Hence, the Northern tourist gets a false im- 
pression as to their numbers. Dr. Haygood 
believes heartily in accepting the present sit- 
uation—that the Negro is in the South to stay ; 
that he will never be enslaved agair ; that he 
will never be disfranchised. It is for the in- 
terests of both classes that the Negro stay in 
the South, and that his moral, mental, and 
social condition be improved; but, in order 
that this shall be done, it is necessary that he 
shall have a fair chance. He must, as all 
carefui students of the Southern question ad- 
mit, work out bis own salvation, and the ballot 
was given him as a help. The impression in 
the North is that the dominant class have done 
much to obstruct the way of the Freedman, 
which is difficult enough, with all the advan- 
tages that can be given him. Dr. Haygood 
frankly admits that ‘‘ the white people of the 
South” may need, “first of all, to put onr- 
selves through a course of schooling in right 





ern men in ‘such a candid frame of mind as 
this, we ‘may feel much ‘encouraged, and ex- 
pect very soon that cordial co-operation with 
Northern efforts which we have long been ask- 
ing for. ‘The autbor fally recognizes the ex- 
eellent work which the Northern societies have 
done. We wish this book might be widely 
read, North and South. 


...-The Characteristics of the Church, by the 
Rey. Alexander Marks (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker), is an attempt to give the members 
of Episcopal parishes a plain statement of the 
leading and characteristic features of their 
Church System. It opens with a brief 
sketch of the historical aspect of the 
Church, passes to the ministry, the creeds, 
the sacramental system, which, by the way, 
is discussed very sensibly, even in the non- 
Episcopal view of the matter, Confirmation, 
the Prayer-book, the Christian Year, and the 
Church’s type of Christian character form -the 
topics of the remaining chapters. The gen- 
eral position of the author is that of a strong, 
rather thana High Churchman. He believes 
in the sacraments, without being a sacrament- 
arian, and in the Book of Prayer, without being 
a ritualist; but when Mr. Marks gives as a 
reason for using a Prayer-book that the 
“Church of God from the beginning has always 
used a Prayer-book,” be must have had 
in mind a famous haunter’s proof that 
foxes enjoyed being hunted—‘‘that no one 
really knew they did not.” We should think, 
too, that he might have found a less 
questionable merit to allege for its use than 
that it “‘keeps politics out of the Church.” 
An outsider might raise some doubts as to 
what he says about the unbroken line of An- 
glican legitimacy, and as to his repudiation of 
Luther. Our wonder is that such an earnest 
Evangelical minister should have a conception 
of Chureh legitimacy, which permits him to 
say that the only times in which it became 
clouded in the Anglican history were those in 
which the Church was reforming itself, and 
that when we go back to the earlier unre- 
formed ages weare on solid ground again! The 
book is, however, s good one, and, when 
viewed solely from the Episcopal parochial 
point of view, very excellent. 


....Problems of Creation, by J. Stanley 
Grimes (Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co.), 
fs one of those singular productions for 
which the study of phrenology must be 
held responsible. The author puts bis finger 
on the “cause of gravitation.” ‘‘ Vegetation 
has its origin in a kind of crystallizationv.”” An- 
imals are modified vegetables—organs come 
from “ stimulus ”’ ; and the author makes out a 
pretty clear claim in his own favor to be the 
discoverer both of ‘‘ evolution” and of the 
“nebular hypothesis.”” We rather tremble to 
address so august a personage ; but we must 
report that we find in his book no induction 
and little more than a crazy deductive jumble. 
We do not discover any great value in 
M. J. Savage’s Belief in God (Boston: George 
H. Ellis), nor in the appended addresses by his 
brother, W. H. Savage, on The Inteilectual Basis 
of Faith. It lays no basis and arrives at no 
faith, in any proper and fruitful sense of those 
words. Both of these writers seem to be sur- 
prised to find that anything remains for relig- 
fon tostand on at the end of their analysis, They 
are well satisfied if they are able to float out of 
the storm of unbelief, at last, with a piece of 
the ship to cling to. Weare glad to welcome 
such shipwrecked mariners ashore, and shall 
not speak ill of the poor wreck that brought 
them in; but we do not think much of 
that kind of navigation. Very differ- 
ent, indeed, is Circumstantial Hvidences of 
Christianity, by Daniel Carey (Cincinnati: 
Walden & Stowe), which is a plain restate- 
ment for plain readers of the general grounds 
of faith. Without being all that we could de- 
sire, it makes a good presentation of the argu- 
ment from history and prophecy, works in a 
fair amount of the new light of criticism, and 
is to be commended as a good and useful book 
for its purpose. 








..-.We are not able to give high praise to 
the second volume in the Round- Robin Series, 
A Lesson in Love. (Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co.) Mrs. Warrington, a wealthy and cap- 
tivating widow, is left with her estate in the 
hands of two trustees, both of whom are in 
love with her. She is sued on a defective 
claim to a large part of her estate, and the 
case is put into the hands of John Truax, 
attorney, who also falls in love at sight, and, 
being the strongest suitor, wins her promise 
to marry. No sooner does he find himself tied 
than he faltere, and gets into worse complica- 
tions by losing his heart in desperate earnest 
to the fair lady in whose behalf the suit is 
brought. The story turns on the dramatic posi- 
tion that ensues—the lawyef engaged fo his: 
fair client, but really in love with a yet/fatrer 
lady against whom) ‘he is retained.: He’ does’ 
his duty as ‘a lawyer and ‘settles ttie »dase 
oh’ “compromise; buat his conduct to tte: 
widow is neither natural nor honorable. 


The ladies come together and arrive at 
an understanding. The flancée renouncess 
John Truax for one of her trustees, and 
the lawyer, set free, hastens to make terms 
with ‘hislate opponent in the courts. The 
story is fairly good; but the development of 
it makes it paltry and disagreeable. No pains 
is taken to introduce motives of a higher 
range and modify the hard brutality of the 
facts. The contrast between the levity and 
thin, heartless crudity of this American story 
and the ripe, well-studied, and thorough de- 
velopment of such an English novel as—to 
name oue of twenty recent stories ata ven- 
ture—“‘ Matrimony ”’ is humiliating; but it may 
be salutary to notice it. 


-»«-One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the number of lives of our Lord which 
have been lately published with no apologetic 
and certainly not with a predominant intellect- 
ual intention. The Rev. W. R. Nicholl, of 
Kelso, Scotland, bas published such a volume, 
The Incarnate Saviour: a Life of Jesus Christ. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 16mo, pp. xil, 
888.) The aim of the author has been to re- 
late in a popular form the chief events in 
our Lord’s life, and to show how those 
events bear on the cardinal doctrines of 
the Incarnation and the Atonement. He has 
quietly assumed not only the truth of the 
evangelical history, but the ordinary inter- 
pretation put on that history and the theolog- 
ical system accepted in the Scotch churches, 
He does this, however, in no narrow or offens- 
ive way, but with a sweetness and tenderness 
of spirit which gives us a good occasion to re- 
mark that, for the practical purpose before him, 
the position he assumes is the highest wisdom. 
Without having made exhaustive studies for 
his work, the author has read wel/ and enough. 
What he has taken from others he frankly ac- 
knowledges, though he has made it so thor- 
oughly his own that the reproduction has the 
freshness of originality. As a fine piece of 
work in itself and a good illustration of the 
author at his best, we name chapter v, on 
“The Temptation.”” It is hardly necessary to 
say that the book deserves the highest com- 
mendation for ‘‘ Sunday reading,’’ while its 
simplicity, attractiveness, and spiritual rich- 
ness make it an excellent volume for church 
or Sunday-school libraries. 


..+»We are receiving from John Wiley & 
Sons a number of the publications of Samuel 
Bagster &Sons. Among the cheapest and most 
curious and valuable of them is the series of a 
dozen volumes of Records of the Past, of which 
the volumes with odd numbers are filled with 
translations of important Assyrian texts, and 
the volumes with even numbers with transla- 
tions of Egyptian texts. These are of the 
first importance, historically and religiously, 
aud the translations of the monuments, which 
are the very sources of information, are gen- 
erally by the most competent scholars, 
We cannot say as much for Rule’s Oriental 
Records, Historical. Confirmatory of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures, published also by 
Bagster & Sons. Such a book does a great 
deal of harm. It takes whatever it finds 
written hastily by any investigator that prom- 
ises to help faith, and accepts it as all true. 
Canon Rule, for example, swallows without 
gulping the letter of Abgar, of Edessa, to our 
Saviour, and the reply of the Apostie Thomas, 
written at our Saviour’scommand. Of course, 
there is a great deal good and true in the 
illustrative quotations from old monument, 
and authors; but Canon Rule has no critica 
faculty whatever, and writes as one that holds 
a brief for the Almighty, and fears be won't 
get his fee unless he somehow carries ‘his jury. 
Such writers might well lesrn a lesson from 
the Catholic Abbé Vigouroux, whose book on 
the illustrations and confirmations of Scrip- 
ture from Oriental sources, well deserves 
translation with revision up to date. 


..«-The author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies,’’ Mr. 
Jobn Habberton, follows his first story with a 
second, which we expect to see received with 
even more favor than the other—Who Was 
Paul Grayson? (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
The story is very simple, and, though good, 
leaves the book to depend for its chief interest 
on the charm of the narrative and on the 
native nobleness of the characters. Paul 
Grayson comes into the town a strange boy, 
and goes to schoo! where there is also a new 
teacher, who appears at about the same time, 
A great mystery arises as to who he is, which 
the boys finally settle in their own way, by de- 
ciding that he is the’ son'.of an Indian chief. 
At length he. ‘shows fnterest in the prison, 
which 4é im'the town, and particularly in 
a Mpriédner® ‘held’ there on the charge of 
forgery: ."Ptué ‘teacher shows the same in- 
‘terest. 10 Paul's »eomnection with this man 
is i gradually! ‘developed ‘in a strong and 
inatdraboway,; whieh ‘brings out his fine 
points and>preperes the reader to respond to 
the enthusiasm of his mates when, at last; in 


er’s! arms: ‘It then eomes out that both the 





son and the teacher have been drawn tothe town 


the epuft-sd0m)'té throws himself in his fath- 
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by a common interest ; and that the eaminel, 
though guilty of the charge, was not without 
noble and redeeming qualities. Though sim- 
ple, the book is not in the least commonplace; 
and, though its heroes @epend wholly on char- 
acter to help them out in depressing cireum- 
stances, it ts not goody-goody, but strong, man- 
ly, and healthy. 


..The Messrs, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
send us their republication of the American 
translation, by the Rev. W. L. Gage, of two of 
the late Carl Ritter’s most important geo- 
graphical works—Geographical Studies, 12mo, 
pp. 356, and Comparative Geography, 12mo, pp. 
220. Ritter died in October, 1859, at Berlin, at 
the age of eighty years, not only the most 
eminent geographer in the world, but the 
founder of that science in the modern sense 
of the word and everywhere known and loved 


for his, personal virtues and his Christian 
character. These volumes were translated by 
Mr. Gage, who had studied under him in 


the University at Berlin. The first was 
published in 1861 and the second in 1865. 
They have now been so long before the 
public and are so well known that we 
need only announce their republication. 
From the same publishers we have F. 
Duffet’s New French Method. Protessor Duffet 
is an officer of the French Academy and a 
member of the Polytechnic Association, Paris. 
His ‘‘ method,” from which the present edition 
by Professor Hennequin does not differ essen- 
tially, has been received with favor. It follows 
the so-called progressive method of Ollendorf 
and Fasquelle. That it has very important ad- 
vantages over the last of these manuals it 
would be much to claim. It has corrected and 
improved some points in the “method,” sup- 
plied some deficiencies, and thrown the whole 
nto an exceedingly neat and convenient form. 





-.eeThe Rev, 8. W. Hanks knows the value 
of humor in the work of reform. He made 
it tell in the temperance cause first in his 
‘Black Valley Road,’ which has reached a 
sule of over three million copies and {s still 
alive. He displays the same qualities in The 
Crystal River Turned Upon the Black 
Railroad and Black 


Valley 
Valley Country. A Tem- 
perance Allegory. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 
Dr. Alexander McKensie provides the present 
new edition with an effective introduction, 
which, after all, it does not need, as it goes of 
itself. Mr. Hanks is an uncompromising 
advocate of the strictest theory of reform. 
His method {is short, sharp, and simple. His 
philosophy is as firm and definite as John 
Bunyan’s theology in the *‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
But in one case, as in the other, the bony 
skeleton lies inside a body alive with senti- 
ment, sympathy, humor, and an open, honest 
plausibility. There is great ingenuity in Mr. 
Hanks’s allegory. Nothing escapes his eye. 
He has an admirable dexterity in touching the 
repulsive features of this vice so as to pre- 
serve his dignity and purity. He presents 
facts and figures in profusion and plenty of 
solid reasons; but over all glows the genial 


light of his honest and most persuasive humor. 
We commend this as a first-rate temperance 
book. 


-The Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D., has 
been known tothe religious public for more 
than twenty years. The Mesers. Carter & 
Brothers have just brought out new editions 
of three of his most familiar books—The 
Precious Things of God, 16mo, pp. 424; Mid- 
night Harmonies ; or, Thoughts for the Season of 
Soliiude and Sorrow, 16mo, pp. 249; and The 
Inquirer Directed to the Work of the Holy Spirit, 
These volumes are well gotten up, especially 
the first two, and have a standard value among 
books on the training and nourishing of per- 
sonal piety. The same publishers reprint 
two volumes by the Rev. Philip Bennett Pow- 
er, of England. Zhe J Wills of Christ, pub- 
lished twenty years ago by this voluminous 
author, is brought out in uniform size and 
Mading with arecent volume on The I Wills 
of the The earlier volume contained 
> Ande on some of the passages in which 
the words ‘I will’’ are used by our Lord; and 
the present, following the same clue, treats of 
the determinations of the man of God, as 
found in some of the “I wills’’ of the Psalms. 
Mr. Power has been before the public for 
more than twenty-five years, and is the author 
of some forty odd volumes, among which 
these two are the most useful and embody 
his ripest thoughts and most fruitful sugges- 
tions, 





Psalms, 


.. There is nothing in all this landlike New 
England, and, to those who know them, nothing 
in New England like the people who dwell in 
that rock-ribbed country, Rose Terry Cooke 
knows both the people and the land, and has 
written many clever and amusing papers on what 
she knows of them or has plausibly invented. 
These papers have now been brought together 
from the magazines, where they were first pub- 
lished, into a volume, under the title of Some- 
body’s Neighbors. (Boston: James R. Osgood 


& Co,) They are stories from life, told in the 








hardest and raciest New England dialect. It 
would be, perhaps, needless to press the point 
that the theology described im the stories and 
the well-formed dialect of the people do not 
belong in the samecentury. The poet’s license 
applies to the story-teller, especially if the 
stories are as clever as these unquestionably 
are. ‘‘Col. Culver and the Devil,’’ “ Polly 
Mariner, Tailoress,” and ‘‘ Freedom Wheeler’s 
Controversy with Providence”’ are sketches 
from the life, brimful of New England wit and 
humor, and artistically done. We name these 
three; but not in prejudice of the others, 
which, as far as we have examined them, 
make up a capital escape from dullness. 


-..-Our attention has been called to a little 
volume of ninety-two pages, well worth the 
attention of Bible-class teachers and studentse— 
Notes on Genesis; or, Uhrist and his Uhurch 
among the Fatriarchs, by the Rev. Nathaniel 
Keymer. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) It is 
commended in a brief introduction by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and appears, on examina- 
tion, to bear out what he says. It is a model 
as to method, analysis, suggestiveness, and neat 
presentation of the matter. A series done as 
well would be invaluable in the Sunday-echools. 
The Palace Beautiful ; er, Sermons to Chil- 
dren, by William Wilberforce Newton (New 
York : Robert Carter & Bros.), derives its title 
from the “Stately Palace Beautiful” in ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ which is followed more or 
less closely to the end in the general imagina- 
tive and symbolic cast of the work. Itisa 
collection of little sermons, much inthe style 
of “The Gentle Heart.”” Without being so 
well done and without possessing the fascinat- 
ing quality of that incomparable volume, nor 
of Miss Yonge’s ‘Bible Stories,’’ they are 
good and vigorous. 





..The American Book Exchange publish 
reprints at their very low prices of Thomas 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, 12mo, pp. 681, and 
Grote’s History of Greece, in four volumes, 
Volume I has come to hand, 12mo, pp. 788. 
We announce also the appearance of 
Vols. XIV, XV, and XVI of Hadson’s Com- 
plete Works of William Shakespeare, Harvard 
Edition, in twenty volumes. Vol. XIV con- 
tains “Julius Cesar’? and ‘Hamlet’; XV 
contains ‘King Lear’’ and “Timon of Ath 
ens’’; and XVI, ‘Antony and Cleopatra,” with 
“Troilus and Cressida.’’ The president 
of the Southwestern Immigration Co, sends us 
an octavo of some 250 pp. on Texas: Her Re- 
sources and Capabilities, The book covers the 
ground with a description of the inducements 
the state bas to offer immigrants and would 
be a good guide to put into the hands of any 
one seeking permanent or temporary residence 
in the state, for purposes of health or business. 








..Mr. Willlam Denton’s Js Darwin Right? 
or, The Origin of Man (Wellesley, Mass.: 
Denton Publishing Co.) is much too dogmatic 
to represent the scientific position. What is 
with the original philosopher only hypothesis 
hardens quickly in his treatment into definite 
dogma, Bastian’s experiments in the spon- 
taneous production of life are accepted, though 
the ridiculous result of the whole and the flat- 
ting out of his challenge has not yet ceased to 
furnish the scientific world with amusement. 
Professor Wyman’s experiments, admirable and 
much-talked about as they were, did not sat- 
isfy the Professor himself. Subsequent inves- 
tigations have made it clear that he had not 
been able to exclude living germs from his 
glass retorts. The reference to Mr. President 
Garfield and to a public discussion of those 
topics with him looks very much like an 
attempt on the author’s part to fly bis kite on 
a little breeze of notoriety. 


..The Industrial School Association of 
Boston have broughtout an admirable manual 
which is designed to embody the experience 
which has been actually gained !n its schools 
of instruction. The chairman of the commit- 
tee charged with the preparation of the manu- 
al was William R. Ware, who has prepared a 
full report of work done and aims in doing it, 
and prefixed it to the little book published un- 
der the title Wood-working Tvols, How To 
Use Them, A Manual. (Boston : Ginn & Heath.) 
The manual is fllustrated with numerous 
carefully drawn diagrams and figures, show- 
ing positions in work, lines to be wrought on, 
forms to be worked out, and the use of tools. 
For amateurs and for young mechanics nothing 
better can be desired. It is an admirable cus- 
tom of the royal house of Prussia to instruct 
the young rrinces in two manual trades. The 
Crown Prince of Germany is a master carpen- 
ter and a master printer. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Tue correspondence of Prince Talleyrand 
and Louis XVIII during the Congress of 
Vienna has just been published by M. Pallain 
from the original manuscripts in the archives 
of the Foreign Office in Paris. The memoirs 
left wy Talleyrand at his death remain stil 











under seal, and cannot be published for an un- 
known time tocome. Meantime, the publica- 
tion of this correspondence, whieh relates to 
only one brief period, opens an important 
source of information, which, with the excep- 
tion of the glimpses allowed to M. Thiers and 
to the author of the history of the Restoration, 
has hitherto been wholly closed. 


A curious book has appeared in Paris. It is 
a history of the recent “Expulsion of the 
Religious Congregations,’’ graphically told by 
three hundred different writers, who were 
presumably witnesses of the scenes that 
attended the expulsion in different parts of 
France. The Due de Broglie has written a 
review of the political aspects of the question, 
which serves as an introduction. 


The Harpers have issued an edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament, with the suggestions of 
the American Committee, now contained in an 
appendix, printed as foot notes. It is also pub- 
lished in the “‘ Franklin Square Library.” 


An edition of Shakespeare’s works in the 
Malo-Russian language is being prepared by 
M Kulish, a well-known writer in that dialect. 
He bas already completed a translation of six 
of the plays. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne has nearly completed 
a new novel, entitled ‘‘Fortune’s Fool.” It 
will be published as a serial. 


Mr. W. D. Howells is said to be writing a 
play. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Comparative Geography. “By Carl Ritter. Trans- 
lated for the use of schools and colleges by 
William L. Gage. 12mo, pp. 220. Cincin- 
natiand New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & 


Geographical Studies by the late Professor Carl 
Ritter, of Berlin. Translated from the ortg- 
inal German by William Leonhard Gage. 
Bie, PO. TER. TRO GRBs. cccccccccessescccece 

New French Method. By F. Duffet. Revised 
and adapted to the use of American schools 
and colleges by Alfred Hennequin, M. A. 
(Eclectic Educational Series.) 12mo, pp. 304. 


Eclectic Spelling Tablet. The same............... 
Franklin Writing Speller. The same...... evseses 
The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
With a Life of the Poet, Explan&tory Foot- 
Notes, Critical Notes, and a Glossariai Index. 
By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Harvard 
Edition. In twenty volumes. Vols. XV, 
XVI. King Lear, Timon of Athens, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Troilus and Cressida. 
12mo, pp. 318, 960. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


Wood-Working Tools t How to Use Them. AMan- 
ual. Illustrated. 42mo, pp. 108. The same. 
Non-Miraculous Christianity, and Other Ser- 
mons, preached in the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. By George Salmon, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. vill, 205. London: Macmillan & Co 
The Library. By Andrew Lang. With a Chap- 
ter on Modern English Illustrated Books, by 
Austin Dobson. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. xv, 
184. 
The Sunday-school Hymnal; containing also 
hymns suitable for other occasions. Com- 
piled and edited by the Rev. Charles L. 
Hutchins. Edition D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 166. 
Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. 
The same. Edition C. With music. 12mo, 
DearGs. TROGRRG...ccccgevocccvccccsesccocces 
The Roman Poets of the Republic. By W. Y. 
Sellar, M. A., LL.D. New Edition, revised . 
and enlarged, 8vo, pp. xvi, 459. London: 
Henry Frowde, ........cccccccocccccccccccccccece 
Intercommunion Inconsistent, Unscriptural, 
ood. Productive of pg By J. K. Graves, 
LL.D. 24mo, | om Memphis, Tenn.: 
Graves, Mahalfy & Co..........ccceccceeeceeeeee 
rem. Doubt, and Evidence. God's Vouchers 
for his Written Word, with critical illustra- 
tions from the Autoblogra hy of Dr. Frank- 
ae. By the Rev. George Cheever, D.D. 
p. Ixxi, 313. New York: Anson D. F. 

Sane ‘0 ph & Co 
v uez. By Edwin Stowe, B.A. (Illustrated 
elena erephice of sg ae Artists.) Illus- 
. 16mo, pp. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welfo: 4-~%,. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & TREVERGOOR cnccccccses wccce 
Introductory Typatise on Elocution; with 
An rine! les and ae arranged for 
(eee Mark 
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The Mustrated Catal e of the Paris Salon, 
containing about fae roductions in fac- 
simile, after the Original Drawin 

d by F.G. Dumas. T 

1881. Authorized and Approved by the Mine 

ister of Public Instructi 

— by ee Society of French preets.. 


of Lan 


The onar gPlemmaetto Passion Fee of 1880. B 
the Rev. Wm. A. Snively, S Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo, paper, pp. 68. ‘New York: James 
Pott 


Scientific Sophisms. A Review of Gumene zee 
ories Concerning atoms. ft a 

By Samuel Wainwrig anbeidi 

cr. Populars eeaae eure. 

New 


23.) 4to per, pp. 

 Pitagerald & Co pecanhatadanbsiiitnesin 
German Worksho By F. Max 

Onur, M.A. Vol. V. Miscellaneous Later 
ys. 12mo, pp. 247. New York: Charles 
Eeribuer's Sons bc cccccccecocesccooonaggoccosceces 
Work and Play. By Horace Bushnell. (Litera- 

* Ty Varietion. I.) 12mo, pp. 470. The same.. 
a. Uses of Dark Thi By Pa Bush- 
= nell. (Literary Varieties. 12mo, pp. 
360. OC BAMBI... ccccccccccce scccccccesescecese 
é bh. An Account of his Ances- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE EVERSLEY EDITION OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S HOVELS. 


To be completed in eleven volumes, globe 8vo. 
With a Portrait of the Author in his study at Evers 
ley, after the Painting by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. 


WESTWARD, HO! 


2 vols., $3.50. Now Ready. 











“Few books could be more welcome than the 
«Eversley Edition’ of Charles Kingslcy's novels, now 
being published by Messrs. Macmillan. . . . No 
boy’s education is complete unless he has read West- 
ward, Ho! and admired it. The handsome paper 
and binding raise in our minds a feeling almost of 
regret that we cannot lend it as we would. West- 
ward, Ho! ought to be well-thumbed.”— Academy. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


2 vols., $3.50. July. 


HYPATIA. 


2 vols.. $3.59. August. 


YEAST. 
lvol., $1.75. September. 


ALTON LOCKE. 


2 vols., $3.50. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


2 vols., $3.50. 


October. 


November. 





“ART AT HOME” SERIES. 


THE LIBRARY. 


By ANDREW LANG. With a Chapter on Modern En- 
glish Illustrated Books by Austin Dobson. With 
Colored Plates and Wosdcuts. $1.25. 


SELLAR’S WORK ON THE ROMAN POETS. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Human. 
ity in the University of © linburzgh, etc., etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, me 
Now Ready. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE 
AUGUSTAN AGE. 


By W. Y. SELLAR, M. A. 


VIRGIL. 


8vo. $3.50. Recently Published. 


Of the latter volume, on its publication, The Nation 
“ Never were all the stores of Virgillan scholar- 


New volume, 


i2mo. 


said: 
ship combined into such a rich whole, cast into such 
graceful shapes, and chased fn such delicate work- 
manship as now. The result, profound in its learn- 
ing, acute in its criticlsm, tender in its sympathy, is, 
indeed, Virgilian. . . . We close this article with 
reluctance, recommending most cordially this ele- 
gant and solid monument of well-directed scholar- 
ship.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


By Evisna MuLrorp, LL. D., author of “ The Nation.’ 
8vo, $2. 
* One of the great books of the age.” 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
By Jamgs M. Wa1Tos, Ph.D. $1.25. 
“A book of peculiar interest to all religious read- 
ers.” 








*,*For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON ; 


East 17th Street, 


New Edition. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON JOB, ISAIAH, 
AND DANIEL. 5 vols. New Editions. 
$7.50. 


11 New York. 





LIFE OF REV. JOHN WESLEY. By 
a WHITEHEAD. 1 vol., cloth extra. 
$1.50. 

HISTORY OF npceras METH- 
ODISM. By P. D. Gorriz. 1 vol, cloth. 

$1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGU 
ef Illustrated Staudard an 
Pepular Books offered = @ to 


10th 


cent. disco 
rs’ prices, 
Sent 
Postal. 


Just issued. 
305 Washington 8t. (opposite Old South), 


770 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Correspondence of Prince 
Talleyrand and Louis XVIll 


DURING THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 1814—15. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with steel portrait andindex. $1. 

This series of letters from Talleyrand, «!escribing in 
the fullest detail his course and plans at one of the 
ones crises of European history, detailing his 

inions of and diplomatic contests with men like 

Metternich, Wellington, Castlereagh, Nesselrode, 

Capo d'Istria, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, = Count 
Minster, and for the first time conveying a mass of 
information profoundly affecting historical jee: 
ments, is a treasury such as not been opened 
before in a generation. 

The volume as published here is provites with a 
steel portrait of Ra leyrand and a full index, prepared 
especially for the American pore 


Work and Play. 


By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. (Vol. I, Literary Va- 
ricties.) 12mo, $1.50. 


The Moral Uses of Dark Things. 


By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. (Vol. II, Literary Va- 
rieties.) 12mo, $1.50. 
These two volumes of Dr, Bushnell’s Miscellaneous 
Literary Essays and Addresses have long been out of 
rint, and they are now reissued, with the revision of 
»r. Bushnell’s daughter, in response to a very general 
deinand, 


Chips from a German Workshop. 


Vol. V. Later Miscellaneous Essays. By MAX MUL 
LER. Crown 8vo. §2. 

A new library edit‘on of the four volumes of Chips 
from a German Workshop, already published, is now 
issued, together with « fifth, containing articles which 
have appeared recently. and the oes of the five vol- 
umes has been reduced to $2 each 


¥. 
A NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
« Novels. 


THAT LASS O’ LOWRIFE’S. 
1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


HAWORTH’S. 
1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
LOUISIANA, 
lvol.,12mo. Price reduced to §1. 


The union of forcible character-drawing. freshness 
of thought, and dramatic power exhibited in these 
novels has scarcely a parallel in recent literature. 

They are issued in an attractive and artistic bind- 
ga the price of “ Louisiana ” has been reduced 
to 





*,* These booke are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





READY JUNE 4th. 


THE MOSAIC ERA. 


By Rev. J. MONROE CIBSON, D.D., 
Author of “ Ages Before Moses,” etc. 
One volume, CIOGR. .......00.0.csccccecse $1.50 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


_900 B: Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 











S. $5.1 & Lecrvnz-noow SEATING 





THE TAYLOR COMBINATION §. S. CHAIR. 


Send for full de<cription, also a variety of Styles of 
latest pattern Settces. Chairs, and everyth ng for 
general seating, Binck Boards, DustiessCray- 


ons, etc. 
AKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond Si... New Vork: 518 Arch St. Phila, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Charming New Novel 


by the author of “Phyllis,’’ etc. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 


By the author of ‘Molly Bawn,’’ ‘* Beauty’s 
Daughters,” ‘‘ Phyllis,” ete. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover, 
60 cents. 





“ The author is making an excellent reputation as a 
writer of fascinating novels.”"—Burlington Hawkeye. 


“In the production of light, pleasant, and thor- 
oughly readable novels this comparatively new 
author has taken avery prominent position.’’--Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


CORNEILLE AND RANE, 


By HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 
16mo. Fine Cloth, $1.00. 
Being the Twelfth Volume of “to el u Classics for 
English Readers.” 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


ALTON-THORPE, 


A NOVEL. 
By LUCY N. JANNEY, 


Cheap Edition. 12mo. Paper cover. 40 cents, 


“The best constructed and 4 best wriiten American 
novel that has appeared this season."’—/hiladelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, | - 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Educational Publishe re, 8. Ne Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Indispensable articles for the tourist can be 
foundat VAN KLEECK, CLARK & C0.’S, 

Jos. 234 and 235 BROADWAY, opposite the 
Post-Office. Gents’ Dressing Cases, Toilet 
Wraps, Tourists’ Writing Desks and Com- 
panions, Tourists’ Soap Boxes and Toilet 


Soaps, Patent Shawl Straps, Necessaires, 
Traveling Folding Mirrors, Lunch Compan- 
ions, Portable Inkstands, Fine Note Papers 
and Envelopes, ete., ete. 


WPS New OLAN ASCIONTICO auwh 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience ‘and efficiency, for private or for 





ogues, Free. 
siopticon Manual, Gth Ed.,75 cents, 





“Of making many y books there is poend. "Feo. wit, 12- 
Established 1836 


Neat and Elegant Bookbinding, from the lainest to 
the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition. 
Save agents’ con oe rREET, direct to 


A file of N. Y. Herald, 1847, and "Tice, ‘to date, and 
odd numbers for sale. 





penne whore oon Ek SCHOOLS 
1. Suppiies Schools and Fanalitog wit ith Teachers. 
2. tes Teachers with Posi 


3 Set sand Rents Se School 
sediatey —~ 1 ae and gives Information of 


Good Sch 
ume U. occhee! and © e Pirester . 
rk Bi SER : 





cen ao wonsts 
ee me a Fonte 
law York 
260. ye hGH EEP- 
e B.J.1e sie Ie Insti ea 


fore our a ing, the under 
rents and pupils the ue ys MU treist of he 
ere he to pursue studies in school any 


mn! 





AGENTS WANTED. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 








The Ladies’ Sewing Companic 
isa very wae Me le. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “ little 


ones,” holds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 


,and pair 
ofscissors, makin avery 
neat ornament for the 






. 
keep things in their re 
spective places. This is 
best selling article 
ER SAW. On 





little girl Jeane years old, in Iowa, 

sold 50 in twe days, One agent in 

Michigan has sold over 5, at 

retail since last July. Never was 

an article invented that sells equal 

to this. Everybody buysit. Sample, 
i 


- L receipt of 30 ets, in postage 
mps qeourrency. Address all or- 
ders to F. M. Van Seren, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago, IL. 


% 
5 
a 
6 











mre fips baitions i's 

TheTargee pe Edition, with ® 
Complete aoa @ its Re- 
vision,and of all former Versions. 

he I Complete Ov Ou ee 

on Steel an ons 

gh pckang Md Ef ae ine abs 1: 

cigtrated artists. 

pee ‘asterand 

ays Better Ber then any 


sthenoditien, Send fe 
OutMt at once. 
Geertsors tory Now, M.. 


~ AGENTS Ww ANTED, 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 


are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-Machines, as all the machines made 
Ge past tay A years are sreesmng out and —- 
be replaced. For terms and further particulars, ad 
dress AWILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., Chicago, Ti. 


athe THE BOMEX KINe 
efor ‘ck, ick, Manage ht Children, ae Accttenias 
whinge oi = COMPLE TE’: 7 house 


r 
ani aaeh ome Book ever rer puolised. 

Lome’ the Press thousands of Prac- 
teal om cee HH HOM Bes Lowes Clear 








ACENT 
A ards nod 
Tells 


type, Bea I bind- w peice | ed 
eve’ —_ ‘Full descrip 
J. - McCURDY a co., aria i Pa. 


GENTS wos, 
w ANTED 

FOR COMPLETE 
On entire Bible, in one o velemse, ¢ hed. a 


ever Endorse- 
mente by 200 ablest sche! Ad ~ A oor embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the carth was peopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments: the twenty- 
four Sermons of hrist in their order; the eighteen miracics 
cfthe Apostles, 1020 pages, 475 illustrations, p rice.$3.15.« 
2xtraterms. Selling fast. Agents making $26 to $400 








h0 All Chromo Cards, new pi 4 design Bou quete, 
of Flowers, Pond Lilies, Sea. Fruit, Violets 
pids, ete. Name on,10c. Star Printing Co. ‘Northford¢ Ct. 





50 All Gold, Chromo | and Lit’g. Cards (no two alike) 
Name on, 10c. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





50 New Styles, Perfumed Motto, Moss-Rose, ‘Violet, Jap. 

anese Cards, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford 

SOC Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc.,allnew style,name 
on,10¢, Ag’tssamples 10c. G.A.Spring,Northford,Ct. 














EDUCATION. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


A local examination for admission into the Fresh- 
man Class of the Academic and Scientific Depart- 
ments of Princeton College will be held in Chicago, 
at the Fremont House, commencing on Thursday, June 
23d, 1881, at 11 o'clock a. m., and continuing through 
the forenoon of Friday. Applications to be made to 
THomas D. Jones, 38 Portland Block, Chicago. 


JAMES McCOSH, President. 








ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
Sznp ror Caratocve. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGA INE, One prs beccecsees 


00 

00 

HARPER'S BAZAE “ oe 00 

HARPER'S FO NE PEO. 50 

t#- HARPER'S CATALOGUE wilt be sent by mai, 
on receipt of nine certs. 


HARPER & BROS., FrankKn Square. N. Y, 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


CEN'I " Yo each, formerly $1 to $1,25 each; 
i) L Macaulay's Life of Frederick 
Great. II. Carlyle’s Life = nang om Itt. La- 
martine’s Life of Mary fiaghes: 
Manliness 5 NTS “Sok "formerly 1.50 
of e oun: L Aree 8 Light 
of Asia, Ii. RANE Vicar of Wa d. Ill. Baron 
Wonchumern" 's Travels and perpsicie a entures. For 





waa C 








Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


DATE Academie. ee yp EA Sept., 1881. New 
brick handsome and Commodious 
eated with ao, pecially = and ey 
ve on 1 and parlors. class and study rooms. 

—<— Leer. < ears gotieee os —F oor ladies and 
gen emen. cvegeseeeey. jusiness, Oratory, 
and Music. For oe fal ex tions, with cuts, calen: 
dar, rates, and rules, address 
JOS. E KING, D.D., Forr Epwaro, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW sa 


opens October Sth ‘h, 1. pi darese the 
pI | Gey 


AMER. aaa TyetTz Ure! Esta, sae 
reliable Educationa 
1 aids all who want well-< Wualtaed Te ay 
. Gives Parents ptceme a oe goes Schools. 
che! 
t Bef ant Renta Schoo! Properties, © 7 


. W. ORN, A.M, x 
7 East 14th 8t.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 














SIX CENTS, Bunyan’ ms Pilgrim's 
sent free. AM ERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Sohn B. Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 








For New Terms for]; 
1881 see page 31. 





MOUNT HOLYOKE ag tt 
4 “Library of 10,000 vole et 
and bes] a We 
NION COLLEGE. 
A ist. t, J 224. 
bm ~~ Ty. i hans Seen, 








Four Women. 
nets, wana art ae 
Address 
ARD, Princtpal, South Wadley, Mass. 
_ Alama pay, Yas admission, June 28d and 24th and 
PRA Uae fa 
CoL SY ATT, Presiient. 


&month, Bradley Garretao: Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phila 
AGENT _ of energy and industry can carn 
from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT, One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published, Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 


A LADY OF GOOD ADDRESS, IN 
each Town or Township, to engage 
or NTE 8 to sell an article that = wanted Ly ave a 
Lo No. capital uir 
sere fie Address JAMES H. JOHNSTON eC CO, 
Pitts urgh, Pa. 


OP Agent's erent RS er A Sad Will prove 
1 or forfei eit $580.00 le fp. ~~ nats sam- 
ddr 
E. G. ‘emerncs. 10 Barciay Foy New York 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. ices reduced 
83 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 














LADY AGENTS WANTED. ¥¢ 2" 

gent qnergetie Laty or to sell to women only an 

sree eof ic merit. For particulars and 
Eauiaenas ad ees WAGNER & CO., Chicago, IL 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 


[ano YOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart wi Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
found in no other similar collection. 
bi AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
than the ordinary sizc) eeenite by 
a ote and dur 


printed on we paper, 





e species bap My nF covers) a meee 


recei 
A will be lied by all 
DHEARE AND VOICE, win be supptied by « 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Ne. § Union Square, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 0, 


Attention! Sunday-Schools. 


iar 48 6 of the richest géms of 
S.-S. songs have been added to 8S. W. 
Straub’s Popular S8.-S. Singing-book. 


Sweetest 
Melodies! 
Richest 
Sentiment ! 
50 sae were. ’ TIGHT! 
$3.60 PER DOZEN. 


This places it far abeVe all others in the QUAN. 
TITY and QUALITY of both WORDS AND MUSIC! 

It is printed from large, clear type, = pages 

One-Fourth Larger! 

than those of other 8S.-S. Singing- Books. 

It would bea GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 

MORNING LIGHT! 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the book. 


Specimen pages free. Don't fall to send us 25 cents, 
and receive by return mail a sample copy ofthis 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 
nn hicago, AM, 


RIGHT GEMS, os 
By the author of “SONGS OF VIC- 
rORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Dver 2000 Co es sold before tte iseue 
the Seese ame party rat Be i00e™ 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer an t Gospel Meetings, &c. 
{s the ‘*‘Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, Se: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pases of [ne latent and best t Sing. 


Choice 4 or Sab-|ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz. $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 
We will send a specimen copy of EACH of these 


beste ¢ on op recelns of of §O cents. 
lord’ plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, FA. 


Yack +, 











DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in ove volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher's 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age pe, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the fol owing named fine Stecl E 

ings and the following } Bublications, which wil be 
sent, postpaid, to = 4 address upon receipt of the 
very low prices namec 


ENG RAVING Ss. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
OE GOED, BERIG. 005s ccsgscccccocgccscccesuesoces $2 Gv 
The Same in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F F. B. Car penter, tne rtist, and A. H, 
Ritchie, the Engraver...........0...0c00c0000 20 00 
spon 





OF THE UNITED STATES. 





neers 1 

»y BGAN. Size. 16x20... 106 
EX-VICE PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


SI cade dds tlcareovenavizadvacesengesee 1 06 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 100 


All of the above are naabes on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money, 





The ee LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


Si actiinenhanianeonsnesivgeda’ 1 09 
The « BIOTURE AN AND THE MEN.” Bound in ¢ 
Gs i scshadencsccossescccccssesees 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
’ 261 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent”(postpaid) on the receipt-of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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THE FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY AND 
PROFESSOR SMITH. 

Tue Assembly opened May 19th, in 
Edinburgh. The retiring moderator, Dr. 
Mann, named Dr. Wm. Laughton as his 
successor, and the nomination was unan- 
gmously agreed to. In his opening address, 
Dr. Laughton referred to the impatience 
exhibited of confessional restraints, and 
said that, while the Confession was by 
some unduly exalted, as though it were on 
aleve) with the Bible, there was a limit, 
on the other hand, and it would not do to 
yield to the skeptical spirit and tendencies 
of the age. There must be no compromise 
on the supernatural revelation of the Di- 
vine Word and on those principles of reve- 
lation clearly and unequivocally asserted by 
the Confession of Faith. Very important 
matters, he said, were to come before the 
Assembly, and he urged that mutual for- 
bearance be exercised. 

On Friday, the second day, the Assembly 
transacted only routine business, receiving 
reports on collections, religion and morals, 
and conversion of Jews. It wasstated that, 
of the 82 overtures received, 37 referred to 
the case of Professor Smith. On Saturday 
appeals in the case of a minister (Mr. 
Brechin), accused of intoxication, were 
argued at length, the defense against the 
charge being that, on account of a wound 
received many years ago in the head, the 
defendant had occasionally to resort to the 
use of narcotics. The lower courts had 
taken this view of the case, and so also did 
the Assembly, Dr. Rainy remarking that it 
would be much safer for Mr. Brechin if he 
had been doctored by some member of the 
Faculty, rather than by himself. Three 
notices of motion were given in the case of 
Professor Robertson Smith, which was set 
down for consideration Monday night. 
The motions were: 


By Sir Henry Moncreiff: 


‘That the General Assembly, having 
considered overtures relating to the case 
of Professor Smith, in so far as they 
refer to the action of the Commission in 
August and October, and the memorials on 
the same subject, find that there is no occa- 
sion for interfering with the action of the 
Commission; but that the report of its com- 
mittee furnishes materials which call for 
earnest attention, Further, instruct the 
clerks, in preparing the act for appointing 
a new commission, to frame it in the same 
terms in which similar acts have been 
framed since 1844.” 


By the Rev. G. W. Thomson, Glasgow: 


‘The General Assembly, while recogniz- 
ing the right of the Commission to advert 
to the writings of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith issued since last Assembly, regards 
its procedure in his case at the mecting of 
October 27th as unnecessary, as in the di- 
vided state of the Church unwise, as con 
trary to the spirit of the instructions under 
which it acted, and as a dangerous prece- 
dent; and, therefore, cannot approve of 
said precedure and finds accordingly.” 


By Principal Rainy: 


**The General Assembly having had their 
attention called by the judgmentof the 
Commission in October, and by overtures 
from presbyleries, to certain writings of 
Professor Smith, and in particular to an 
article, ‘Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 

‘‘ And, considering that said article was 
ae ape for publication by Professor 
Smith after he had accepted service of libel 
on account of previous statements made by 
him on cognate matters; 

‘“‘And, considering that said article was 
not before last Assetbly when they pro- 
nounced judgment on said libel, because it 
did not appear until after the Assembly had 
risen, and the Professor, in accepting ad- 
monition asto the unguarded and incom- 
plete character of previous utterances, gave 
no indication of its being in existence; 

‘*And, having in view also a letter from 
Professor Smith to the Free Presbytery of 
Aberdeen, in which he explains and defends 
his conductin relation to that agticle; find: 

**1, That the construction of last Assem- 
bly’s judgment in Professor Smith's case, 
on which, in his letter, he claims that the 
right was conceded to him to promulgate 
his views in the manner he has done, is un- 
warrantable. The Assembly, therefore, re- 
pudiate that construction, and adopt the 
statement on this subject contained in the 
report submitted to the Commission in 
October. 

‘*2. That the article ‘Hebrew Language 
and Literature’ is fitted to give, at least, as 
grent offense and cause as serious anxiety 
as that for which he was formerly dealt 


with. 
‘8. That it contains statements which 





torical truth and divine inspiration of sev- 
eral books of Scripture. 

“4. That both the tone of the article in 
itself and the fact that such an article was 
prepared and published in the circum- 
stances, and after all the previous proceed- 
ings in his case, evince on the part of 
Professor Smith a singular insensibility to 
his responsibilities: as a theological pro- 
fessor and a singular and culpable lack of 
my we A with the reasonable anxieties of 
the Church as to the bearing of critical 
speculations on the integrity and authority 
of Scripture. 

‘*5. That all this has deepened the con- 
viction already entertained by a large sec- 
tion of the Church that Professor Smith, 
whatever his gifts and attainments, which 
the Assembly have no disposition to under- 
value, ought no longer to be entrusted with 
the training of students for the min- 
istry. 

‘‘Therefore, the General Assembly, hav- 
ing the responsible duty to discharge of 
overseeing the teaching in the divinity halls, 
while they are sensible of the importance of 
guarding the due liberty of professors and 
encouraging learned and candid research, 
fee] themselves constrained to declare that 
they no longer consider it safe or advan- 
tageous for the Church that Professor 
Smith should continue to teach in one of 
her colleges. 

‘“‘The Assembly resolve to resume this 
matter on Thursday forenoon, with the view 
of giving effect to this judgment and with 
the view of finally disposing of the remain- 
ing elements of the case.” 


The opponents of Professor Smith, in- 
cluding Principal Rainy, held a private 
conference, at which about one hundred 
and thirty were present, on the eve of the 
meeting of the Assembly, and agreed upon 
the line of procedure which was subse- 
quently carried out. Sir Henry Moncreiff 
was to move the motion above given, ap- 
proving the action of the Commission; and 
Principal Rainy was to bring forward his 
motion, after the adoption of which there 
would be allowed sufficient time to Pro- 
fessor Smith to resign, failing in which, the 
Assembly was to declare his chair vacant. 
The case came up on Monday evening in 
the Assembly, Sir Henry Moncreiff moving 
and supporting bis motion to approve the 
action of the Commission in suspending 
Professor Smith. There was a very large 
attendance. In his, argument Sir Henry 
said that many who voted in favor of Pro- 
fessor Smith in last Assembly were misled, 
and had the article on ‘‘ Hebrew Language 
and Literature” been before them the vote 
would, doubtless, have been different. 
Professor Thomas Smith, the seconder, 
admired the way in which the Commission, 
whose duty it was to see that the Church 
do suffer no injury which it can pre- 
vent, had dealt with the case. It had 
brought no accusation; it had simply taken 
action, on sufficient grounds, analogous to 
that of placing an officer under arrest till 
he can be tried. 

Mr. Thomson then brought forward his 
motion (as printed above). He called at- 
tention to the disadvantage under which his 
motion rested, as there were leading men in 
the present Assembly who acted in the 
Commission and they were reviewing their 
own proceedings. He referred to the fact 
that of 29 overtures from presbyteries in 
this matter 16 were against the Commis- 
sion, which had been guilty, he said, of 
virtually reversing a decision of the As- 
sembly. It would be a dangerous prece- 
dent to sanction. Dr. Begg defended the 
constitutionality of the proceeding of the 
Commission. Prof. Smith appealed to the 
Assembly to vote upon this issue without 
prejudice as regards the merits of the case, 
which would come up at a future session, 
and stated that he meant “in all good faith 
that submission and that desire for peace 
which he expressed at the last Assembly.” 
The vote was: 


For Moncreiff's motion.............. 439 
For Thomson's lk we ceeceeeceeee 218 
WMaGOsMRy .....000 ce rc0-02scccccese 221 


Among the ministers who voted with the 
minority were Professors A. B. Bruce and 
James 8. Candlish, Dr: Marcus Dods, Prof, 
Salmond, and Dr. W. P. Smith. Of the 218 
who voted for Mr. Thomson’s motion 103 
were ministers. 

The debate on Principal Rainy’s motion, 
which took place Tuesday, and the rest of 
the proceedings in this.case we shall sum- 
marize next week, We are informed by 
cable that Prof. Smith has accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Hneyclopadia Bri. 


tannica, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Scotland met on the same day as the Free 
Assembly, the opening ceremonies being of 
the usual elaborate and showy nature—a levee 
by the High Commissioner and a procession of 
civic and eeclesiastical dignitaries, in official 
dress, with escort of soldiers. The retiring 
moderator, Dr. Watson, preached the ser- 
mon in 8t. Giles, after which the procession 
formed again and marched to -Assembly 
Hall, where the representative body was 
constituted by the nomination and choice 
of Dr. Smith, of Cathcart, for the mod- 
erator’s chair. The Queen’s High Com- 
missioner, Lord Aberdeen, then pr ted 





[June 9, 1881. 


Religious Intelligence are fitted to throw grave doubt on the his. | THe General Assembly of the Church of | His Grace, “has risen to considerable political 
* 


importance and which has committed itself to 
an almost fanatical hatred of all Established 
Churches.” He calls attention to recommend- 
ations of the Society: that, as soon as may be, 
cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental 
buildings should be placed under national con- 
trol, and be maintained for such uses os Par- 
lament may from time to time determine ; that 
all old churches (meaning thereby churches 
built before the year 1818) should be vested in 
a parochial board, to be elected by the rate- 
payers, which board should have power to deal 
with them for the general benefit of the par- 





his commission and addressed the Assembly. 
The book of “ Scotch Sermons’’ was among 
the first business to come, not before the As- 
sembly, but before the Committee on Over- 
tures. The Committee agreed unanimously 
not to report an overture from the Synod of 
Sutherland and Caithness to the effect that the 
Assembly take into earnest consideration the 
recently-published and now notorious volume 
entitled ‘‘ Scotch Sermons,” and that, in view 
of the principles advocated in these sermons, 
they take such prompt and suitable action 
against such of the authors of them as are 
ministers of the Church as to their wisdom 
may seem best for protecting her congrega- 
tions and people from pernicious error; and by 
amajority vote not to report another overture 
of similar nature, but more personal, sent by 
the Presbytery of Cairston. Among the dele- 
gates from foreign churches was M. Lorriaux, 
who made an interesting statement respecting 
the National Reformed Church of France. 
He said: 

“The Church had gained more liberty in the 
last few months than in the last three cen- 
turies. There were now laws being framed 
which would secure to them full liberty of 
public meefing and ot assoeiation; and the 
mayors were favorable to the constituting of 
Protestant worship within their jurisdictions. 
He must also report progress in the French 
National Church. They had now practically 
secured the synodal organization, of which 
they had been deprived for three centuries. 
Their difficulties came from the liberal party 
amongthem. Inthat party there were very 
respectable and even believing people, who 
were by « sort of misunderstanding connected 
ecclesiastically with that party, but in doc- 
trine connected with the Evangelical party; 
but they noticed witha kind of satisfaction 
that the chiefs of the radical portion of that 
party gave up the ministry and became some- 
thing else, so that that party had properly no 
chief just now, although there were some good 
men in it ”’ 


.... The committee appointed by the Nation- 
al Congregational Council to select a commis- 
sion of twenty-five to consider the matter of 
preparing a new Creed and Catechism for the 
the churches have completed their task, and 
report the following as constituting such com- 
mission : 


Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D.D., Amherst, Mass. 

Rev. Charles M. Mead, D.D., Andover, Maas. 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Edmund K. Alden, D.D., Boston, Maas. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Samuel Harris, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. George P. Fisher, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. George L. Walker, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. William 8. Karr, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. George T. Ladd, Brunswick, Me. 

Rev. Samuel! P. Leeds, D.D., Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. David B. Coe, D.D., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Augustus F. Beard, D.D., Syracuse, N.Y. 

. William W. Patton, D.D., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. James H. Fairehild, D D., Oberlin, 0. 

. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., Marietta, O. 

. Zachary Eddy, D.D., Detroit, Mieh. 

. James T. Hyde, D.D., Chicago, MH. 

. Edward P. Goodwin, D.D., Chicago, T1. 

. Alden B. Robbins, D.D., M@acatine, Ia. 

. Constans L. Goodell, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

. Richard Cordley, D.D., Emporia, Kan. 

Rev. George Mooar, D.D., Oakland, Cal. 


The committee, in presenting these names, say : 


“In making the selection, different sectio..s 
of the country have been drawn upon, some- 
what in proportion to the membership of the 
Congregationalist churches in each. The list 
embraces men who are understood to repre- 
sent different shades of opinion, while hold- 
ing fast to the essential truths of the Gospel. 
With a large proportion of pastors are joined 
representatives of theological seminaries and 
colleces, of the religious pres:, and of the 
missionary work of our churches. Letters 
responding to these appointments indicate 
that those designated will enter on the work 
with interest and hopefulness, and that they 
will be able to co-operate in mutual respect 
and congeniality of spirit and aim for the im- 
portant object contemplated. 

‘It is understood that the commission will 
choose its own chairman, determine for it- 
self its organization and methods of proceed- 
ure, fill vacancies that may occur in its 
number, and take whatever time may be 
requisite for consummating its work, report- 
ing results directly to the ehurches, through 
the press. It is presumed also that the neces- 
sary expenses of the commission will be pro- 
vided for by volantary contributions from 
brethren in our churches, 

“ Messrs. Abbott, Coe, and Taylor, of New 
York, are charged with the duty of calling the 
first meeting of the commission, at such time 
and place as they may agree upon.” 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury has felt 
moved to publish.a letter concerning a circu- 
lar of the Liberation Society, which, says 





ishi 8, power of sale being given. The 
Archbishop says: 

“It is obvious that the earnestness with 
which these views are propagated can no 
longer be safely ignored by any well-wisher of 
his country. Large sums of money have been 
subscribed to further the dissemination of 
these and such like principles throughout the 
land. Not onlyin great towns, but in small 
country towns and villages, lecturers of the 
Liberation Society gather together meetings, 
often of very illiterate persons, to whom they 
recommend such schemes as I have men- 
tioned by exaggerated statements as to the 
condition and working of the Established 
Charch. 

“Churechmen have thought, and wisely, 
that the best defense of their Church was to 
be found in the quiet, conscientious discharge 
of duty, and every clergyman and layman 
attached to the Church of England will do 
well to remember that, if he fails in his relig- 
fous duties, he thereby strengthens the hands 
of those who seek to destroy his Church. 
Still, it will not, in my judgment, be wise 
longer to overlook the attempts which are 
certainly now being systematically made, with 
vigor and perseverance, in so many neighbor- 
hoods, to pervert the judgment and alienate 
the loyal regard of our people. ‘The Church 
Defense Institution is ready to give whatever 
assistance is desired in order to meet these 
attacks.”’ 


....The Reformed General Synod at Tiffin, 
0., appointed the Peace Commission to pre- 
pare within the space of one yeara “ Liturgy 
or Directory of Worship,” the president of the 
General Synod to convene that Jody in special 
session, to consider it after it shall have been 
placed in his hands. The next General Synod 
will be held in 1883, instead of 1884, in Balti- 
more. The special committee appointed to 
prepare a plan for introduction of the office 
and work of deaconesses in the Church re- 
ported that no plan is at present necessary 
‘beyond the general circulation among our 
ministry and people of the valuable paper 
prepared by the Rev. John B. Koniest, and 
asking for this subject the careful attention 
and prayerful consideration of the classes and 
consistories within the bounds of the General 
Synod.” The report on the ‘State of the 
Church” refers to the event which gives so 
much satisfaction in the Church, the success 
of the Peace Commission : 

‘No subject has perhaps so marked this tri- 

ennial perio as that of peace returning to our 
Reformed Church. The reports and acts of 
every synod testify of the joy and gratitude of 
the whole Church for such mercy of God given 
tours. To be delivered from all the evils which 
had come upon us from our late discords 
might seem to fill our cup of rejoicing; but 
what greater cause for gratitude that, instead 
of now resting at ease, all the energies and re- 
sources of the Church are being directed to 
the accomplishment of a great work for the 
Lord. Now we stand shoulder to shoulder, to 
contend against a common enemy, to do a 
common work for our one Lord, united in one 
faith, sealed by one baptism.” 
The classes and synods are asked by the Gen- 
eral Synod to express their opinion on the fol- 
lowing proposed changes; I. Annual Sessions 
of General Synod. II. Election of Delegates 
by Synods, instead of Classes. III. Concen- 
tration of Church Work in Boards appointed 
by the General Synod. 


...-In the General Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ a lively debate took place 
over a report on pro ruta representation and 
lay delegation in the General Conference. 
The report recommended that the question of 
lay delegation be deferred for the present, and 
to this there seemed to be no objection; but 
many opposed any change in the present sys- 
tem of representation which allows to each 
conference, large and small, so many repre- 
sentatives. The plan proposed bases repre- 
sentation on the numbers in the conferences. 
The report of the Conference does not yet in- 
dicate what the final action was. It was pro- 
posed cn the secret society question that the 
committee having charge of the subject be 
instructed not to report any law which would 
admit members of such societies into the 
Chureh. This was voted down; but in the 
report of the Committee on: ‘‘ Moral Reform” 
a resolution was included declaring that ‘our 
opposition to all secret combinations remains 
unabated, and our efforts for their final over- 
throw shall be exerted until that end is accom- 
plished.” 


....The dispute between the Roman Cath 
olic bishops ané regnlar orders in England, 
which has been punding the past four years, is 
now definitively settled. The Pope has issued 
a bull which decides many of the points in 
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favor of the bishops. Excepting in what re- 
gards the cure of souls and the administra- 
tion of the sacrgments, regulars serving mis- 
sions out of their convents are, on account of 
the present condition of the Church in En- 
gland, still exempted from the common law of 
the Church, which prescribes that unless they 
be at least six in number they are subject to 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the bishop. 


.. The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, for 1880, just published, show 
that there are 3,676 traveling preachers, a gain 
of 113; 828 superannuated preachers; 5,868 
local preachers, a gain of 36; 837,831 members, 
again of 15,855. Of the members, 4,981 are 
Indians and 1,081 colored. 


.. The Moravian General Synod at Bethle- 
hem unanimously adopted the terms of union 
with the Southern Province, and elected two 
new bishops—the Rev. H. T. Bachman and the 
Rev. H.J. Van Vieck. A long series of reso- 
lutions (25 or more) on the finances of the 
Province were adopted. 


.. The Reformed Episcopal General Coun- 
cil bad a lively debate on the proposition to 
adopt a new article of faith on the eternal 
punishment of the wicked. A report was 
finally adopted affirming full belief in the 
scriptural statements respecting the future 
reward and penalty. 


..The moderator of the Synod of the 
Scottish United Presbyterian Church congrat- 
ulated the Synod on the fact ‘that we have 
full confidence in the principal and professors 
of our theological college in their ability and 
willingness ‘to hold the fort’ against all 
assailants.” 


..A report presented to the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Assembly showed that in eleven states, 
old and new, Eastern and Western, there are 
749 vacant churches, but only 301 ministers 
without charge, proving that there is not an 
oversupply of ministers. 


..The confirmations in twenty dioceses of 
the Church of England for 1880 are stated to 
have numbered 127,786. Of these, 76,530 were 
of females. The largest number (15,539) was 
in the Diocese of London ; Lichfield standing 
second, with 11,492. 


eeeelthe Convocation of Canterbury Las 
taken steps looking to the revision of the New 
Testament in Welsh, according to the text 
adopted in the English Revision. 


«eee The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention recom- 
mend Sunday, June 19th, as a day of prayer 
for Sunday-echools. 


-+eeketurns from all but seven districts show 
that the English Wesleyans have gained the 
past year 3,754 members. 


Aews of the Week, 


Tue balloting in the New York Legislature 
for the election of two United States senators 
to fill the vacancies created by the resignations 
of Senators Conkling and Platt seems likely to 
furnish us with another political deadlock. 
The Conkling and Administration factions are 
both determined, while the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature hold aloof, ready to 
seize any opportunity calculated to advance 
the interests of their party. Senator Conkling 
professes great confidence in the re-election of 
both himself and his colleague ; but the occur- 
rences of the past week have developed no 
accessions to the ranks of bis supporters, while 
the votes for Senator Platt have fallen behind. 
It is too early in the contest to expect a com- 
promise, nor is there any talk to that effect ; 
and it is the hope of the Democrats that the 
rival Republican factions will continue to wage 
war upon each other until av adjournment is 
forced upon them, in which case it is thought 
by them that the November election will 
return a majority of Democratic legisla- 
tors, thus insuring the election of two 
Democratic senators. Up to the present 
time the Democratic vote has been 
east solid for ex-Senator Kernan and Mr. 
Jacobs, while the Administration Republican 
vote has been scattered among a dozen can- 
didates, Governor Cornell and Chauncey M, 
Depew being in the lead. The “ Stalwart” 
vote, of course, has been solid for Conkling, 
Mr. Platt falling several votes behind him, 
Many of the political quidunces predict a final 
compromise upon a Stalwart and an Adminis- 
tration candidate, while others scout the idea. 
The end seems far off and Albany is getting 
painfully hot. The legislators draw no extra 
pay for their extra services and d6 not look 
forward with pleasure to an all-summer cam- 
paign; but as yet there are but few murmur- 
ings and manifestations of discontent. On 
Saturday last an adjournment was made until 
Monday, futile efforts being made to entrap 
the Administration members into a final ad- 
journment, which wouid postpone the conffict 
until the Winter, and possibly enable the 











Democrats to capture the prizes, without a 
struggle. This three-sided confliét will, in all 
probability, furnish food for the press for some 
time to come. 


.-The Virginia “ Readjusters” met in 
convention at Richmond, on Thursday last, 
and held a not altogether peaceful session. 
Senator Mahone was present and ultimately 
guided the affair entirely. The balloting for 
governor finally resulted in the nomination of 
Colonel William E. Cameron, a prominent 
anti-Bourbon leader; and for Heutenant-gov- 
ernor in that of John F. Lewis, a Republican. 
Mr. Riddleberger, the gentleman recently 
nominated for the position of Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the United States Senate, was greatly 
chagrined at this result and for a time arival 
ticket seemed imminent. It is the hope of 
the Readjusters that the Republican State 
Convention will endorse their candidate, in 
which case they count upon an easy victory in 
the Fall. 


--The Irish problem {fs assuming grave 
proportions and the agitation is steadily in- 
creasing. Reports are daily received of con- 
flicts between the authorities and the peasant- 
ry, and the British Government will probably 
soon adopt some vigorous repressive meas- 
eres. Mr. O'Kelly, a Home Rule member of 
Parliament, was suspended by that body, on 
Friday last, in consequence of using violent 
language, and this event served to increase 
the excitement. A large mass-meeting was 
held in Hyde Park,on Saturday, to protest 
against the Government’s policy in regard to 
Ireland, at which Mr. Parnell spoke vigorous- 
ly. No action has yet been taken on the Land 
Bill. 


.. Troubles appear to be brewing in Bul- 
garia, anda number of cruelties are reported 
as having been perpetrated on the inhabitants, 
under the measures taken by the Porte for the 
suppression of revolutionary designs. The 
plans of Prince Alexender of Bulgaria have 
met with determined opposition. 


....It now seems probable that the Tunisan 
difficulties will meet with an amicable settle- 
ment, nothing having occurred during the past 
week to mar the pleasant relations existing be- 
tween France and other European nations. 


....-Another conspiracy against the life of 
the Czar of Russia has been discovered, fol- 
lowed by a namber of arrests. 


.---A slight earthquake was felt near Naples 
last week, followed by an eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. 


Lfelthofronigue 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 
The most delightful Tonic known. 














An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 


Has received the hig highest recommend- 
ation from the Medical Facuity 





Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness and Nervous Sebitiey a 


Sold by Grocers as and Druggists. 
E. C. Hazarp & Co., Importers, 
New York. 


SEWER-CAS 


CREMATOR! 
Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Oremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsak> your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cr tor will protect and exhil: you, 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in the 
kitchen range, where all germs, odors, and malarias 
are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 
Ne. 175 High St., Boston; and 
Neo. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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G. ae OLDEN. 39 987 § xth Ave., near 24th St., N.Y. 
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DURNO'S CATARRE SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
of the membrane. 
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LS S. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH C. KEYES. 


DANIEL T. WILSO 





SPRING STYLES 


OF FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


VICTORIAS, VILLAGE CARTS, 
CABRIOLETS, LANDAUS, 
T-CARTS, LANDAULETS, 
DOG-CARTS, BROUGHAMS, 


PHAETONS, and ROAD WAGONS. 
Nos. 872 and 874 BROOME ST., N. Y. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE AMERICAN, Saratoga, N. Y. 

oneeh Seamtzeeee,rvereiteg, os $m Satire, bow 

sia ple sat 
FARNHAM & BUSH, Proprietors. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER RESORT. 


ona Taylor House and 12 Cottages, 
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Columbian Hotel, 


SARATOGA, N. Yes 
OPPOSITE CONGRESS PRRK. 
OPEN JUNE lst TO.OCTOBER Isr. 
Cc. E. PALMER, Proprieter. 
H. G. PEABODY, Clerk. 


Richfield Springs, Otsego Co., N.Y. 


The American Hotel, entirely renovated and re- 
fitted and with additions of over 200 feet. for aa 
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UNITED. STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from June 
11th to October 1st. 

TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, 
United States 
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Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and Dec- 
orative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B, Srarr, 


JEWELER, 
206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 
between 25th and 26th Streets. 
The entire third floor of ene rg it 
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“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $8, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
KENMORE, 


situated corhor Hane Pearl and Columbia 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


_A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 
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“HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 

JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 
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HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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NOTICES 


Sm” All commcrications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad+i4ssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&#” All comzvaications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and al! business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe InpePrenpeNntT, Box 2787. 

t@™ Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

62” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ¢« 
the writer; not necessarily of publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&2™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents, 

€@™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, bold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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LIBERTY OF INVESTIGATION. 


Our files of foreign papers have not yet 
brought us to the conclusion of the ease of 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, as it was act- 
ed upon by the Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland. On another page we give an 
account of the earlier portion of the discus- 
sion, which ended by removing Professor 
Smith arbitrarily from his professorship. 

The present result has been reached by a 
coalition between the bigots and the time- 
servers, Dr. Begg represents the bigots 
and Principal Rainy the time-servers, For 
Dr. Begg and his Highland crew we havea 
moderate respect. They have strong prin- 
ciples or prejudices, and they honestly be- 
lieve that the truth of God is sacrificed by 
the speculations of the brilliant young Pro- 
fessor. They are represented by one of 
their spokesmen, Mr. MacTavish, who was 
satisfied with the authority of the Confes- 
sion, which declares, said he, that ‘‘ God is 
the author of the Book, and the style of it 
is God’s too,” and according to whom, 
when Professor Smith declared that there 
were defects in the literary style of some 
portions of the Bible, as Esther, he must 
either mean that the Bible is not God’s 
Word or that God did not understand how 
to write good Hebrew, 

Principal Rainy knows well enough that, 
if such views were taught in our semi- 
naries, there would in a year’s time hardly 
be a student left worth admitting to the 
ministry. He believes in the critical meth. 
od, up to a certain limit. He believes that 
Ecclesiastes was not written by Solomon, as 
it claims to have been. He has so published 
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in a book within three years, He is ready 
to yield that the Pentateuch is a compila- 
tion of documents, and that the last chapters 
of Isaiah were not written by the prophet 
of that name, He even says that other and 
greater results of criticism are to be ex- 
pected. His whole conscience and sympa- 
thy are with Professor Smith ; but, for pru- 
dential, time-serving ends, he leads the 
movement to expel him from his position as 
teacher of Hebrew in the College at Aber- 
deen. Whena sufficient number of men 
have reached the conclusions of Professor 
Smith, so that they shall no longer “‘ give 
great offense and cause serious anxiety,” 
then he will be ready to join their majority 
and lead them in the way that will give 
most peace. 

The action of the Assembly was all laid 
out by a caucus of Professor Smith’s op- 
ponents, held just before the meeting of 
the Assembly, and the program has been 
faithfully carried out. First, on Monday, 
Sir Henry Moncreiff’s motion supporting 
the action of the Commission in suspend- 
ing Professor Smith was approved. Then 
on Tuesday Principal Rainy’s motion was 
adopted, declaring that he ought not, on 
account of the nature of his writings, to be 
retained as a professor; and on Thursday 
Dr. Adam’s motion prevailed, we suppose, 
which removed him from his chair but re- 
tained him his salary. This last was done 
as a mere trick, to avoid legal difficul- 
ties, as under the civil Jaw he has a 
right to the emoluments of his position 
uutil removed by due process of trial, 
which trial was here refused, he being 
arbitrarily removed, without trial, because 
it was understood that a trial would not re- 
sult in conviction. 

Thus Professor Smith is expelled from his 
chair, but not yet from the ministry. 
There he remains, and waits process of 
trial. This Assembly has, however, by a 
considerable but not overwhelming ma 
jority decided that the question of the age 
of the levitical legislation is one on which a 
theological professor can think in only one 
way on pain of losing his livelihood. It iscon- 
fessed that Professur Smith is a sound Evan- 
gelical preacher, a believerin God, in reve- 
lation, in redemption through Christ, in the 
system of faith of the Free Church; but, be- 
cause he attempts to serve the faith of re- 
vealed religion by wresting from unbeliev- 
ers the arguments which they bave used 
against faith and making them support 
Christian belief, his mouth is stopped. He 
may befar from correct in all his conclu- 
sions as a scholar; but the better portion, 
not of hisown, but of other churches, will 
stand by him, and believe that no Church 
can stand that holds back the people from 
the most thorough investigation of the Word 
of God. 





THE SENATORIAL CONTEST 


Last week the legislatufe of this state 
began the work of voting to fill the vacan- 
cies occasioned by the resignations of Sen- 
ators Conkling and Platt. As was to be 
expected, no one was elected. There are 
really three parties in the legislature— 
the Democrats, the Conkling Republicans, 
and the anti-Conkliog Republicans—and 
no one of them is strong enough to 
triumph over the other two. The anti- 
Conkling Republicans outnumber his sup- 
porters by two to one; yet, even if united, 
they cannot elect their candidates without, 
at least, dividing the votes of the Conkling 
men. This is the exact situation of affairs, 
as disclosed by the voting of last weck. 
Practically, it makes a deadlock for the 
time being, and Mr. Conkling is responsi- 
ble for getting the Republican party of this 
state into this position. Itis the fruit of 
his rule-or-ruin theory. 

The Democrats in the legislature aud out 
of it naturally regard this contest among 
Republicans as their opportunity, and they 
will, doubtless, seek to reap from it all the 
party advantages that are possible. An 
adjournment of the legislature without any 
election, and a transfer of the whole ques- 
tion to the state election of next Fall would 
exactly suit them. They would, -in this 
event, present a united Democracy against 
the Republicans, crippled and disabled by 
their own internal quarrels, and this would 
probably give them the majority in both 
houses of the next legislature and enable 
them to elect two Democratic senators, and 








thereby make the Senate of the United | Republican party of this state. The evil 


States Democratic. No Republican mem- 
ber of the legislature, whether a supporter 
or an opponent of Mr. Conkling, will favor 
this program, unless he has deliberately 
made up his mind to be a traitor to the Re- 
publican party. We shall not assume that 
the present legislature contains a single 
Republican who would commit-such a 
treason to his own party in the interests of 
the Democracy. If Mr. Conkling would 
prefer it, rather than not be elected, then 
this proves that higrule-or-ruin theory has 
already converted him into a traitor, and 
that his Republicanism is simply Conkling- 
ism literally run mad. 

We can bardly suppose that either the 
Democrats or the Conkling men will make 
any bargain by which the senators to be 
elected shall be divided between them, Mr. 
Conkling being one and a Democrat the 
other, and both being voted for by the 
parties to this bargain. Such a coalition, if 
it carried with it the full strength of both 
of the parties, would, undoubtedly, secure 
an election. It would, however, provoke 
the scorn and contempt of all decent men 
in this state and throughout the whole 
country. There is no evidence that the 
Democrats would entertain or sanction 
such a coalition, and any Conkling Repub- 
lican who should be a party to it would 
write his doom forever. Republican voters 
in this state would put the mark of Cain 
upon bim. Mr. Conkling, thus elected, 
would be a by-word and hissing throughout 
the land. His very name would be the syn- 
onym of ineffable meanness. The idea 
upon its face is so monstrous that it may be 
safely dismissed as an impracticability. 

The problem, then, for the Republican 
members of the legislature to solve is to 
come to some understanding among them- 
selves by which the present deadlock shall 
be broken, and two Republican senators 
shall be elected by their votes. We regard 
it as an indispensable condition of such an 
understanding that ex-Senators Conkling 
and Platt should be dropped from the 
canvass altogether. The voting shows a 
two-thirds majority of Republicans against 
them; and unless they mean to be mischief- 
makers, with absolutely no hope of their 
own election, they ought promptly to get 
themselves out of the way. If they will 
not do this of their own accord, then 
they mean to divide the Republican 
party, if they can; and in this purely selfish, 
malignant, and traitoroury purpose they 
should have no support from anybody who 
professes to be a Republicav. ‘The attempt 
of a minority to bulldoze an overwhelming 
majority by ‘‘ sticking to Conkling” to the 
bitter end, and thus preventing the Repub- 
lican members of the legislature from unit- 
ing uvon other candidates, is to the last de- 
gree unreasonable. It is equivalent to say- 
ing that Mr. Conkling shall be re-elected, 
or no Republican shall be elected. It 
makes him more important than the Re- 
publican party of this state and more im- 
portant than the Republican administra- 
tion of the country. If this be the pro- 
gram of Mr. Conkling’s supporters, then 
they have become as dogmatic, domineer- 
ing, self-conceited, and reckless of the in- 
terest of the Republican party «cs their 
leader. We sball accept this conclusion in 
regard to them only when they prove its 
truth by their conduct. 

Putting, then, Messrs. Conkling and 
Platt out of the canvass altogether, as must 
be done, if anybody is to be eiected simply 
by Republican votes, and looking at human 
nature as we find it, particularly if it be 
political human nature, we think that a 
reasonable compromise between the two 
wings of the Republican party would bea 
union upon candidates who, while entirely 
fit for the high office, would not be special- 
ly objectionable to either wing, and who, 
if elected, would be in friendly relations 
with the executive administration of the 
Government. To select these men and 
unite both wings upon them, or a sufficient 
number of both to secure their election, is, 
as we are aware, a somewhat difficult task; 
yet this is the very task which now con- 
fronts both wings and which they can ac- 
complish only by some concession to each 
other. We urge it upon them as the im- 
perative duty of the hour. We see no 
other safe road out of the political dilemma 
into which Mr. Conkling has plunged the 








Consequences of his action may for the most 
part be averted if the Republican members 
of the present legislature have the good 
sense to apply the proper remedy. 





WHAT IF YOU DON’T LIKE IT? 


THE great mass of complaints against the 
new Revision reduce themselves to this: 
I don’t like it; it does not please me; it dis- 
agrees with my taste and my opinions; the 
old version conveyed a pleasanter or a 
deeper sense; in fact, I don’t like it. 

But what if you don’t like it? What dif- 
ference does that make? The Bible was not 
written to please you, but to instruct you. 
The business of the revisers was not to bring 
out 4 translation that should be accommo- 
dated to your likings, but one that should 
be accommodated to God’s Greek text. If 
it suitably translates the Greek text, their 
work is properly done and that isan end 
of it. It may not suit you; but why should 
it? Paul’s beautiful hymn in praise of 
charity, as given in our old English 
version, may seem to you much more beau- 
tiful than Paul’s Greek hymn in praise 
of love; but that question was not before 
the revisers. Their business was not to 
select the most beautiful ideas, but discover 
Paul’s ideas and put them into English. 

There is just one question for you to ask, 
and that is not, Does the new translation 
please my taste or my theology? but, Is it 
correct? Does it represent God’s word in 
the Greek? The fact is that a great part 
of the complaints against the Revision is 
directed squarely against the Bible. It is 
opposition to God. It is rebellion against 
his revelation. It is will-worship, a pride 
and conceit of the will that prefers what 
we think God ought to have written above 
what he actually did write, that sits in 
judgment on God and his revelation. 








COLORED JURORS. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal 
News gives the full text of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case’of William Neal v. The State of 
Delaware involving the right of colored 
mer to sit as jurors. Neal, who is a colored 
man, was indicted in the State of Delaware 
by a grand jury from which colored men 
had been intentionally excluded. He was 
convicted by a petit jury composed in the 
sume way, and sentenced to be hung. To 
the trial court he presented a petition for 
the removal of his cause to the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Delaware, basing his petition on the faet 
that colored men had been excluded from 
both the grand and petit juries. This peti- 
tion was denied by the Court. His council 
before trial moved that the indictment 
be quashed, because colored men had been 
excluded from the grand jury that found 
the indictment against him; and this motion 
was rejected. 

These proceedings being sustained and 
confirmed by the highest judicial tribunal 
of the state, the case was removed by writ 
of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This Court, at its last term, dis- 
posed of the case by setting aside the ver- 
dict and judgment of the Delaware court, 
and also the order denying the motion to 
quash the indictment and panels of jurors, 
and by remanding the case for further 
hearing in consistency with the principles 
set forth in the opinion given by the Court. 
The trial and conviction of Neal were thus 
declared to be a nullity in law, because 
inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. 

The fact held by the Supreme Court to 
be fatal to the validity of these proceed- 
ings is the exclusion of colored men as 
jurors. The doctrine of this Court, in the 
interpretation of the Constitution and the 
law, is that, in the selection of jurors to 
find indictments or of jurors to pass upon 
the life, liberty, or property of a colored 
man, there shall be no exclusion of er dis- 
crimination against his race on the ground 
of race or color. The Constitution guar- 
antees to him this right, as being necessarily ~ 
implied im an equal protection of the 
laws. If, therefore, the officers who are 
charged with the duty of selecting jurors 
violate this right in the manner of 
making the selection, the jury is not 
legally constituted; and if a grand jury 
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cannot find a legal indictment, or if a petit 
jury cannot find a legal verdict, it is the 
duty of a state court, upon having its at- 
tention called to the fact and ascertaining 
its existence, at once to quash the whole 
proceeding. 

This is now the settled law of the land, 
as expounded by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It places colored men, in 
respect to their civil rights, upon precisely 
thé footing of white men and permits no 
discrimination against them of any kind on 
account of race or color. This, while 
simply and always just, rectifies the enor- 
mous wrongs of other days. 


Elitorinl Aotes, 


Dr. TALMAGE, as reported in the Sunday 
papers, said in his sermon last Sunday that 
**the great masses of the people, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand regret, 
in the depths of their souls that this revision 
was attempted, and look upon it as a desecra- 
tion and a profanation and a religious out- 
rage.”” Really, Dr. Talmage has been unfor- 
tunate in the religious company he has been 
thrown in, if that is his belief. Dr. Talmage 
does not like the composition of the American 
Committee. In fact, he says: “*I could call 
the roll of a hundred American scholars who 
are the superiors of those who were chosen in 
America for the revision of the New Testa- 
ment, always excepting the illustrious Dr. 
Woolsey.”” With all due respect for Dr. Tal- 
mage’s close acquaintance with American 
scholarship, it would please us to have him 
call that roll. In England there are some 
who are as bitter and unreasonable as Dr. 
Talmage. At the last meeting of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, which initiated the Re- 
vision, a motion was made of thanks to the 
Committee for their hard ten years’ unpaid 
labor. The insolent Dean of Chichester op- 
posed it, because the Committee had * pro- 
cecded actually to co-opt into their body, on 
equal terms, members of Dissenting commun- 
ities’”’—terrible apostacy!—“‘and notably a 
gentleman who presided over a Unitarian 
chapel at York.’’ He implored the House, “in 
the name of a-jealous GoD,’ not to implicate 
themselves in any way in such a transaction 
by passing such a vote of thanks. And tnen 
Archdeacon Denison declared the composi- 
tion of the Committee “ an abomiuation in the 
sight of Gop,’’ and he valiantly declared his 
determination not to ‘sacrifice his soul’’ by 
giving a word of thanks to them. Neverthe- 
less, thanks were voted to Bishop Ellicott and 
his learned colleagues, by a vote of 75 to 8. 








AmonG the sillier objectors to the New Re- 
vision, “Calvin,” the Chicago correspondent 
of The Presbyterian, is eminent. He is in 
terror: 





“We shall have a happy deliverance if this 

new volume dees not send us out to sea with- 
out a compass and conipel us to revise, in our 
Shorter Caiechism, the answer to the question 
‘What do the Scriptures principally teach ?’ 
and to make that answer ‘ Nobody knows.’ The 
writer supposed that, from a fairly diligent 
study of his old Bible, he had acquired some 
knowledge about Heaven and Hell; but when 
he read that ‘in Hades’ the rich man ‘lifted 
up his eyes, being in torment,’ he was troubled 
in his mind about this newly-discovered coun- 
try. Being not so very far this side of Heaven 
or Hell or Hades, he inquired of several intel- 
ligent brethren about the character of the 
latter place, but could find no one who knew 
any more about it than he did. He wished to 
know if every one who goes there is ‘torment- 
ed’; if there wasn’t a chance that one might 
be reasonably happy there. He still wants 
light.” 
To speak plainly, this “Calvin ” is worse than 
silly. He does not ask whether God’s Word 
is correctly translated. He would rather have 
it mistranslated than have its real meaning 
known, if be does not like it. Where the old 
version misleads the reader by translating 
Hades and Gehenna both by “ Hell,” he wishes 
the deceit perpetuated. He loves a lie. We 
warrant that he is a great stickler for “ verbal 
inspiration’; but he does not want the peo- 
ple to find out exactly what were the inspired 
words of God. 


Epwarp Everett Haug is reported as hav- 
ing said in a sermon, on the first Sunday follow- 
ing the issue of the Revised Version, that “‘ the 
three especial proof-texts in relation to the 
doctrine of the Trinity which persons not 
over-well versed in theology are apt to quote 
in railway cars or on hotel piazzas, in talking 
with Unitarians, had vanished. These were 
the well-known text in I Jobn, one in Tim- 
othy, and the one in Stephen’s prayer 
when he was stoned.” The eloquent Uni- 
tarian preacher is eaid to have added that 
this Revised Version ‘‘ will end forever the 
idolatry of a book which bas been a dead 
weight on Protestantism for three centuries,” 
We do not put great confidence in the average 
reporter's abstract of asermon. Nevertheless, 


even if Dr. Hale expressed himself with so lit- 
tle wisdom, we would not say, with Professor 
G. R. Crooks, that “ such welcomes of the 
new Version will compel thousands to draw 
back from it altogether.”” Those “ thousands” 
would not be of a very candid or intelligent 
sort. 


Pror. GrorceE R. Crooxs, D.D., says in The 
Methodist : 

“Trinitarians will, indeed, ‘be startled’ to 

discover that another great proof-text is sborn 
of its power. We mean I Tim. iii, 16: ‘And 
without controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was maniéest in the flesh,’ etc. 
The revised form is: ‘He who was manifested 
in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached among the nations, believed 
on in the world, received up in glory.’ A sin- 
gle horizontal line in the Alexandrian man- 
uscript determines whether the true reading 
there is ‘God’ or ‘who.’” 
He tells of the difficulty of deciding which is 
the reading of this manuscript, and concludes 
that, ‘‘as the old reading has had long posses- 
sion, it should have been retained and the new 
placed in the margin.”” But it is not a fact 
that the Alexandrian manuscript decides the 
reading. The older Sivaitic has the reading of 
the New Revision, and so have the overwhelm- 
ing majority of early Greek fathers and ver- 
sions. Scholars are agreed on that subject 
now, and we are surprised to see Professor 
Crooks complaining of the correction. 


WE regret that we cannot give space to The 
Sabbath Mecorder’s response, twice the length 
of our editorial, on the importance of keeping 
the Seventh-day Sabbath; but our contem- 
porary’s business is to treat of this subject at 
length, and we beg to apologize that we capn- 
not return the courtesy it extends tous. Per- 
haps we can touch on a few points from its 
editorial, whose admirable Christian spirit 
charms us. It says: 

“On reading the New Testament, we had not 
gained the idea that Christ opposed the Sab- 
bath or Sabbath-keeping; but that be defended 
it against false — 1 ut upon it by 
the Jews. . . . ben Christ taught how 
men should not pray, surely he did not teach 
that they need not pray at all. And so con- 
cerning Sabbath observance. When Christ 
opposed a false use of the Sabbath and taught 
its true use, he did not teach its abrogation ; but 
did teach its observance and, of course, its 
continuance. ‘There was, then, no call for 
him to command men to observe the Sabbath.”’ 
Christ not only taught men how not to pray, 
but also how to pray, and that repeatedly, by 
precept, by parable, by exafpple, and bya form 
of prayer. Will The Sabbath Recorder give oue 
positive word of his, of any sort, enforcing 
Sabbath keeping? If it cannot, even though 
occasion seemed to call for it and he was 
accused frequently of being a Sabbath-breaker, 
what are we to think of his concern for the 
ritualism of Sabbath-keeping ? ‘ As to Paul’s 
references to the Sabbath, The Recorder says: 
* We had always supposed the annual Jewish 
festival days were referred to, and not the 
weekly Sabbath.’”? But this is not the plain 
meaning of the words, nor the understanding 
of the vast body of competent interpreters. 
Paul says to the Colossians: ‘‘Let no man, 
therefore, judge youin meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a feast-day ” (which is annual), “or 
a new moon ” (which is monthly), ‘“‘ora Sab- 
bath day” (which is weekly). That is the 
plain meaning of the passage, as givenin the 
Revised Version, and, with all respect, to give 
it any other meaning seems like unworthy 
special pleading. We think Paul was right. 

Ir is, we imagine, the general impression, 
drawn, in part, from his early position and in 
part from the fact that he consented to write a 
carefully worded preface to Prof. 8. Ives Cur- 
tiss’s book on the Levitical priesthood that Dr. 
Delitzsch, the great conservative critic, be- 
lieves in the traditional theory of the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch. Indeed, 
he has been so quoted in Scotland during the 
present Robertson Smith controversy. He has, 
however, felt himself forced, by the array of 
argument that has been brought forward, to 
recede from the traditional view. His present 
position is given in the last of his series of 
Critical Studies on the Pentateuch in 
Luthardt’s new journal : 

“In my commentary on Genesis, ever since 
its first appearance, in 1852, 1 have supported 
the claims of Pentateuch analysis, pointing out 

mn and again that the Pentateuchal law 
(Torah) corresponds to the quadriforme evan- 
gelium, and that there is nothing offensive in the 
supposition that the five books—or the six, if 
we take in Joshua—originated in the same man- 
ner as the four—or, with the Acts, the five histor- 
ical books of the New Testament, which, when 
they are closely examined, are seen to rest on 
a number of previously written documents. 
Luke, in his prologue, expressly says so. The 
many previous records of what the Lord spake, 
did, and suffered may be compared with the 
many historical and legislative documents, the 
many Toroth (collections of laws) which orig- 
inated within the priesthood, whose vocation 
was to hand down the law, and are now pre- 
served to us in the Pentateuch in the form of 
excerpts worked up into a single whole. For 
a long time, indeed, I was of opinion that it 
was enough to suppose that the hands engaged 








in this work continued active up to the time 
of Joshua and the Judges, whereas I am now 


convinced that the course of origination and de- 
velopment, out of which the Torah came in its pres- 
ent final form, reaches down to « period later than 


uced. This, indeed, makes a 
great difference between the Pentateuch and 
the Gospels, for the formation of the latter ex- 
tends over a century only, and not over a thou- 
sand years; but the theme af the two works 
was different in essential respects. The life of 
Jesus on earth was for the Church a thing 
complete in itself as soon as it had reached its 
close and was taken up in the mirror of his- 


tory. 

But the Torah contains not only history, 
but also the rules of a nation’s life. It wasab- 
solutely necessary that the rules of life, given 
once for all by revelation, should receive 
specifications and modifications not only in 
the lifetime of the mediator of the law, but 
also after his time, by means of authoritative 
interpretations and legitimate developments, made 
through the agency of men duly called to the 
task. Such specifications aud modifications of 
the law could in all good fuith be referred to the 
same source of revelation with the foundations 
handed down from an earlier age on which they 
rest. The Torah reflects a thousand years of 
progress, during which the Mosaic law was 
moving onward in the consciousness and 
praxis of Israel. We grant that it contains 
the final results of this progress, but this con- 
cession only confirms in us the conviction that 
its basis is of Mosaic origin and has the char- 
acter of revelation, without which it is impos- 
sible to comprehend the people of the law, the 
religion that speaks in the songs of Deborah, 
David, etc., and Old Testament prophecy.” 





Tue Sabbath Recorder asks us in what its 
pharisaism consists. It consists, it seems to 
us, in its making much of ordinances. That 
is the essence of pbarisaism, and not pride, 
conceit, intolerance, or hypocrisy, of which the 
Jewish Pharisees were guilty. It is true that 
Christ originated one ordinance—the Lord’s 
Supper—and adopted another—baptism. These 
‘ordinances are means, not ends, blessed so 
long as they reach the ends desired, pestilent 
so soon as they become banners of strife and 
schism. To make so much of these ordinances 
as to break up the Church for them is pharisa- 
ism. Even the Pharisees did less than that. 
Now, for an ordinance not established by 
Christ, as were baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per; for the ordinance of the Seventh-day 
Sabbath, not once mentioned with approval 
by him or by his apostles—an ordi- 
nance, as seems to the vast bulk of Bible 
students, distinctly declared to be indifferent, 
and, accordingly, given up universally by the 
Church in its very early history—for this crdi- 
nance the denomination represented by The 
Sabbath Recorder is willing to divide the Church 
of Christ, and for this ordinance that paper is 
willing to live and move and have its being. 
Judging from the space of its editorials, it 
cares more for that ordinance than it does for 
all Christian character and duty. It cares 
more for Christian bondage than it does for 
Christian liberty. Now we know that in this 
case the pharisaism has not overcome its hon- 
est, humble, kindly, evangelistiic Christian 
spirit; but in this one matter we are convinced 
it misapprehends the relation of spirit and 
letter. 


Science is not necessarily skeptical and 
there isno good reason why The opular Sci- 
ence Monthly should offensively take the side 
of skepticism af every opportunity. It dis- 
cusses ‘‘ Agnosticism at Harvard.” It quotes 
the religious statistics of Harvard, according to 
which there are if the College and Law School 
26 Agnostics and 940 others—Episcopalians, 
Unitarians, Congregationalists, Baptists, etc.; 
and of these 940 others it says ‘‘it is only fair 
to suppose ’’ that they ‘claim to know in re- 
gard to the religious matters of which they 
profess belief—claim, indeed, that their relig- 
fous knowledge is the most clear and cer- 
tain of all their knowledge.” Indeed! 
Does-not even popular science underetand that 
to ‘‘profess belief’’ is not exactly to claim 
this as the *‘ most clear and certain of all their 
knowledge”? Their ‘belief’? may be suffi- 
cient for practical purposes, without reaching 
this ultimate extent. The Popular Science 
Monthly proceeds to taunt these 940 non-Ag- 
nostics, who “‘claim to know,” on the differ- 
ences of their beliefs as to the inherent mathe- 
matics of Deity, and to show how much better 
itisto be an Agnostic than a believer. That 
is, acccording to this scientific logician, be- 
cause these 940 (or, 933, leaving out 7 atheists) 
differ as to whether God’s nature is uniperson- 
al or tripersonal, it follows that one can’t have 
any reasonable and practical belief what are 
any of the attributes of God, or whether there 
be any God at all. But science sometimes 
employs better logic. 


Ir is a part of the duty of the General As- 
sembly to consider and approve or disapprove 
the minutes of the synods. The committee on 
synods did not like one act of the Synod of 
North Illinois, whose minutes reported that 
an address -was delivered to the Synod by a 
woman. The committee was williug to give 
women all honor for their work “‘ for the evan- 
gelization of the world and the rescue of the 
fallen,” but such addresses as these ought, 





with the deliverance of the General Assembly 
thirty years ago, which says that ‘‘ to teach or 
exhort, or to lead in prayer in public and pro- 
micuous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to 
women by the holy oracles.”’ But on the pre- 
ceding day the women of the boards conuected 
with the Presbyterian Church had been hold- 
ing their meetings in Buffalo, and certainly a 
few men were present, for several made ad- 
dresses. At any rate,there has been a great 
change of feeling during the last thirty years, 
and when the report of the committee came 
before the Assembly, without one word of de- 
bate, it was rejected by an unquestioned 
majority. We trust that such papers as The 
Presbyterian, which have published the adverse 
report in full, will not fail to notice that the 
Assembly rejected it. 


BisHopr Huntineton, in The American Church 
Review, quotes a powerful passage from Cardi- 
nal Newman, written before be left the Church 
of England, which is worth repeating and which 
contrasts the view of religion set forth in the 
Prayer-Book with that of some popular “‘ Evan- 
gelical’’ preachers. As an example of the latter 
he'selects Legh Richmond: 

“A remarkable contrast between our 
Chureh’s and this false view of religion is 
afforded in the respective modes of treating a 
death bed in the visitation of the sick, anda 
popular modern work, the ‘ Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.’ The latter runs thus: 

** *My dear friend, do you not FEEL that you 
are supported’? *The Lord deals very gently 
with me,’ she replied. ‘Are not his promises 
very precions to you? * They age all yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus.’ . . . %Do you expe- 
rience any doubts or temptations on the subject 
of your eternal safety?’ ‘No, sir; the Lord 
deals very gently with me and gives me peace.’ 
‘What are your views of the dark valley of 
death, now that you are passing through it?’ 
‘]tis not dark,’ 

“Now, if it be said that such questions and 
answers are not only in their place innocent 
but natural and beautiful; I a:swer that this 
is not the point, but this—viz., they are evident. 
ly intended, whatever their merits, as a pattern 
of what death-bed examinations should be. Such 
is the visitation ofthe sick in the nineteenth 
century. Now let us listen to the nervous and 
stern tone of the sixteenth. In the Prayer- 
Book the minister is instructed to say to the 
person visited : 

‘For as much as after this life there is an 
account to be given to the Riyhteous Judge, 
. « « Lrequire you to examine yourself and 
your estate, both towardGodand man. There- 
fore I shall rehearse to you the Articles of our 
Faith, that you may know whether you do be- 
lieve as a Christian man should orno. .. . 
‘Then shall the minister examine whether be 
repent him truly of bis sins and be in charity 
with all the world; exhorting him to forgive 
from the bottom of his heart all persons who 
have offended him, and, if he hath offended an 
other, to ask their forgiveness, and, where he hat 
done injury or wrong to any man, that be 
make amendsto the utmost of his power.’ . . . 

‘Such is the contrast between the dreamy 
talk of modern Protestantism and ‘ holy fear’s 
stern glow’ in the Church Catholic.” 

WE can give no information in response to 
the following questions : 


‘To THE EpiTorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


“May I be allowed space for an inquiry 
about the meaning of the phrase, that I ital- 
icize, in the following quotation from the 
‘ Congregational Year Book for 1881,’ p. 72? 

“«* A few churches temporarily not associated 
are inserted by their own wish.’ 

“lf ‘not associated’ means that the 
churches thus designated have never received 
forma] recognition as Congregational churches 
in fellowship with the churches of our denom- 
ination, then by what warrant does either the 
national or the local secretary give those yet 
unrecognized churches a place, even at their 
own request, in an official list of Congrega- 
tional churches ? 

“If the phrase means that the churches in 
question lack nothing iu their relation to other 
Congregational churches except membership 
in some permanent organization—such as Con- 
ference, Consociation, or Association—then 
why are they admitted to the ‘ Year Book’ only 
apologetically, in concession to their request 
and with the statement that their condition as 
‘ not associated’ is temporary ? 

“It occurs to me to adda further inquiry: 
If a church or minister, being not entitled by the 
facts in the case to a place on the roll, should 
desire such a place, to whom must the peti- 
tion be presented, with what formalities at- 
tended, and with what propitiatory arts com- 
mended? 

“ Yours very respectfully, 


“Geo. B. Sarrorp, 
“ BURLINGTON, Vz." 


Tue Evening Post, of this city, says that a 
‘prominent clergyman,of Washington bas de_ 
cided, if possible, to obtain a discussion with 
Colonel Ingersoll. The clergyman, as reported 
In the /vst, says: 


‘* My plan is to maintain the discussion in a 
written argument. Colonel Ingersoll to have 
two weeks to prepare his answer, and the same 
time to be allowed to me for a rejoinder, the 
argument to go on until both parties are 
satisfied to present their views. printed side by 
side, in a pamphlet. Both sides equally to bear 
the yo attending the publication. 

ri 





they thought, to be rebuked, in accordance 


Mutual friends can arrange all the Fret 
naries, If Colonel Ingersoll isa mano; , 
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he should accept the discussion or cease his 
bitter attacks on ministers of the Gospel.” 
The Jost does not give the name of the min- 
ister who proposes this program; yet, as we 
presume, Colonel Ingersoll will think it pru- 
dent not to accept it. Sober and argumenta- 
tive discussion is not his method of dealing 
with the Christian religion. This would put 
him wholly out of his element. He is a bold, 
dashing, brilliant, inconsequential and illogica) 
infidel, not even making the pretense of argu- 
ment, but wildly and loosely throwing off 
smartand witty sentences from his lips, that, 
considered intellectually, have absolutely no 
weight whatever. And this he does not as a 
missionary of infidelity, at his own charges, but 
as a paid lecturer. This, and not sober and care- 
ful discussion, is in his line. We doubt 
whether his attacks upon Christianity deserve 
any answer. Silent contempt is perhaps the 
best answer that can be given tothem. There 
is really nothing to answer. 
THE occurrence of Decoration Day last week 
prompts us to some words of question about 
the propriety of coniinuing the observance. 
In itself the idea of sucha day is beautiful and 
every way to be commended. In practice, 
however, it gives rise to very grave evils. In 
the South it has caused the appointment of 
two rival days, the one loyal and the other 
rebel. On the rebel Decoration Day there isa 
general holiday, The whites come out in great 
processions, with rebel flags and badges, listen 
to rebel and decorate the rebel 
graves. Onthp loyal Decoration Day business 
proceeds as usual and few but the Negroes 
gather to decorate the loyal graves. The fact 
is that the day is made one of the most potent 
influences to keep alive the rebel and sectional 
feeling, and if it could be abolished a great 
advantage would be gained. The institution 
injures the cause it was intended to foster, 
Tue legislature of this state has had the 
folly to passa bill that runs squarely in the 
face of several explicit decisions rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 


speeches, 





bill imposes a tax of one dollar upon every im- 
migrant brought to this port, and authorizes 
the proper state officer to collect the same from 
the master, owner, agent, or consignee of the 
vessel bringing such immigrant. The object 


is to raise the necessary funds to defray the ex- 
penses of the New York Commissioners of Em- 
igration. This object is undoubtedly a good 
one. These expenses (atleast, in part) ought to 
be defrayed by a tax on immigrants, to be col- 
lected as proposed in this bill. There is no 
good reason why the people of the State of 
New York should bear this burden. The diffi- 
culty, however, with this bill lies in the fact 
that it undertakes to do 
by Congress. 


what can be done only 
The power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations is by the Constitution ex- 
clusively granted to Congress, and, hence, no 
state can exercise this power. A tax on immi- 
grants, as the Supreme Court of the United 
Siates has decided, is a regulation of foreign 
commerce, constitutional as an exercise of the 
power of Congress, but wholly unconstitution- 
al as an exercise of the power of a state legisla- 
ture. We are not a little surprised that the 
legislature of this state should attempt to do 
what it ought to know that it has no power to 
de. Governor Cornell should veto the bill, for 
this reason; and Congress at its next session 
should take up the subject and enact a proper 
law in regard to it. 


No one doubts the eminent abilities of 
Roscoe Conkling. His history showshim to be 
a strongman. He has great power asa speaker 
aud power as a reasoner, and is withal charac- 
terized by a firm, courageous, and persisteat 
purpose. These features of the man, so palpa- 
ble in his career, are conceded alike by friends 
and foes. It is unfortunate, alike for Mr. 
Conkling himself, for the country, and for the 
party with which he has acted, that during his 
whole course he has commilited a most funda- 
mental mistake in the use of his great powers 
as a public Such men as Alexander 
Hamilton, Webster, Clay, Benton, Silas Wright, 
and the like made their mark upon the coun- 
try as statesmen. They were all leaders in 
reference to the various public questions that 
concerned the policy of the government and 
were of interest tothe people intheirday. Mr. 
Conkling has not followed,the example of 
these great lights in our political history. 
Ever since he has been in the Senate his chief 
business has been to organize, manipulate, and 
conduct a merely party ‘“‘machine’’ in this, 
state, claiming the patronage of the Govern- 
ment for this purpose, and leaving other and 
vastly more important questions to take care 
of themselves. His dominant ambition has 
been to be a great party manager and patron- 
age dispenser in his own state. He has not 
risen above the level of the mere party politi- 
cian, A statesman he is not and never has 
aimed to be. His speeches, if published, 
would make a very poor show for a statesman 
who has been in the Senate for fourteen years. 
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The whole plan of his public life is based 
upon a fandaniental mistake. 





Wuewn ex-Secretary Evarts retired from office, 
he left the negotiations in regard to the For- 
tune Bay outrage upon American fishermen in 
an unfinished condition. The position taken 
by the ex-Secretary was that this outrage was 
in violation of rights secured by the Treaty of 
Washington, and that for the advantages thus 
secured the United States had paid $5,500,000 ; 
and, hence, that the British Government must 
make an honorable amende for the injury in- 
flicted upon our fishermen, The British Gov- 
ernment at first practically justified the out- 
rage, and construed the treaty as being sub- 
ject to the local law of Newfoundland, which, 
as was claimed, had been violated by our fisher- 
men. ‘The accession of the Gladstone ministry 
changed the attitude of the Government on 
this subject; and, hence, negotiations were re- 
opened, with a view toa peaceful settlement 
ofthe whole affair. These negotiations, which 
were pending when Mr. Evarts left the State 
Department, bave been pursued and brought 
to a sneceseful issue by Secretary Blaine. The 
British Government agrees to pay $75,000 for 
the damages inflicted on our fishermen, and by 
making the payment virtually acknowledges 
the wrong done to them and guarantees their 
rights for the future. The United States paid 
a most exorbitant price for these rights and 
ought to insist upon their enjoyment. We 
congratulate Secretary Blaine upon his prompt- 
itude and success in disposing of this ques- 
tion. 


Tae Cleveland Hera/d publishes an interview 
with ex-President Hayes in regard to Mr. 
Conkliag, in which the ex-President is made 
to speak as follows: 

‘Mr. Conkling is a monomanfac on the sub- 
ject of his own importance. He is so im- 
pressed with his own greatness that it has be- 
come more than an eccentricity. It is a mono- 
mania. A patieat often imagines that he is 
some distinguished character or superior be- 
ing. The men who do his bidding Mr. Conk- 
ling considers in a state of subjection to him, 
and those who refuse to obey his dictates he 
considers his most bitter enemies. He thinks 
they are trying to humiliate him. Humiliate 
is a favorite term with him. In 1879 General 
Robinson asked Mr. Conkling to come and 
make speeches in Ohio; and his reply was: 
‘Why do you ask me to come to Ohio, when 
they have insulted me there?’ ‘ [nsulted you 
how?’ asked Mr. Robinson. ‘Why, have 
they not endorsed this man Hayes’s adminis- 
tration, thereby making a direct ‘dive at me?’ ” 
The ex-President shows that he is no stranger 
to Mr. Conkling. The simple truth is that 
this gentleman has such an extravagant sense 
of his own importance, and is withal so im- 
perious and dogged in the temper of bis mind, 
that nobody can live peaceably with him with- 
out bowing to his supremacy. We knowof no 
public man who has had so many quarrels with 
public men as this same ex-senator, or who has 
vented his spite in sach inappropriate ways, 
or who has been so reckless of the interests of 
his party when his views have not been 
adopted. The Republican party will lose noth- 
ing by his absolute and permanent retirement 
into private life. 


..Says The Western Christian Advocate : 


‘* This would seem to be quite enough of the 
insufferable Turk. Has he and his not long 
enough defiled the soil of Europe? ‘How 
long, oh! how long?’ Certainly the great 
Powers will soon put him, bag and baggage, 
across the Bosphorus.” 


Hardly. The European Powers are not likely 
to put the intolerable Turk (ivfolerable is, we 
believe, the word, and not “insufferable ’’) 
across the Bosphorus, for a single good reason. 
It is not thought best to break up the Turkish 
Empire in Asia yet. That empire would go to 
pieces if the Sultan were driven out of Con- 
stantinople. He may be deprived of all the rest 
of his European possessions; but, for pruden- 
tial reasons, Constantinople is likely to be left 
him for some years to come. 


.. The Presbyterian ought to get its Presby- 
terian news correct. It says: 

**The ‘ Committee on Revision of the Book of 
Discipline’ had rather a bard road to travel in 
the Assembly ; but were soothed and vompli- 
mented, and instructed to continue and com- 

lete their work. Dr. E. P. Humphrey and 
Ir. Darling were added to the Committee.”’ 
One statement is correct. The Committee was 
complimented; but it was not soothed, it was 
instructed not to complete its work, and Dpce 
Humphrey and Darling were not added to the 
Committee. Had they been, the Committee 
would doubtless have resigned. Seldom has a 
grosser insult been committed than this As- 
sembly was guilty of in its treatment of its 
committee. 

...-No more striking illustration of the 
change in temper at the South has met our no- 
tice than a loug article in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal on one of the originals of the 
Negro characters in ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ It 
is such an article as could not have been 
printed twenty-five years ago, and is in full 
sympathy with the fugitive slave, escaping 
from what is described as the horrible cruelty 
of the planters in Kentucky in 1840. This 








Lewis Clarke has just visited the town of 
Lowell, Ky., from which he ran away, forty 
years ago; and the old people welcome him 
back to greatly changed conditions, and to 
preach in colored churches, paid for with their 
own earnings. 


.-The last news from Mr. Inskip and his 
full salvation, holiness campaign around the 
world comes from Ballarat, Australia, where 
the week, he writes, ‘“‘opens with-amazing 
power” and ‘‘great crowds come to the 
ehaurch.”’ 

‘Last night about fifty came to the altar. 
At least one-half of them were saveds It com- 
menced Sunday mofning. The first man who 
came was the preacher in charge, and he was 
fully saved. Mrs. Inskip bad a large and very 
successful meeting in theafternoon. At night 
the crowd was immense, and the preachcr was 

‘out at full length,’ and great grace was 
upon the people. So it was ali day yesterday. 
Glory! glory! victory!” 

..Our readers have heard of the phospho 
rescent paint now made, which is sometimes 
applied to clock-faces and other objects, to 
make them luminous at night. This phospho- 
rescent paint has, we learn from a London ad- 
vertisement, a religious application. They 
present the appearance of an ordinary cross 
with steps ; but in the darkened room and the 
chamber of the sick they become luminous, 
which, it is claimed, will cheer the sleepless 
and the sufferer in the hours of watching and 
of pain. And they are cheap, costing from 
fifty cents upward. 


.-In reviewing the Greek Play at Harvard, 
we should not fail to observe the significant 
contrast between (fdipus involved in a guilt 
for which he had no resposibility, which no 
supplications and no offerings could remove, 
and for which the implacable gods punished 
him to the full, though he had fallen ignor- 
autly into the crime which it had been his 
life-long endeavor to avoid, with the mercy of 
the Gospel as announced by our blessed 
Saviour on the cross: Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do. 


.-The fourth rule governing a Methodist 
minister’s conduct reads: ‘‘Take no step 
toward marriage without first advising with 
your brethren.”” The Christian Advocate prop- 
erly thinks that this does not justify the pre- 
siding elder in inquiring each quarter into the 
matrimonial prospects of his conference pro- 
bationers ; but it is more happy than candid 
in suggesting that the ‘‘ brethren’ to be ad- 
vised with are his own father and the father 
of the young woman. Really, that hardly fills 
the sense of the word. 


.-The Disciples of Christ have caught and 
“converted”? a Methodist minister. So we 
learn from one of their organs. We are sur- 
prised to read that he was ‘* more than an or- 
dinary man,” having great success as a Meth- 
odist minister ; and yet he was unconverted. 
This is the inference from the statement that 
“heis nowa converted Methodist preacher, 
and will go to work at once to preach the Gos- 
pelas the power of God.” It is added, sig- 
nificantly, that the new convert holds forth at 
Wind Ridge: 


.... It is a great pity that some friend of 
Vice-President Arthur, who bas his ear and his 
confidence, and could, therefore, speak plainly 
to him, does not remind him that the dignity 
of his office is suffering most seriously by the 
conduct of the incumbent. A Vice-President 
doing the work of a lobbyist and practically 
fighting the President is anything but an 
agreeable spectacle. This Mr. Arthur does 
not seem to see, and he, hence, needs a plain 
talk from some discreet friend. 


.++eEx-Secretary Evarts is reported to have 
sent a dispatch to the State Department in 
which he expresses strong doubts whether the 
Monetary Conference will attain the end had in 
view by France and the United States in call- 
ing it. The attitude of England and Germany 
is fatal to its success. We never supposed 
that either of these countries would enter into 
any bi-metallic union with other governments, 
and without their co-operation the whole idea 
isa failure in the very outset. 

.... The Presbyterian Journal says : 

‘““We worshiped,a short time ago, inachurch 
where the space behind the pulpit was elab- 
orately frescoed. One of the figures looks at a 
distance like an enormous cat’s head, There 
was, therefore, an impending catastrophe all 
through the services. The cat would look 
over the shoulder of the preacher. Moral: 
careful of your pulpit surroundings.” 

We know of a church in which the panels on 
the front of the pulpit are exceeding like unto 
green bottles, of portly shape. 

.... A somewhat homely yet significant pro- 
verb says that “ every dog must have his day.” 
Ex-Senator Conkling, the great master of the 
**machine,”’ though not so old as to be forced 
into retirement by physical infirmity, seems to 
bave had his day. His so-called brilliant but 
really barren record has been made, and the 
Republicans of this state have dismissed him 
to a fate which he has long deserved and has, 
therefore, not come a moment too soon. 


..Mr. W. W. Stone, ef Mississippi, having 
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being elected as justice of the peace in Washing 
ton County, in that state, isreported as refusing 
to take the office, and assigning as the reason 
of his refusal the fact that he would have 
been defeated if the colored ptople had not 
been practically disfranchised. He does not 
propose to hold an office secured in this way. 
Set down Mr. Stone as an honest Demucrat. 

--.-Professur Robertson Smith should, so 
The Congregationalist thinks, resign his pro- 
fessorship, because “he holds some views 
which the Free Church does not admit.”” On 
the other hand, it thinks the Free Church “is 
in errorin not permitting larger freedom of 
investigation.”” How convenient if somebody 
would draw the line and tell us exactly how 
far it is proper to investigate. 





.- The legislature of this etate has passed a 
bill forbidding foreign insurance companies to 
do business in the state unless they first agree 
to have their litigations arising here exclusive- 
ly in the courts of the state, and never in tLe 
Federal courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States bas decided that such an agree- 
ment has no legal efficacy whatever. 


..Frederick Douglass, once a fugitive slave 
and now aFederal officeholder, last week de- 
livered an oration on John Brown at Harper's 
Ferry, and at its close was congratulated by 
the state’s attorney who conducted the prose- 
cution against John Brown. Who can doubt 
that the world moves and that the soul of John 
Brown goes marching on? 


.. Some time ago Dr. Joseph Parker would 
admit of no excuse from Dr. Lorimer for hav- 
ing appropriated, in a sermon, considerable 
portions of one of his own discourses. Now, 
says The Baptist Weekly, Dr. Parker is caught 
cribbing a considerable passage from a sermon 
of Dr. Lorimer’s, preached in memory of Dr. 
Neale. 

.. The Congregationalist puts the action of 
the Free Church Assembly in the case of Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith in this way: ‘It does 
not deprive Professor Smith of his chair so as 
to stop his salary.”” We should reverse the 
negatives: It does deprive Professor Smith of 
his chair so as not to stop his salary. 


.-It is estimated that the immigration to 
this country during the current year will 
amount to not less than half a million of per- 
sons. This, if realized, as now seems likely, 
will exceed any year during our whole history. 
Let them come. We have room enough for 
them all, not excluding Chiuamen. 


....The venerable Thurlow Weed expresses 
tbe hope that the Republican members of the 
New York Legislature will “‘ rise above person- 
al influences and elect trustworthy Republican 
senators in place of those who without justifi- 
cation or excuse abandoned their seats.” 
This is just what the people desire. 


..“*Good-night, sir! And kt me tell you 
that you have capabilities for becoming one of 
the greatest bores in England.’’ Such was the 
parting salutation of Carlyle to one who had 
cousumed three hours of bis time and had no 
right to ten minutes of it. 


..Ex-Senator Platt has a salary of $9,000 a 
year as president of an express company, and 
of $2,500 a year as quarantine commissioner. 
The people think that he bas salaries and 
duties enough, witbout being a senator of the 
United States. 


..As the next Sunday-school lesson in the 
series is the quarterly review, we omit this 
week the customary notes on the lessop. 
————— 


Lublisher’s Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


MEMORIALS. 

THe Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company has a bell 
which bears the following inscription : “ resented 
to the First Presbyterian Church, Fort Wrengeh, 

——_, Christian friends of the Presbytery o 
Troy Y. 1881. * paws him that heareth say come.’” 
The founders have dt 
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re0ns who are interested” in this gift can see the 
persons at any time d the present week. Both 
— r~ & mene wre jade 











till another bell, as the 
y of New York City toa church in 
oe Also a chime of over 10,000 pounds 
wolgnt for Plymouth Congregational Church, Worces- 
ter, . memorial of the donor's — Many bells 
are soipg, 10 Mexico and to churches organized 
cone. Indians, 4 others to “* Gentile” churches 
in Utah.—Troy (N. 
This Company have pine just forwarded a fine bell 
to Roseland Park, Woodstock, nn., the country- 
pS of Mr. Henry C. Bowen, where it will be placed 
in the tower. 
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sent for ur goods are well ple peed 5 ey receiv 
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0., to Maher & Grosh, Toledo, XY 
visiti New York City, save express- 
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MME. ETELKA GERSTER’S LAST 
INVESTMENT. 

EssRs. STEINWAY & Sons, NEW YorK: 
:- During the period of my various ongage- 
ments in America with Her Majesty's Opera Com- 
pany,and inthe Theodore Thomas concerts,I have 
your unrivaled piano fortes, in public and also in 
private, and on previous occasions I have expressed 
undisguised ad- 


I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a 
precious souvenir of my American tournée, I desire 

Sarchese one of your concert grands for my salon 
at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, 
which I will transmit to you, with the necessary 
shipping directions. [remain, sospecttaliy yours 

ETELKA GERSTER GARDINL 

New York, June Ist, 1881. 


FIREWORKS. 

FouRTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. ‘Lhe young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheela; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music. Now, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adame, which included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted, for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.; and now is the 
time to secure them. The times are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the “Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 


OIL OR GAS-STOVES FOR SUMMER. 


A Goon deal of expense, time,and discomfort could 
be saved by every housewife during the hot weather 
by the use of oil or gas-stoves, in the place of woodor 
coal. Many improvements have been made in these 








increasing demand, and now some of the best_burn 
without smoke or smell, and one stove will do all the 

for a large yp ~ f On page 29 ap- 
h lar Hot-Blast § 





OIL STOVES. 


THERE is a large and-increasing demand for oil 
stoves throughout the country, ahd especially for the 


a decided convenience in the house. It is made with 
wire gauze inside the Reservoir, to prevent explo- 
sion, and has a patent perforated air-box. The base, 
extension, top, and oven all show great improve. 
ments, asa cali at any of the offices will show. If 
youcannot call,a descriptive circular will be sent 
upon application. 





Easy shoes, of Superior quality, for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a speciaity. 





FARMERS AND THRESHERMEN, look out for the “Starved 
Rooster Thresher,” in next week's paper. 





REV. THEODORE Li CUYLER writes to Star Spring’ 
Saratoga: 

“After eighteen years of constant experience in 
the use of Saratoga waters, I do not hesitate to give 
my preference to the Saratoga Star Spring, as the 
most active and beneficial cathartic I have ever found 
here. ‘It works like acharm.’ I keepa supply of it 
at my own home, and when my system becomes dis- 
ordered and my liver grows sluggish in its actiona 
bottle or two of this capital water restores me, with 
out the use of any other remedy. May yours be the 
‘Star that never sets.’ 


“Faithfully yours, THEO. L. CoYLeR.” 





THE POPULAR DEMAND. 

So great has been the popular demand for the cel- 
ebrated remedy, Kidney-Wort, that it is having an 
immense sale from Maine to California. Some have 
found it inconvenient to prepare it from the dry 
compound. For such the proprietors now prepare it 
in liguidform. This can be procured at the drugzists. 
It has precisely the same effect as the . but is 
Very concentrated, so that the dose is much smaller.— 
Lowell Mail. 





A DELIcIouUs beverage during the 
the celebrated £ summer months ts 


im packages for use. Send 
trial package. 





BaRLow’s InpIGO BLUE.—Best qualit ‘WAS Aus 
and most liberal measure. D. st WIL BERGER Se 
Prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. F 





IF you want to get rid of pimples, boils, tetter 
etc., use “ LINDSEY’s BLOOD SEARCHER.” Sold i 
druggists. . atte 





_ BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


some one in each family that takes 

‘ this paper to sell * Moore’s Pile 
ules.’’ a Sure Cure for Chills. a 
positive Malarial Antidote. 

his remedy has cured hundreds 

and. thousands when all other 
me@icines and nysicians have 





failed. « will mal apostal terms. 
4 Cal and sec me, or on for sample 
PR. ©. C. MOORE. 8 Cortland St., N. Y. 





has declared a ol 


— 





on LEACeLe 
nove 
THE“ OLIVETTE” 
W. I. De LAMAT 
No. 1188 Broadway, near 


THE ADAMS and WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


Street. 









FOR 1881. 


ith Improved Base. 
ith Improved Extension Top. 


ith Improved Oven. 


W 
W 
W 


This oven is a recent improvement and is the Best 
BAKER extant. 


THE. ADAMS & WESTLAKE MT'G (0, 


STOVE OFFICES: 
95 Lake Street, Chicago; 
7 East 14th Street, New York$ 
18 Avon Street, Boston. 


FIREWORKS, 
FLACS. 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 


Sent to Every Section of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany cach order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York, 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 








known Shoe Stores in the Rity. 
Youth’s, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 


from the country will have the best attention. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 














will 


ims. Bren s 





HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
HATTERS, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, N. Y. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Men’s, Women’s 


been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 


best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 


287 FULTON St., BROOKLYS, N.Y., 


for their Mlustrated Cata- 
logue and P-ice-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
receive 
atten- 


Tas INDEPEND- 











1881 see page 31. 


For New Terms for 








Weekly Bhucket Beview, 


(For the week ending, Friday, June 3d. 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 9 @12 
Santos, Choice to Best........ eccccece 8} (14 
GOB ev ecveccsesvesccesccsccvccqecesse 144 @20 
MR Ricsceseccccrcevecvcsecenccctéoes - 


MATADRIBO. .ccccebcccccccccccce cccces 10 
TRIER occ wcvcccccccccccccsescccese il 
TEA. 
Sigg...» ..< niisebiccbencsecdesesa +220 
BOO cc pcccccccee cocscecocsce 15 
Japan........6 Se ONC Kedncdencsneee 15 
Pdtv ccecccss<s wseeeseetion 2 
ee ee err 15 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ......+00- 8 @8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............cccececees 
Crashed.,......... coeccercegs 103}@— 
PE 20 vecctoncccveecses 10 @— 
ror rer rere 10,@— 
Wuite.—Standard A.............e000 9@e— 
Steam Refined A............ 9@ 99 
MUNI 6 50 5 es0cadseese oeee BI@ YD 
YELLOw.—Coffee C........... teres 8h 
FODBs occ vccscsccesevesces a 


SE raciiras <p exwncced shee eee naan 26 @ 

Be Niko wtasr'd <bldeteeseemied b2 @ 

$6 Grocery..ccccces SnendeG minal 88 @ 
DOGO PaO cccccccccccscceecosececseed 36 @ 
WOW GOMER. occ ccctcccvcceecsececce 35 @ 55 

FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..$5 123@$5 25 
Grand Bank Cod.............+.- 406 @ 4 50 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 17 00 (@20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.........- 7 00 @ 8 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 5 00 
ee eae per box.— 15 @- 17 
SALT. 

Turk’s Islands.......... -per bush. 30@ 81 
Mediterranean............ecseeee 2Ba@ 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... $2 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s....... . 20@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix.......... 2 Wu— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.... 1 20@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands... .. 1 05@ 1 20 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


FrLoor 
Sour Extras..... soenduees $3 60 @ $4 50 
| eae 325 (@ 8 45 
Superfine Spring.......... 415 @ 4835 
State Extra Brands....... 480 @ — — 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 480 @ — = 
Minnesota Clear.......... 35 @ 
Minnesota Straight........ 6 00 «a 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 550@ 7% 
inter Wheat Seconds... 500 @ 5 20 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.. Mich. 550 @ 5 70 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 515 @ 5 25 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 570 @ 580 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 585 @ 6 95 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 570 @ 5 90 
8t. Louis Double Extras... 600 @ 6 25 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 630 @ 6 85 
Genessee Extra Brands... 550 @ 5 70 
Winter Wheat, -Patents... 575 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan... 560 @ 5 80 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
SS TT res ok og kk 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. — — @ — — 
Virginia Family........... —-—-@-— 
Rrr Fioor: 
Btate.. .cccoses eeccccccces $550 @ $5 8 
Pennsvivania ........... -—--@-— 
Corn MEAL: 
Western .....sscccees oo 68 DB @Q— 
Brandywine .......+++++ $3 40 @ — 
Prize Medal......- Resieisteaun ~—--@-— 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
White..ccse. otaseeaaed - $1 24 agi 
oe Sh iintncenndee sage. » -aehctpeng 
Be We akcccccceccevzes 1 244@ 1% 
Coun : 
secant tisemadwedaaee - — 57 @— 57} 
Yellow ........ sea dai iacdighabtath — 58 @— 58 
WEeee, Os Biccccse coccced — 654@— 66 
Oats: 
IE vindeiccncnccconscseccs: = AR 
CRI osdc vesvc0ccteve soe — 47 @— 47} 
New York......... éeuveese — 43@— 45 
Rye. 
BtaGS. . 2006 Sbiebeuss eee «- $111 Q— — 
Canadian.........se00- eee 115 @— — 
BEANS: 
Mediums......-...... ecevecee 2 55 
TOR EERIE 5 -» 2 35 
esd SS enebeenes 2 45 
PEAS: 
Green, 1880, # bush......... 155 @ 1 60 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
Bush. bag........-.000tf.. 345 @3 50 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 lbs.............. $ 75@$ 80 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs....... — 0@ 1 
Clover, mixed, si mS Ieee wes — wm 7% 
Oat Straw. Seonena — H@— 65 
Long Rye Straw, “ nla eS 110 
Short Rye Straw. “ oe gemaaeh a 90 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK : 
NN IR i aceseceregne- 2 $17 00 @ — 
Extra Prime.........-. ooce _ 
NE v.00 s 0 ssccbees 16:50 @ — 
PERNT. 6000 ccccccsvetses -170@— 
BACON: 
Short Clear..cs scesceccce $9 50 @ — 
Long Clear.......cccccece 935 @ — 
MEER sope~esscosccess 9009 @ — 
Cot MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ................ 10 @ 
Smoked Shoulders ............ 84a — 
Smoked Strips 0@ — 


Linseed Meal........ cdepevosede oe 








| RBS88e 
| sss3s3s 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BOTTER. 


"State Creamery, fair to choice.........18 @22 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 19 @22 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior............. 18 (w@19 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 14 @19 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......12 @15 

CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine...........ee006 ose 937@10 
Good to prime... ..c..ccccccccscoces --- 9@M 
Fair to good.......... phiccdcnnbewsen’ 8 @Y¥ 
Ohio factory, flat fine........ seceeee 9 @— 
Flat, good to prime...........eseeeres 8 @ 8&8 
Skimmed creamery..........:+eeeeee. 4@5 
Full-skimmed factory...... ....ss00 2@3 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 16 @— 
State and Pennsylvania. ..........+.. 5sa— 
Western and Canadian............... — @l4 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs............- 11 00 @— — 
Cee casetdsvestersMeest tins 10 £0 @-- — 
Re re 11 7 @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked.......... —16@—17 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 22 @ — 2 
a " sveesdanaces — 4 @w — 

” - Jersey...... — 30 @ — 35 
Pow la, CCGG ooo +05 090:0080. 4090 —13 @— 14 

** State and Western..... —-R@—12 
I 0 4 datannss dias sada<es — 20 @ — 22 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, Fla., per crate......$1 00 @$2 50 
Onions, Bermuda, “* ‘“ ...... 100 @112 
Spinach, L. L, ©. Cicesees 87 @ 50 
Green Peas, Jersey,“* ‘ ...... 2 50 @ 8 00 
String Beans, Savannah........ 1 50 @ 2 00 
Radishes, L. I., long, per100.... 60 @ 7% 
Asparagus, Shrewsbury......... 150 @ 1% 
Reets, Fla., per crate.........-- 100 @18 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches 100 @ 1 50 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 45 @ 7% 
Cabbage, Florida, per bbl....... 1 00 @ 2 00 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, perbbl 2 50 @ 3 00 

“ Peerless, oe ” 175 @ 212 
Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 

OAR o0. ccccorccccesccscsece 250 @ 2 7% 
Turnips, White, per bl........ WW @ 7% 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 12 @1 7 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Md., perqrt.......... 5@ 9 
Strawberries, Norfolk, searlet.... 2@ 4 


Strawberries, Jersey, per qrt..... D 15 
Cranberries, Jersey,choice, per box$1 00 (@1 2 
Cherries, per Ib.........ccceceee 10 @ 12 
Apples, Russets, choice, per bbl. 2 00 @2 50 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT 


Apples, Sliced, State............0.+5- 5 @7 
Peaches, Peeled........ deethineneas 18 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........e+seeeees — @% 
Blackberries. .. . 0. .ccccescesscorses 9 @ 9 


CATTLE MARKET. 


Beer SipeEs: 





City Dressed....... Sisbsessered —8 @ 9 
Western Dressed...... akdeenaes — 743@— 8 
Live SHEeEr: 
WeERER os ccc cédodocccces ooo 1@— 5Y 
Live Lamps: 
Fair to primé....cccseesesesees —-8@ 9 
Dressep CALVES: 
Jersey prime.......seeeeereees — 8@— 9 
Buttermilk ......... ecverece ..—- 6 @— 7 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice........... — 63@— 6% 
State, prime.....cccccccccccses — 5:@— 58 
Hogs, DrREssED : 
cae nnct as nedeed ss cnee ness —5@— 8 
CN noo 0.600 400 bonStassonceeees —8 @— ¥ 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. . .86 00(@ 80 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
ee Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... 45 00 


Listers’ Stand. Superphos hate. $37 00 00 
“ Bone 32 00 (@35 00 


Ammoniated Dis’ 


« U.8. Phosphate........ 29 00 (@30 50 
‘6 Ground Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 
“ ~=Crescent Bone.......... 20 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer....... 45 C0 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 


‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer... 82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to 


order. 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,.......60--+- 000s 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Bsasscvcssdcnces Sbecewntes 81 00@33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate...... coccceee 85 VO@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano,......... 45 00(@48 00 
Guano, Peruy's,reetiped, 9 709-2. 00 @70 00 
‘ “ “8.40 © 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, tandard or Guanape 
(2,240 IDB.)...cccceeeee+- 200-5 OO @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
“ ‘dissolved, high e......28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts nit..... 73 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
SE ccneteesobhdstianabate 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 87 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 340 @ 8 45 
ASHES.—We quote 43 cents for Pot and 


54@6 for Pearl. 
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CUED FROM DEATH. 
wassent Comeuaie. & Somerville, 
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gan ose My ap’ , 

one time that I could not leave bed. In the sum- 
mer of I was admitted to the City Hospiie. 
While there, the doctors said I hada hole in m 
lung as big asa half dollar. Igave up hope; but 
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Ewe _—_—____— ————— ——————————————————— orn, 
Shielmann that Germany, while willing to | in Government bonds were comparatively | Chstbam... 8.356.400 730,900 218.900 3,641,800 
make vario fons in th f im- | light to what they have been fo ino | Ga. ee ‘on 
. us concessions in the way of im- ght to what they have r some © | North Am.. 2,965,600 859,000 183,000. 2,982,000 
ARNOLD, proving her own monetary system, and as | past. The extended 6s were rather weak, | Hanover... 6,999,600 1,388,500 827,700 9,071,900 
cs “ipsa ‘i Irving...... 8,014,000 530,900 223,600 2,797,400 
far as possible co-operating with other na- | occasioned by the increased amount of | yorropoit'n 18,919.00 6,705,000 238.000 15.168.000 
tions, had no idea of abandoning the gold | them on the market. The 5s, coupon, were | Citizens’... 9,112.400 404,500 261,700 2.875.500 
standard, or for herself returning to the | also weak and participated with the 6s in a | N##s0¥--... 2.858.100 949,000 93,500 2,607,309 
Shiite Guin of ain ‘ver, This | declive in ori The decli h Market..... 2,960,700 279,000 221.300 2,300,100 
ouble standard of gold and silver. is ecline in price. e decline on the 6s as | g¢ nicholas 2.117.500 839,800 78,900 1,700,200 
x toe ia places Germany on the ground occupied by | reported is 4 per cent.; on the 5s coupon, § | Shoe& Lea. 8,455,000 651,000 304,000 8,773,000 
England. These two great nations have | percent. The 5s registered, however, have p see mee poco ers Pe Bd pe = 
CANTON MATTINGS. adopted the gold mono-metallic system, | advanced } per cent. ; and 4s and 44s, $, and | oriental... 2,001,600 24,000 418,200 1,982,800 
a Slee : lee cael Marine..... 3,848,000 1,050,000 145,000 4,165,000 
A large assortment of White, Small Checks, | “IDS silver only asa subsidiary coin, and | ¢ per cent. respectively. Imp. & Tra.. 21,299,100 6,995,200 850,000 24.423,200 
and Fancy Patterns, exclusive styles. this system they propose to maintain. The Loan Division of the Treasury De- | pn, 19,202,000 8,804,400 1,067,400 22,995,000 
They will, hence, be parties to no union of | partment are now busy returning the 5-per- | Mec.Bkg.As 976,800 191,700 25,900 750,800 
CARPETS. nations that places gold and silver on the | cent. bonds to those who forwarded them | Den'hiver z.o1ns00 1ceeeo aoann naL.sne 
Che ail anetiin ata the tiek Dene same basis, providing for their coinage at a | subsequent to the expiration of the time | rourth Na.. 20,281,300 4,759,400 968,600 20.996.100 
a i sey inate fixed ratio, and making them equally a | fixed for the receipt of the bonds for con- | Cent.Na.... 8,852,000 1,040,000 1,474,000 9,462,000 
and English Brussels, Moquettes, Tapes ad Second Na.. 2,953,000 599,000 297,000 3,534,000 
trics, and Ingrains, at legal tender in the discharge of contracts. tinuance at 3} per cent.. The amount in Ninth Na... 5.995.000 987.000 581.000 5,947,000 
a Several of the smaller nations of Europe | excess of the limit is about four and one- | First Na.... 16,330,000 3,664,400 870,600 18,498,000 
prow Y LOW LVtces, £0 | take the same position. half millions. The closing quotations were | ree ee ten geo tae ae.100 

; » Sp : . .Y.Na.Ex 1,513,4 224, , 1,284, 
Close the Season, a main result thus a —— by ~ as follows: nn... 1,589,300 $1,000 386,000 1,410,000 
aris Conference is the simple disclosure o Bid. Ask'd. Bid. Ask’d | N.Y.Co..... 1,442,900 41,100 424,600 1,676,700 

oe te 6s, 1881, reg. .102 — |4s, 1907 cou.....118'¢ 11 PS . 

the fact that no bi-metaliic monetary union fe |S; test, cee..ton ~ les, i Lis 5% | Ger. am.... 2,600,700 216,800 63,900 2,185,400 
t ticable among the nations represented beat mY cou soul Gurrency be. Ord = avery iy 1,900,990 cae Sale Gain 
r) practics 2 3 3 se " . = th Av.... 1,850, 491,400 25.400 2,000,000 

. js 4\és 1891, 1154 11544, C 3 “ pat 
in the Conference. Each nation seems to tien 1801 con} 158g 115%! osmente ‘0.184 German Ex. 1,319,300 = 19,800 + 103,600 1,442,100 
_ have made up its own mind on the subject, 40, 1907, reg...1175¢ 11796 Windoms........ anne 108% 9 oa perp aun yin pape 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


HAUTE NOUVEAUTES. 


LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. 


Silk Striped Lisle 

Also Solid Colors in the newest 
Gentlemen's Lisle Thread Half 
Hose, in Roman Stripes, Clusters, Hair- 
lines, and Mixtures. A large varicty in 
Plain Colored Threa:ls, 


UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s All- 
Silk Undervests and Drawers, all weights. 
Also Silk-and-Wool Mixtures, Merino, and 
Cashmere. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST,, 


NEW YORK. 


A 


— 


Financial, 


Roman and Vertical 
Threads. 


shades. 








THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Hvening 
Post, of this city, in a recent letter, gives 
the attitude assumed by the delegates from 
England and Germany in respect to the 
silver question, as pending before the Mon- 
etary Conference at Paris. At the second 
session of the Conference Mr. Freemantle, 
the English delegate, said ‘‘ that England, 
having adopted the single gold standard in 
1816 and considering it satisfactory, was 
not prepared even to consider the possibil- 
ity of a change; that he would give any in- 
formation might possess concerning 
the English monetary system, statistics of 
banks, forth, but was not author- 
ized to vote upon any measure proposed to 
the The plain meaning of 
this language is that England will not prac- 
tically participate in the Conference at all: 
certainly not in any sense that implies any 
commitment to its conclusions, 


he 
and so 


Conference.” 


The German delegate, Baron Shielmann, 
at the same session, submitted on the part 
of his governments the 
tions: 1. That 
during a fixed 
from the sale of such of her silver moneys 
as were still in and had not 
been called in, amounting in the aggregate 
to between four and five hundred millions 
of marks. 2. That at the expiration of 
this period she would agree, during a 
further fixed time, to sell annually only 
such an amount of silver as would not 
glut or encumber the market. 8. That, 
order to give room for the extension of the 
silver circulation in Germany, she would 
callin the five-mark gold pieces now in cir- 
culation, and also the five-mark notes of the 
imperial bank, amounting together to about 
sixty-eight millions of marks. 4, That 
she would be willing to call in and receive 
the present five and two-mark silver pieces, 
and reissue them at a ratio of 154 to 1, 
or near that, instead of their present ratio 
of ubout 14to 1. 

These propositions were accompanied 
with the distinct declaration by Baron 


following proposi- 
Germany would 
term of years, 


consent, 
to abstain 


circulation 





and to have sent its delegate to express that 
mind. The gold nations are determined to 
stick tothe gold standard, being satisfied 
that it is best for them. The double-stand- 
dard nations—as France and the United 
States—want the gold nations to adopt the 
double standard and help them to bring 
silver into more general use, and thus raise 
its price; and this they are not prepared to 
lo. The nations, like Italy and Austria, 
that have nothing but an irredeemable pa- 
circulation are willing to agree to 
almost anything that will help them out of 
this quagmire and assist them in getting 
back to specie payment. Each nation, as 
was naturally to be expected, is chiefly con- 
cerned with its own interest, rather than 
with the interest of other nations or with 
the monetary theories of scientific econo- 
mists. 

The delegates to the Paris Conference, 
discovering this contrariety of views among 
themselves, adjourned their sessions until 
the 80th of June, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of consultation with their respective 
governments. We see no prospect that this 
will bring them into harmony, or that the 
object had in view by*France and the 
United States in calling the Conference is 
likely to be realized. The Conference will, 
in all probability, when it finally adjourns, 
leave the silver question just where it 
found it. England means to adhere to the 
mono-metallic gold standard, and so does 
Germany; and so long as these two nations 
maintain this position the idea of a bi- 
metallic union that will solve the silver 
problem is out of the question, The imme- 
diate solution of the problem, so far as the 
United States are concerned, consists in 
stopping the coinage of silver dollars. The 
people do not want these dollars for mone- 
tary use, and this they have abundantly 
proved by their action. We gain nothing 
by their coinage, and, unless it be arrested, 
it will ultimately displace our gold and 
bring serious mischief to the country, 


per 








A NEW BANE PRESIDENT. 


Wm. M. Buitss has been -n elected president 
of the Central National Bank, of this city, 
in the place of William A. Wheelock, who 
some weeks since resigned. Mr. Bliss has 
been associated in business with Mr. Whee- 
lock for thirty-five years, at first in the old 
dry goods house of Bliss & Wheelock and 
since 1873 as vice-president of the Central 
National. Charles A. Meigs, the National 
Bank examiner, has just made a thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the bank, 
and found it to bein first-class condition. 
The price of the stock is now 130 bid, with 
no sales. The many friends of Mr. Bliss 
wish him all success as president of the 
Central National Bank. 

EE 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE amount of capital seeking invest- 
ment throughout the past week far exceed- 
ed the demand, and borrowers’ require- 
ments found ready accommodation at 2 and 
8 percent. on pledge of stock collateral. 
Transactions in time loans were reported at 
the same rates. 

Prime mercantile paper, double named, 
60 days, first class, sold at 3}@4} per cent., 
according to date of maturity. 

Untrep States Bonps.—The dealings 

. 





GOLD AND SrLverR.—The importation of 
gold and silver has been very light during 
the past week, amounting to $60,557, con- 
sisting of $9,529 in gold and $51,028 in 
silver, as against a total of $659,412 for the 
corresponding week of lust year. The im- 
ports since the 1st of January of the pres- 
ent year, however, are much larger than 
those of last year, as will be seen by the fol- 


lowing figures: 
1881. 1880. 
Imports since Ist Jan...... $30,260,605 $4,657,780 


The amount of gold exported from this 
port during the week amounted to $181,- 
859, which, with the amount previously re- 
ported since the ist of January, 1881, 
makes a total of $4,877,400, as against 
$4,118,125 for the corresponding ‘period of 
1880. 

For the month of May the following 
coinage is reported as having been exe- 
cuted at the United States mints: 





Denomination. No. Pleces. Value. 
Double eagles.........+++- 120,220 §2,404,400 
BaGlOS. oo cccrcccvecece eoccee 830,000 8,300,000 
Half.eagles....... 4,194,600 
Silver dollars... 2,300,000 
Three cents..... 4,650 
Cemts.....cccccce eoccee 24,900 
Grand total.............+- 6,234,140 $12,228,550 


The public debt statement shows a re- 
duction during May of $11,150,721. The 
director of the mint has authorized the 
coinage of 2,300,000 standard silver dollars 
during the present month. 

Foretan Excnance.—On Tuesday the 
opening quotations for foreign exchange 
was $4.834 for 60-day bills and $4.853 for 
demand. During the week prices advanced 
one cent respectively, and the posted fig- 
ures at the close were $4.84} for 60-day and 
$4.86} for demand. The probabilities are 
that the prices will continue to advance, in 
consequence of the many half-yearly settle- 
ments to be made before July 1st, which will 
cause a large inquiry for demand bills. At 
the close the market was firm, with a good 
demand for bills for delivery up to July 1st. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement issued 
from the Clearing House on Saturday was 
much more unfavorable than had been an- 
ticipated, showing a large decrease in specie 
and legal tenders and a loss of $5,232,650 
in surplus reserve, Which brings the amount 
held by the banks in excess of legal require- 
ments down to $9,490,250. The changcs 
in the averages were an increase of $9,069, - 
200 in loans and $7,365,800 in deposits, and 
a decrease of $3,082,700 in specie, $308,500 
in legal tenders, and $37,900 in ciraulation. 

The following statement gives the figures 
in detail. 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York. .$10,014,000 $2,695,000 $204,000 $10,046,000 


Manhattan. 7,103,100 464,800 425.100 5,112,200 
Merchants’. 8,141,600 1,709,000 734,900 7,788,400 
Mechanics’. 7,427,000 2,228.000 493,000 7,301.000 
Union....... 5,101,200 991,900 488,100 4,752,800 
America.... 10,813,100 2,628,300 428,500 9,473,800 
Phenix..... 3,876,000 477,000 88,000 93,375,000 
TE 11,563,300 5,081,800 285,000 14,896,900 
Trad’smen’s 3,272,600 418,000 116,000 2,074,300 
Fulton.. .... 1,780,000 254.400 112,300 1,292,900 
Chemical. .. 18,776,500 8,222,800 287.100 13,628,100 
Mer. Exch.. 4,524,000 557,700 844.400 4,069,700 
GallatinNa. 4.847.100 $21,000 144,300 2,791,490 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,717,700 $22,500 63,000 1,555,000 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,016,000 128,000 146,000 1,061,000 
Greenwich. 999,400 19,900 188,200 955,300 
Lea. Manuf. 3,360,500 439,900 187.800 2,704,100 
Sev'nth W’d 907.300 209.000 68,700 1,004,700 
St’teof N.Y. 3.597.500 500,600 137,300 3,461,400 
Amer. Ex... 13,075,000 4,236,000 618,000 12,308,000 
Commerce.. 16,040,300 4519,100 669,600 18,196,900 
Broadway.. 5,729,900 720,000 109,200 4,188,500 
Mercantile. 5,713,800 1,549,200 104,800 6,100,800 
Pacific...... 2,462,000 845,900 233,500 2,750,600 
Republic... 5,204,800 778,100 201,100 8,357,000 








Totals....... 341,004,900 76,052,100 18,325,300 339,548,600 
Inc. Dec. Dee. Inc. 

Compar'’s. ....$9,069,200 $3,082,700 $308,500 $7,365,800 

Cleasings: week ending May 28th, 1881, $1,198,726,141 01 

” June 4th, 1881, 919,391,800 44 

Retenen, week ending May 28th, 1851, 86,107,779 80 

@ June 4th, 1881, 34,866,539 66 


Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks: 


oe. Asked. Bid. Asked, 

America....... 140 — |Manhartts AM. wee. 148 
American Ex.. — 30 |Mechanics’.....150 ~ 
Central Nat'l. .130 — |Mech. Bke. Ass. 87 _ 
Chase Nat. B’k.150 — |Merchants’.....135 ie 
Chatham.... _ — 
— seeeen 1781 _ - 
Continental. . 125 165 
—_ 120 

160 





5% 


Strate Securitres.—The closing quota- 
tions for state bonds dealt in at the Stock 
Exchange were as follows: 

















Bid, Askd. Bid. Askd 
Connecticut 68..104 — | 6s gold I'n, * 10s — 
Michivan : 6s gold I’n, ’91..120 — 
@, IBSB....c.r00 1 — | 6sgold i'n, ’92..121 — 
78, 1890..... 2000. 116 6s gold I'n, '93..122 — 
New York: Ohio 6s, 'S1,...... 102% -- 
6s gl reed, ‘87.112 — |Ohio 6s, 'sH....... 100 — 
6s g'ld cou, "ot. 112 — |Rhode Island 6s.115 — 
Tenn.,old, ex-c.. 72 73 Alabama, old... 72 - 
do new, do.. 73 0 Class A. 76 77 
do do f'ng ses. 7244 73 | do do B. 998 160 
Virginia: do do C8 — 
Old bonds....... 40 45 | do a = 
Con. bds m.cou. 85% +=§61%4|South Carolina : 
do do = * 57%! Con. brown.....108 110 
Deferred serip.. 1844! Con. rejec ted.. 20 — 
Tax rec’blecou. 06 v7 | Fundable......: eo = 
Georgia : | Non-fundable.. 94g 10% 
Oca riemanuesih 10 — Agtanses = eg ; = 
. 2 1889....112 11 s iss. to 1 
ts _— sanecnene” 118 116 |N.O. & Jackson: 
7a,gold quart” _—— | _ hicsasedcesessd 11 a 
North Carolin 12 - 
Old bonds... Rt — | 65 
To N.C. R.R , 108 — | bee a 
Punting. "66-68 13 — |S.Car. 2d... 125 
NeW... 0.2000: _ .. Car. f = , 80 
Special tax..... 8 8% Memp &(t arles- 
4p. c. comp'ise 88 90 | ton R.R. stock. 82 84 
Missourt : |Geo.Cen. R. st’k.165 172 
6s, longdate....115 — | do Ist m120 — 
6a, short do ....107 — |New Orleans: 
ToH.&St.Jo..110 — | Premium bonds 44 -- 
Funding bonds,118 _ Consolidated... 60 
Loutsiana : ‘Savannah City’s 
RE | 5 per cent...... 89 of 


80 =< 
La. consol. 7s.. 61% 63 
Srock Market.—There has been a strong 
undertone to the stock market throughout 
the week with prices firm, and in many 
cases an advance is noted. The favorable 
reports as to the prosperéus condition of 
business throughout the country, coupled 
with the large purchases made by “ out- 
siders,” sufficiently account for the steadi- 
ness with which values are sustained, even 
at the present high prices. There is a dis- 
inclination on the part of several prominent 
houses to do business extensively, except on 
very large margins, and conservative opera- 
tors, while aware of the danger of sclling 
“short” at the present time, manifest no dis- 
position to buy. Many of the miscellaneous 
stocks made sharp advances during the 
week, prominent among them being Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and Western, and Cumberland 
Coal. The general market closed firm, but 
there were no indications by which to judge 
the probable course of values in the near 
future. 
The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations of the week: 
High. Low Closing 





Sales. est. est. June 4. 
Adams Express....---+-+++*- 1,029 13946 137 138 
American Express....------ 579 87 851g 86g 
Cumberiand Coal ak. ae 10 20 
Alton and T. H.... -++++-+++- 300 68 690s «6 
Alton and T. H. pf.. 1,000 98% 96 96 
american Dist. Tel. paacasoes 1,900 S5ig¢ 53 5816 
B., Pitt., and West....---+-- 27,400 48% 40 4814 
: 1300 54 48 516 
129 8% SIK% 83 
2m 7 72 
46218 7% @ TM 
4 3 mM 
3 6&4 3654 
as 4 “Hs 
0% 5 «WE 
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& 8 85 

095, 8% 874 

31% «080 8055 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... 83400 47% 45 47 
Chws. and Ohio, 2d pt 34% «33 84 
G., C., and L. C.......... 80354 2 28% 
GERD. cccicevtcosccscacese 645° 50% 634 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 3,770 171 167% 169 
Chicago and Alton.......... 1,165 145% 143% 143% 
Chi., St. P., and Om........ 6400 465% 444 45% 
Chi., St. P., and Om., pf.....13,453 107 105 107 
Chicago and Northwestern. 38,175 13234 128% 129% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 500 144 141% 144 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.... 67,300 12834 12436 127% 
Chic., M.. and St. Paul, pf.. 2,710 135%, 134 135 
Cin.,S , and Clev 200 «(64 64 64 
Cameron Coal........-. ss 8607 45354 42% 43 
Clev. and Pitts. cine 200 140 140 140 
Consol, Coal..... 100 «41 41 41 
ee 40 86%; 7% 
Del., Lack., and Western... 175,022 128% 126% 127 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 111% 111% 
Den. and R. Grande......... 10744 111% 
Dub. and Sioux C...... 0.00. 86 86 
Han. and St. Joseph 1 831g 83 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 4,010 115 119% 113% 
Dan. and Norwalk.......... ; 3 72% 
Houston and Texas..., 9014 
Tilinots Central......... ° 143 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 5334 
Keokuk and D. M........... yy 27% 
Lake Shore..........ssesse0++ J § 30146 18194 
Lake Erie and Western..... 14,670 653; 6144 63 
La. and Mo. River........ .. 100 30 80 80 
Louisville and Nashville.... 12,120 1083g 10634 10734 
Little Pittsburgh............ f 334 4 
Manhattan.......... ° 27 2816 
Manhattan Beach.. 56 554 
Maryland Coal. Si 82 
Mar. and Cin., lst pf. 18% 19 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pf.. eos @ 18% 12% 18% 
Memphis and C..... ......++ f 85 80 RQ 
Metropolitan ..........see0s 17,600 O44 9054 99% 
Michigan Central........... 44,300 114% 111 111% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 1820 3555 S44 3534 
Mil. and L. S8.......-seceeeees 7,700 64% 61% 63 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 67,130 51% 49% 50% 
Morris and Essex... ........ 8.380 1381 12014 12034 
Nosh.,Chat..andSt. Louis.. 2,500 00% 89 89 










a 
N.Y. ons New Ifaven...... 


hg TS eer 555 
N.Y., L. E., “7! Western... 67.920 
N af ,L. EF. ani W., pfd 


Zz 


., Ont., and West.. 


Ohio afd Miss., pf... 
Oregon, R.., and N.. 


'e0! 
uicksilver. cece 
micksilver, pf....... 
—— ad Pitts. 









Rook Fatamd........c0-sccese 770 14 14334 144 
Rome, ve — Ogdensburg B19 oe $084 45 
oy A Clift 7 6 (5% 
89 89 89 
89 8&3 88 
“* 3 MyM 
nel 13,105 2 
8t. L. and San speneiowp.. . 21,710 +4 48 sv 
St. L. and San Fran., pr 14,770 81% 74 72% 
8t. L. and San Fran.. ist pt. 1.755 112 110 112 
8t. Louta, 1.M..and S....... 300 «82 79% 81 
‘ol., Del., and B...........+ 2,62! 82% 33 
Union Pacific. ........-...+6- 148,275 12834 12454 127 
, 68 6554 667 
: 54q 5214 a3 
aus 127 erg 
a 893¢ 86% «= 804 
United States Express...... 3 73 
Missouri and Pacific 19544 108% 
Nor. and Western..... 64 


Texas and St. Louis......... (900 47 46 46% 


FrvancrAt Items.—Owing to the death 
of Mr. J. G. Harper, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce will hereafter be represented in 
New York by J. H. Goadby and B. E. 
Walker, as joint agents. 

Bank stocks are neg'ected; but very few 
sales were made last week. Three sales of 
Park Bank stock, amounting to nearly a 
hundred shares, were made at 163. The 
price of this stock is now 163 bid and 170 
asked. 

The Georgia Central Railroad Company 
have just declared a 4-per-cent. semi-annual 
cash dividend and 40 per cent. scrip, pay- 

able June 20th. 

The following gentlemen have been elect- 
ed directors of the Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg Railroad Company for the en- 
suing year: Samuel Sloan, Talcott H. 
Camp. “Moses Taylor, Christian Zebriskie, 
Jr., Solon D. Hungerford, Percy R. Pyne, 
William M. White, John 8. Barnes, Theo- 
dore Irwin, William E. Dodge, and Gard- 
ner R. Colby. 

At the annual meeling of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company the following 
named gentlemen were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: Messrs. William H. Van- 
derbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James Til- 
linghast, Augustus Schell, Samuel F. Bar- 
ger, Sidney Dillon, Edward A. Wickes, 

A. G. Dulman, and Joseph E. Brown, 

‘At the New York Central election about 
8,000 stockholders were represented, hold- 
ing something over $65,000,000 of ‘stock, 
out of $89,000,000. The old board was 
unanimously re-elected, as follows: W. H. 
Vanderbilt; Cornelius Vanderbilt: William 
K. Vanderbilt; Frederick W. Vanderbilt; 
Augustus Schell ; Samuel F. Barger; Chaun- 
cey M. Depew; James H. Rutter; J. Pierre- 
pont Morgin; Cyrus W. Field; Chester W. 
Chapin, Springfield, Mass.; John Allen, 
Jr., Buffalo; James M. Marvin, Saratoga 
Springs. 

At an election of officers of the Central 
National Bank, upon the declination of 
Mr. William A. Wheelcck to serve any long- 
eras president, Mr. William M. Bliss, the 
active vice-president, was elected to suc- 
ceed him, and Mr. William M. Strong was 
chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the 
promotion of Mr. Bliss. 

DrvipENnDs.—The Robinson Consolidated 
Mining Company have declared a monthly 





dividend of $50,000 sae June 15th. 
The Company’s new offices are at 18 Wall 
Street and the attention of investors is 
directed to the financial statement pub- 
lished in another column. The officers are 
Brayton Ives, president, and James K. 
Selleck, secretary. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters per-cent. 
on the preferred stock, and a dividend of 
three per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able June 28th. 

TheeCedar Tree Mining and Milling Co. 
has declared a dividend of five cents per 
share, payable June 9th. 





OFFIcE OF Fisk & Hatcn, 5 NASsav St., 
New York, May 30th, 1881. 


Of the $2,000,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO “SERIES 
A” BONDS, which we have been selling for the Com" 
pany at 105 and interest, there are but about $200,000 
remaining for sale. The price for these is advanced 
to 106 and interest. 

This read is in active and successful operation, and 
will earn this year, net, three-fold all its interest pay- 
ments, 

The ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND BIG 
SANDY RAILROAD First Mortgage Bonds have sold so 
rapidly that the price is advanced from to-day to 
103 and interest. 

This road is the western continuation of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO and will connect it with 
the entire system of roads West and Southwest. 

Both the above bonds pay their interest promptly 
and regularly in New York City, in gold coin, and we 
regard them as an excellent investment. Interest, six 
per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


ilzabethtomn, Lezingta, 


AND 


Bio Sandy Railroad 


(EASTERN DIVISION). 





First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS, 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 


Principal due 1902. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly, 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
MARCH Ist and SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Denominations, $1,000, Coupon or Registered, 


Registered Ponds have Coupons attached, payable 
to bearer, or with coupons detached, interest payable 
to owner or attorney, at Company’s office, in New 
York City. 





Price, 103 and Accrued Interest. 


Subject to advance without notice. 





ROUTE AND RESOURCES. 


The route of the road is from Lexington, Ky., to 
Huntington, West Va. through the rich blue grass 
region of Kentucky, being the neck of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio route,and thus the most important link in 
that whole vast system which is to-day extending 
itself to the Far West, Northwest, and particularly 
the Southwest, via the Paducah and Elizabethtown 
and the Paducah and Memphis Railroads. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


The Big Sandy and Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
the sea is not only nearly one hundred miles shorter 
than three of the older trunk lines, but its grades are 
for both East and West-bound traffic much lighter, 
and fuel and railroad supplies are obtainable at an 
almost nominal price. 


THE LOCAL TRAFFIC 


of the Big Sandy route promises to be enormous. 
Opening to the world, as it does, a comparatively 

unsettled region, whose intrinsic treasures will be 

developed by the many branch roads already Anished 








or in process of construction, all of which will be 
feeders to the main stem. 

The road only needs net receipts of $210,000 to pay 
the interest on its bonds. We look for more than that 
return from the local traffic alone. 

The necessary funds for the completion of this road 
are assured, and work is rapidly progressing from 
Mount Sterling eastward and from Ashlan‘ westward. 
From Mount Sterling to Lexington and from Hunt- 
ington to Ashland the road is in active operation; 
trains running daily. All the steel rail, fastenings, 
and ties are bought and on the ground. Fifteen new 
locomotives have been ordered and four hundred 
new cars, preparatory to the opening of the entire 
road. 

We recommend these bonds asasafe investment 
security. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 


lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
_AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


THE HOOSAC 
Mining and Milling Company. 


Organized April 16th, 1881. 


A Conservative Home Company. 
Capital Stock, $400,000. 


40,000 Shares at $10 Each. 


Property located at Idaho Springs, Clear Creek Mining 
District, Colorado. Consists of four full mining 
claims and a mill site. 
OFFICERS: 


Hon. GEO. 8. MERRILL, Lawrence, Mass., President. 

Hon, THOS. B. BRYAN, Idaho Springs. Col., Vice. Pres. 

Hon. HENRY B. PEIRCE, Boston, Mass., Secrctary 

Maj. CYRUS 8S. HALDEMAN, Boston, Mass., Treasurer. 

Col. J. V. W. VANDENBURGH, Idaho Springs, Col., 
Superintendent. 

Col. C. N. PRATT, Boston, Mass., Financial Agent. 


10,000 shares of the Development Fund of the Com- 
pany are offered for sale at $3 per share. 

For prospectus and full particulars apply, person- 
ally or by letter, at the Company's office, 


No. 33 Milk St., Boston. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$3,000,000 loaned. 10 years’ experience. 
Not a dollar lost. Readers are cautioned 
that we have no connection with the con- 
cern Western Farm Mortgage Company. 

Why this concern was secretly organized. 

Why we published its president (F. M. 
Perkins). 

Why he sued us for $10,000 libel damages: 

Why he failed to get a judgment. 

Why he had the costs to pay. 

What our patrons say. Testimonials and 
references. All sent free in three volumes 
of 179 pages. 











J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 248 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
190 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. ¥. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 


* AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


“AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, reiiroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. Cor i 


JOHN C. SHORT, President 
GEOR W, DEBEVOISE, Viee-Pres, | New York. 
focies: L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres. ., Boston 
WILLIAM P. P WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 











Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 o cs coli on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
transacts a gen Stock F ccumtaten 


interest allowed on dopoaite 4b 


at 4 per cent., payable 





GLLins, Pouven S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorwe 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals receit ed. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
Issued, 


Bonds and Stocks bought and so}d on come 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins, 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANGOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds. 





$1,000,000, DUE 1901. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW YORK, JANUARY 
AND JULY. 


Central Trust Co. of N, Y., Trustee. 


Length of Road.......... 463 miles. 
Total Bonded Debt............00ss00. $8,502,000 00 
$18,365 per mile. 


Total fixed charges per annum...... 541.200 00 


Gross Earnings, 1879-80.............. $2,117.070 17 
Operating Expenses and Taxes..... 1,25 1,924 78 
Net Earnings, 12 months............. $86 BT 145 30 


The gross earnings for the first 19 months of the 
current fiscal year show an Increase over correspond- 
ing period of last year of $100,285.22. 

Proposals in writing will be received by the under- 
signed for the above one million dollars of bond 
offered for sale, up to and including FRIDAY, May 27th 
inst., at the office of the LOUISVILLE AND NASH- 
VILLE RAILWAY CO., No, 62 Wall Street, New York. 


JAMES D. PORTER, 
__President N., C. and St. L. Ratlwny. _ 
The Best Security in which to invest the 

proceeds of the 


CALLED U.S. SIXES 


1s THE 


6-per-cent. 
First-Mortgage 20-Year Bonds 


CINCINNATI, 
GEORGETOWN, and 
PORTSMOUTH RAILROAD, 
PRINCIPAL AND. INTEREST PAYABLE AT PACIFIO 
NATIONAL BANK IN BOSTON. 

Cost of Completed Road, over $15,000 per mile, 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS LIMITED TO 
$6,000 PER MILE, 

These bonds are now offered at 


PAR 


and Accrued Interest by 


RANSOM, ELDRIDGE & STRAINE, 


31 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
_ Bight reserved to advance the price without notice 


C.H.VENNER & CO., 
BANKERS 


52 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


We make a THES deat of MUNICIPAL and RAIL 
ROAD SECURITIES omrette for INSTITUTIONS and 
the investment of TR FUNDS, 

Weare RiePin th toa ae orders on Commission 
for Securities in this ¢ and other! markets. 
FRANCIS B. O°CONT NOR, 

(MEMBER OF NEW vous PRODUCE EXCHANGE), 
COMMISSI¢ E A 
WHEAT LOTuRES A SPEC TAL TY. 
30 and 32 Whi teball Street, New York. 

REFERE NCES: —Z. E. Ne peed. Cash'r Wad flver N. 

man, Swann & Co., 
Pree fibank of the Metropolis, 
N.¥;V H.G uion, nti ton Steamship Line 
and © others. _ Write for ‘rcular. 


wM. 8. CLARK. JOBN R. BOTHWELL. 


Clark & Bothwell, 








DEALERS IN 
Dividend-Paying Mining Securities 
Managers A Starr-Grove and Stormont Silver ‘Mining 


Cos. and Hite Gold Quartz c °. 
Office No. 2 Nassau St., cor. of Wall, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


The Robinson Consolidated Mining Company, 


DIVIDEND — 3. 
New York, June ist, 1891, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS SHAVE THIS DAY 
declared a monty dividend of FIFTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, payable = and after cane 15th, at 
the office of the Compeay 3 8 Wall Stre 
The transfer books will be closed ay ‘the 10th to 
the 15th inst., inclusive. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR MAY, 1881. 
— in bank and deposited during the 
Bc vegcoccccapsccocnegocess epcasagessos $128,786 54 
Bullion at Newark Smelting and Refining 
Works and in transit to said Works, less 
advances and freights......... .-+.+..se00- 65,000 00 


May 9.—Purch f smelters at CS CS 
rchase 0! elte’ 
ad SERED. .2000000senens ie $87,500 00 
Thomes i fy draft 
and bills paid during 
the mo — canines 10,286 00 
Dividend tor Tune 16th. 50,000 00 
Surplus on hand........ 85,950 54 


———— ——. $183,736 
Attest : BRAYTON IVES. Presinent 
AMES K, SELLECK, Secretary. 




















pee NO. 2, 
NE. coR AY fu the yy tree a 
Com 
way, New York, 
8 Pp. mw. June 6th and reopen 
L, ¥. SEAMAN, Secretary, 
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Commercial, 
IS A PROTECTIVE TARIFF A 
MONOPOLY? 


One of the most common assertions of 
the Free Traders is that import duties, 
levied with a view to protect home indus- 
try against being undersold in its own mar- 
kets by the products of foreign labor, vir- 
tually create a monop%ly in favor of special 
classes and against the interests of the 
many. If by the word monopoly they 
mean an exclusive privilege conferred by 
aw to manufacture and sell certain articles, 
limited to specific classes and not equally 
open to all. who choose to embark in the 
business, then the whole proposition is 
false upon its face. No such feature marks 
a protective tariff and no such re- 
sult necessarily ensues from it. Take, 
for example, the tariff foreign 
fron, and assume it to be levied in 
part for the purpose of protecting and 
encouraging the domestic production of 
iron; and, surely, no one in his senses will 
claim that this excludes anybody in this 
country from embarking in iron manufac- 
ture or limits the business to any specific 
class. All persons having the capital and 
the skill requisite have an equal chance to 
engage in this business. The whole matter 
is left to their own option. If any are ex- 
cluded for the want of capital or the want 
of capacity, as is the fact with thousands, 
this, surely, is not due to a protective tariff. 
With the same incapacity and the same 
want of capital they would be equally ex- 
cluded under the freest kind of Free Trade. 

If by the term monopoly is meant the 
power of the so-called protected classes to 
control prices, and thus enrich themselves, 
to the general detriment of the people, then 
the proposition of the Free Trader is equal- 
ly false. In this country, as everywhere 
else, prices are regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. If there be a great 
demand in proportion to the supply, ora 
great supply in proportion to the demand, 
prices will feel the effect, in the one case 
by rising and in the other by falling. The 
universal tendency in the first case is to 
increase the number of producers, and 
thereby bring them into competition. This, 
by a natural law, as sure in its operation as 
the ebb and flow of the tides, lessens the 
average rate of prices. Let the manufac- 
ture of any protected article be profitable, 
and capital by its own instinct will at once 
turn its productive energies in this direc- 
tion, increasing the supply up to the full 
measure of the demand, and thus bringing 
the question of price under the general law 
of supply and demand by the competition 
of producers with each other. The busi- 
ness being free to all, as many will embark 
in it ascan make moncy by it; and, since 
they must all be sellers of what they pro- 
duce, they must of necessity compete with 
each other in their own markets. Buyers 
will naturally purchase of the cheapest 
sellers, and this will bring prices to their 
appropriate level under the influence of a 
self-regulating principle. 

Free Traders, in their zeal to denounce 
all protective duties, forget that we 
have in this country such a thing as an 
American market ; that in this market pro- 
ducers and consumers, sellers and buyers 
meet each other; and that American prices 
in this market will follow the law that they 
follow in every market. They will go up 
or down, according to the relation of the 
supply to the demand, and be thus regulat- 
ed by competition, whether with or without 
a protective tariff. 

If by monopoly is meant that the amount 
of protective duties paid must also be 
added to the price of domestic, as well as 
foreign goods, and ultimately fall on the 
consumer as a tax iv favor of the domestic 
producer, then the proposition of the Free 
Trader is fallacious. It would be absurd to 
levy a tariff for protection on articles that 
we do not produce, since this would be 
contrary to the whole theory. Such a tariff 
might be levied for revenue; but surely not 
for protection, when there is nothing to 
protect. Protective duties, however, when 
levied on articles we can successfully manu- 
facture at bome, with great uniformity 
in the end, make those very articles 
cheaper to the consumer than they 
would be if imported from foreign 
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countries. This may not be the first 
effect; yet the encouragement which such 
duties give to domestic industry, the capital 
which they call into manufacturing em- 
ployment, the improvements in labor-sav- 
ing machinery and skill which they foster 
and sustain, and the home competition 
which results from increased production, 
are very certain to reduce both the cost and 
the price of the protected articles. The ex- 
perience of France in protecting the home 
production of beet sugar by a heavy import 
duty on all foreigz sugars isa notable il 

lustration to this effect. It is, hence, not 
true in the long run that a protective duty 
is just so much added to the price of the 
protected article, which the consumer must 
pay to the domestic producer of this article. 
It stimulates production, and in its ulti- 
mate effect cheapens the price, by increas- 
ing home competition and supply. 

There is, then, really no foundation in 
the oft-repeated cry of the Free Trader that 
protective duties tend to the creation of 
monopolies, either by limiting manufac- 
tures to favored classes or by giving these 
classes the contro] of market prices. The 
chief part of his thunder lies in asserting 
that such is the fact. Experience, as has 
been often shown in multitudinous cases, 
proves the exact reverse of this proposition. 
A people that can produce what they need 
to consume by protecting their own indus- 
try against the foreign producer are not by 
adopting this policy establishing a system 
of injurious monopoly among themselves. 
They are simply fostering their own manu- 
factures, and making it certain that the 
foreign producer cannot acquire the mono- 
poly of their market. By their own pro- 
duction and competition they establish 
among themselves a rate of prices current 
proportionate to cost, and make it impos- 
sible for the foreign producer to lift prices 
above this rate. An American market, in 
respect to articles that are of American pro- 
duction, should be governed by forces that 
are American, and this in the end will 
always be the fact under a protective tariff, 


The law of supply and demand guarantees 
this result. 





THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue following figures present a recapitu- 
lation of the public debt statement for the 


1st of June: 


Interest-bearing Debdt. 
Bonds at 6 per cent 
Bonds at 5 per cent....... ... cecceecess 
Ronda at 44% per cent..... 
Bonds at 4 per cent.. 
Refunding certificates. 
Navy pension fund 


Prinetpal ecccceveveccoccoccosecoess $1, 639 7, 750 00 oe 





BRDSTETE. 000. cccccce. cosce vecsecccoceses 17,109,666 23 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Pietuctey. 
WPROUNEE. ceccccsccccccccsvecececessecces $10 5 2A 
i ccusnevsekdesens etabebibeskenvens ‘Ter aun 72 
Debt Bearin ng no Satovert 
Old demand and = 5 tende 


Tr notes. 9346, wee 646 00 
860,900 00 


Certificates of deposit...............0« 
Gold and silver certificates........... te 865, 850 00 
Fractional currency ($15,485,036 92, 
leas amount estimated lost or de- 
stroyed, $8,875,034). ..........e00...6. __ 7% 109,102 92 
ES ae 588 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest. 6.746 51 
Total Debdt. 
Prtnctpgall....ccccecccovcce socesccccecccecs $2,071,564,5 
BRGSTOSE. ccccce cocccccccces eccccosceseces 17,853,705 51 
0600 seeeesccoccecccoccocccooose $2,099,418.059 69 
Total ae in the Treasury............ 236,496,088 18 


Debt Less Cash in the Treasury 
came 186, 1GBL... .nccccccccccccccscccccecs erry et 51 
May 20, 18B1..... 2... cceceeceeeeeeeceees 1.864, 072,693 38 


Decrease of debt during month. gi. 150.7 721 87 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1880. 89,250,323 83 
Current Liabilities. 

Interest due and unpald........ ...... 42.4¢ 
Debt on which interest has ceased... 10, 
Interest thereo : 
Gold and stiver certificates pevecs 56 
United States notes held for Fedemp- 

tion of certificates of deposit........ 
Cash balance available June Ist...... 


eee om 


Available Assets. 
Cash in the Treasury 


$236,496,088 18 


The debt, less cash in the Treasury, is 
now reduced to $1,852,921,971. The de- 
crease of the debt during the month of May 
amounts to $11,150,721, and the total de- 
crease since the 80th of June, 1880, amounts 
to $89,250,323. The decrease during the 
present month will be likely to carry this 
amount up to a hundred millions of dollars 
for the current fiscal year. The Govern- 
ment is rapidly reducing its interest liabil- 
ity by the payment of the principal and by 
refunding the dcbt at cheaper rates of in- 
terest. 

The coinage at the Mint of the United 
States for the month of May was as follows: 








tages 0 

alt eagles . 
Gold $9,899,000 
Silver dollars 2,300,000 
ree-cent pleces 4,600 
One-cent pieces ° 24,900 
$12,238,500 


The people are living in hope that Con- 

will at length come to its senses and 

stop the coinage of useless silver dollars, 

Tt must do so, or bring disaster to the coun- 
try. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe bouyancy which has been noted of 
late continues to characterize the transac- 
tions of the dry goods market, and the past 
week has been one of active demand, with 
a large volume of sales charged up. The 
changed condition of the matket for cotton 
goods is unprecedented, and, as compared 
with corresponding periods of previous 
years, is something not within the re@ollec- 
tion of the oldest merchant in the trade, 
and the season which is about drawing to a 
close is generally coneeded to have been the 
most prosperous and satisfactory experi- 
enced in many years, notwithstanding the 
many disadvantages and inconveniences 
that had to be contended with. The im- 
proved inquiry for cotton goods has caused 
a similar interest to be extended to flannels, 
Kentucky jeans, underwear, hosiery, heavy 
knit woolens, staple prints, Canton flannels; 
and, in fact, the whole line have experienced 
a larger demand, which bas shown very 
favorable results in sales, with a much 
larger demand sighted in the near future. 
Though the prices of cottons have been 
advanced by agents from 3? to 4 cent per 
yard, jobbers, as a rule, have not advanced 
prices on stocks on hand, nor is there any 
disposition manifested to cut under in 
prices, for the purpose of drawing trade. 
An advance has been made on a!l the lead- 
ing makes of plaid Osnaburgs, roll cam- 
brics, and other light fabrics, plain and 
colored. There is no change to report in 
prints, ginghams, and printed dress goods, 
as the season is too far advanced and stocks 
are too light for any upward movement in 
prices. New business with commission 
agents has been quite active and jobbers 
are also having a very active piece trade. 
Advices from the interior report a very sat- 
isfactory condition of the retail trade and 
payments were never more promptly made 
than at the present time. 

Corton Goops.—Prices are firmly main- 
tained on all the most desirable cotton 
goods, and stocks are generally light for 
the time of year, with a great many makes 
of brown, bleached, and colored cottons 
under control of orders for weeks to come. 
The recent advance in quotations seem to 
be fully justified by the upward tendency 
of cotton and the fact that most of the 
goods so marked up have been selling for 
some time at prices which left little if any 
margin for profit to manufacturers, 

Prints. —The demand for prints has 
been fair, with prices firm. Choice light 
fancies are moving in moderate parcels and 
considerable sales of shirtings are reported; 
but ordinary fancies are very quiet. There 
is inquiry for low-priced dark fancies and 
staples by Western buyers, and solids, 
mournings, and furniture cretonnes are 
doing fairly. Jobbers are distributing con- 
siderable quantities of calicoes in assorted 
lots, and a few of the larger jobbers report 
a satisfactory package trade in “‘ off styles,’ 
** seconds,” etc. 

Ginghams are well sold up in both staple 
and dress styles at firm prices, with a steady 
call at first hands. In some of the lower 
grades and off styles concessions in price 
are made to close out assortments. 

Print - cloths. — The demand for print- 


cloths was fair, as, in view of the small 
stock outside of speculators, converters 
have not pressed their wants with much 
vigor, for fear of advancing the market 
against themselves. The 64x64 cloth is 
quoted very strong at 4c., and 3 9-16c. for 
56x60, with the sales of the week reaching 
very good proportions. 

Wootren Goons.—In clothing woolens 
business was confined principally to reas- 
sortments, though there is still a very satis- 
factory distribution on back orders, and all 
the most desirable styles of heavy men’s 
woolens sre well under control. There are 
apumber of buyers commencing to devote 
their attention fo flannels, Kentucky jeans, 
etc.; but as yet transactions are limited. 
Still an active movement is anticipated very 
soon. There is a large product under 
orders for some time, which has been held 
hack until the demand was created for 
them, as the experience of the past 
has been that when buyers want goods is 
the proper time to distribute them. There 
bas been quite a large business in Kentucky 
jeans and flannels, with some qualities 
cleaned up and prices advanced from 2} to 
5 per cent. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

In imported goods business continues 
light. The jobbing trade has showna small 
degree of animation through calls for small 
lots of seasonable fabrics. Black and col- 
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ored silks in the most desirable effects ant 
makes are still doing moderately well in, 
small way, though poor qualities drag 
Fancy sil ;, in the most seasonable fabrics 
are also in ‘light assorting request. Dress 
goods are unchanged. Staples remain in- 
active and there is only a moderate demand 
for a few styles of fancies, but buotings and 
grenadincs are still being fairly dis of 
to supply the near-at-band trade. es are 
also moving satiafactorily in small quantities 
at fair prices. Hamburg embroideries rule 
quiet. White goods were unchanged, and 
linens rule steady, but without animation. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the same periods of the past 


two years: 
Entered at the port.. $301 06 ¢ Prive: 9 91.013.040 
n a 1508 $1. 

rown on market.. | 854,707 11080.487 1,001,298 


Since Jan. 1st: 
Entered at port....... 47,907,375 58,825,390 32,989,830 
Thrown on market. . 50,209,461 55,094,735 32,995,491 


TO CLOSE OUT 


Entire Stock of 


Seasonable Fabrics, 


previous to Semi-Annual Inventory, 


WE OFFER 


during the present month, in all our 
departments, 


Vnuswal Inducements to Purchasers, 
Reduction in Prices, 
25 to 75 per Cent. 


AT Stewart C1 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & iOth Sts. 


E.UUET&3 


Grand and Allen Streets, N.Y. 


Dress Goods. 


THIRD FLOOR, BY ELEVATOR. 


CHOICE LINE FINE SILK BROCADE 


GRENADINES, 


AT 68 CTS., GOOD VALUE FOR 90 CTS. 


ALL WOOL 46-INCH NUNS’ VEILING, 49c.; WORTH 








50 PIECES BLACK FRENCH WOOL BUNTING, 10c. 

PLAIN AND LACE BUNTINGS, GRENADINES, 
HENRIETTA AND TAMISE CLOTHS, ALSO FRENCH 
ARMURES AND BROCADES. 


40 PIECES DOUBLE-WIDTH 


DAM ASSE BUNTIWVGS, 


le. IN PLAIN COLORS, AND CHEAP AT 30c. 
25 PIECES ENGLISH DAMASSE BUNTINGS, 16c. 
60 PIECES TWILLED CASHMERES, 10c. 
100 PIECES ALL-WOOL NAVY BLUE BUNTINGS, 15e- 


25 PIECES DOUBLE-WIDTH FINE ALL-WOOL 


YACHTING CLOTHS, 


100 ALL-WOOL BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, T5c. 
100 SPLENDID SUMMER SKIRTS AT 75c. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 


68, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


Simpson, Crammlord & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 
representing the following different departments: 
Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Glovea, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S [IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 
ivi 
one of the above will be sent ath 


"Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS. 


TuE following statement gives the arriv- 
als of immigrants at this port for the re- 
spective years mentioned: 





The arrivals for the five months of the 
current year far exceed anything in our 
previous history. It is estimated by the 
Emigration Department that the aggregate 
of arrivals at this port for the whole year 
will not be less than hal¥ a million of per- 
sons. This will give an increase to our 
population greater than the total popula- 
tion of many of the states, and than that of 
several of the smaller states put together, 
and almost equal to that of all the terri- 
tories of the United States. Since the 
establishment of the Union we have re- 
ceived 10,138,750 foreign immigrants into 
this country, bringing with them a vast 
amount of wealth and, what is more im- 
portant, the productive capabilities of bone 
and muscle, as workers and artisans. The 
contribution made by immigration is one of 
the sources of our rapid growth as a nation 
in wealth and population. 

It is estimated that each immigrant adds 
at least a thousand dollars to the wealth of 
the country, in addition to the money he 
brings with him. The United States will, 
according to this estimate, gain this year 
some $500,000,000 in national wealth by 
immigrant arrivals at the port of New 
York, saying nothing about the money 
brought by these immigrants. 

These immigrants, in much larger num- 

bers than formerly, cease to loiter about the 
city, and proceed at once to seek homes in 
the West, and there become tillers of the 
soil. 
- This is alike for their interest and for the 
general interest of the country. Thesooner 
they get away from the city, and get into 
the country, where their labor is wanted 
and where land and living are cheap, the 
better for themselves. 


FINANCIAL HONOR. 


One of the banks of this city in 1887 
held a note against a firm, endorsed by a 
Bostca firm, both of which firms failed in 
the great panic of that year. The note 
was considered by the bank as a dead Joss, 
Not long since this bank was visited bya 
representative of one of the indorsers of this 
note, who presented a written statement of 
the whole transaction, which the bank, upon 
€xamining its books, found to be correct; 
an(l, what is more important, this Boston 
gentleman presented a check from the in- 
dorser to the amount of $12,300, which 
covered the note, both principal and inter- 
est, and insisted that the bank, though it 
had no legal claim, should accept the same 
in payment of the note which had been due 
and unpaid for forty-four years. 

The Boston Journal of March 15th states 
these facts, but does not give the name of 
the gentleman who did the deed which it 
thinks ‘‘ worthy of being recorded.” We 
agree with the Journal that the deed is 
worthy of record. It is an act of financial 
honor not without similar precedents in 
the history of other business men, yet dif- 
fering from the precedents of a large num- 
ber of men who owe debts which have 
ceased to be legal obligations. The simple 
truth is that a debt obiigation, with the 
ability to discharge it, is never discharged, 
in the moral sense, unless voluntarily can- 
celed by the creditor, until it is disposed of 
by actual payment. The lapse of time 
makes no difference with the rightfulness 
of the claim or the duty of recognizing and 
meeting it. The law may, for reasons of 
— “policy, decline to enforce it; yet the 
Jaw of honor never cancels it until it is 
paid, if the ability of payment exists, 

If all men would act upon the law of 
strict honor, which is simply- the law of a 
right conscience, this would be a much 
better world, and business would be con- 
ducted on better principles, while there 
would be far less necessity for the services 
of the legal profession. More than half of 





the lawsuits are contests about debt-claims, 

in which either the plaintiff demands that 
to which he has no right or the defendant 
seeks to evade his just obligations, 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO 








EVERY MERCHANT Aue EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STA’ 


MorpayY Eventne, June 6th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEEZETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


dndeesorage . - 


” AA. .36 
Allenda:a...... hey 
jean 74 
ae re 84 


Bartlett, F.... 36 
“ a 
Ballou & Son. . 36 


Bay Mills... 36 
Blackstone, AA. mo 





Clinton, Al.....36 








|Langdon GB...36 
|Lonsdale nates 


igig 


ad — .86 
7 iMasonville.. 36 
19 |Nashua, E...... 
214; * | oe = 
7 6 W.. 
4 12 ga ¥. 8 
74\N. Y. Mills..... 36 
64) a Wer Twist 36 
10 | ..5-4 
Rh: “ce "6-4 
6: | sé 8-4 
7 Pepperell..... 64 
8} inane: 
3 8-4 
| 
| 











Dwight, Star 8..36 + 
. Anchor36 11 Tusearora, XX.36 124 
Fearless........ ‘ 2 “> 11 
Fruit of the Loom | ** ex. heavy.36 11% 
10g, S* eeee.eee 54 17 
“ ©) Be GE cesseccea 6-4 223 
- “ .@ OPS cman 6-4 30 
Forestdale......36 10° “ ......... 94 324 
Green,G........ me GD Sosedeanve 10-4 35 
Gold Medal keane 36 8| “ heavy....100 37} 
Poets! 338 474: +“ Nonp......86 18 
Great Falls,Q..36 10 ,Wamsutta: 
* 8...31 X.36 13 
s M. 38 7! ** cambric...36 13 
ag A...388 —' “@ ble warp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: | Washington... -36 64 
83 9 'Wauregan, 100s. 36 124 
6s « ,..86 10! “ shirtcotton 12 
sli -42 123; “ No. 1....86 11 
‘ a 45 18 ** cambric.... 124 
BOB 6000540000 84| Whitinsville....36 8% 
Indian Orchard. . — - ----33 =U 
DW. .36 94 Williamsville : 
Sonia 76....36 104| Al..36 12 
” 7% . 46 143 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F..... 35 6 |Laconia...... 10-4 20 
Atlantic, A..... 36 83 anne 11-4 27% 
i .--.-96  7/Lyman,T ..... 36 (64 
*  Beeccs 36 ©84' Massachusetts: 
© Fin.0 Ie BB....36 64 
so 6LLL....86 6 ae Fe 33 64 
i c ae FE 30 BR 
Appleton, A... .36 | “ Stand..36 8 
“ XX. .36 A Medford ....... 3 — 
~ ae 74 Nashua, 9. i 
Augusta .. . .86 a 74 
33 64) “ E 40 94 
e Bos ” W..48 13 
Broadway...... 64 |Newmarket, Dos 6 
Bedford, R 54) G.. 6} 
Boott, (.. 64! " N. 36 63 
ee 8 |Pacific, Extra...36 8 
S Birééeons 74\ H 
©... Tissrsans 40 8% 
Continental, C..36 8 | 
” D..40 9 | 
Conestoga, D. . .28 ef! 
™ G...30 ; 
“ 8...85 7; 
“ed W..36 7} 
Dwight, Z..30.88 7 
+ FT. ccceele. 
. fae 2 
Exeter A......36 63| 
a FSP: 33 6! 
Ellerton...... -s. ee 45 14 
Harrisburg. A. .36 «67 |Pittsfield, A....36 6 
B. = 63 Pocasset, C..... 36 «(7h 
Indian Head.. 4) 5 O.....33 — 
ae “30 mi “« E140 8} 
“ ..40 11}/Stark, AA...... 3 — 
¢ +---48 13 Utica RS 36 11 
Indian Orchard : ** heavy....40 11% 
RR..é on! ae 48 17 
ae OF A eee 58 224 
“ 6EE..3 i ee i 30 
a 2S nes 824 
Lawrence. LL . .36 | Wameutta, 8ST. “40 12 
* oe 59 21 
- XX. ..36 2-19 824 
* XXX.40 a ne ..89 85 
Langley, A..... 36 «74 - -.99 37% 
i. seseus 78 « 108 40 
pene 3-4 —|Wachusett..... 36 «8 
Laconia. B...... 3 7 | = dene 30 7% 
we. eeeses 74 173 “ ..40 114 
Oo aaa 8-4 20 « -- 48 18 
 easkee 9-4 224) 
PRINTS. 
Albion .......++ --- 6 ‘Manchester ........ 7 
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ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments, 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anp SATINS. , SUITS anv CLOAKS 


oa os foals 
DRESS GOODS. 0 v o BOYS’ SUITS. 


ia o o cis 
MILLINERY. o o Fancy Goons. 
o feet 


Domestics. 2 oa UNDERWEAR 
LINENS. . a LACES. 
o_— 
_JONES *- 
Psa x 








Eighth . Avenue e Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 


x x 
°°, JONES.” 
SHons. "o ra) Cutten. 





ia] 
Upholstery. 0 oa CROCKERY. 


o com 
FU RNITURE. o rs) GLASSWARE. 
o uo 
Lacs | CURTAINS. © oe a REFRIGERATORS. 

i?) 


Caxrers, RuGs, ETC. V Goons. 
Mail Order Department a Specialty. Prompt piten, 
tion to all r U 
of town residents. Samples sent free. Galebaguss 
sent to any addre: 
EIGHTH AVENUE, COR. 19ru ST., 
JONES. New y York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


No. 6 West 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Ch 
New York, ‘| Importers, | Paris, “ 


HAVE REMOVED 
to No.6 WEST 14TH STREET, where they are exhibit- 
ing the latest novelties in 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 

in Plain and Fancy LEGHORN. TUSOAN, and 
other ITALIAN STRA peas ENGLISH SPLIT 
DUNSTABLE. and MILAN BRAIDS ; ROUGH- 
Y, PORCUPINE, and other ROUGH 
most attractive sha 





"JONES. 








AIGRETTES, the most beaut fulin the market ; RIB- 
BONS, LACES, ORNAMENTS, and ali the most fash 
fonable Trimming Mai cerials and Trimmings. BRIDAL- 
WREATHS ond VEILS, a LEAF PLANTS 
and FLOWERS, for house deco 
EWEN STEIN i; Proprietor. 

B.—The “ Artificial Flower Gui le,” with beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on applica- 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN ie SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILK: oar Bt DE LZOM, SATIN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SILKS, 

and Tic. per yard. 


45, 55, 69, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS wes tes Ere. 
+ 
LADIES’ D MISSES: Sur D WRAPS. 
AAOSIERY 
PRICES RLWAYs. WEST. 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 








FASHION DRAPERY 











Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by au First- 


2 inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’¢** Dealers 
sides ; very heavy ; soft as down ;|throughout the 
all mode shades ; a to em- 
broider for table or P 


nation. 
covers.|! ~ 








R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th soul 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNER AND 
CHAMBER SETS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, COM- 
BINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PECULIARITY 
IN DECORATION, AND POPULARITY IN PRICE. 
GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, AND 
PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES OF POT- 
TERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. OUR 


China and Glass 


STOCK IS THE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 





We are now prepared to furnish 


ROWINC, ATHLETIC, AND 


YACHTING 


Outfits in any design required. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 








has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, Nos. 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 


of fully 25 per cent. from former 
prices. 


Magmparl Kd 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 





LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and. $3, $5, and §? Boney Se, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


3,000° ROLLS OF 
NEW CHINA 
STRAW MATTINGS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK AND HANDSOMEST DE- 
SIGNS TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. THESE GOODS 
HAVE BEEN PURCHASED AT THE GREAT FORCED 
SALES, AND WILL BF SOLD AT A GREAT REDUC. 
TION FROM FORMER PRICES. ALSO 


1,000 ROLLS 
Wrapper Stained Fancy Mattin 


INCLUDING | SOME OF THE VERY FP umsr UA 
AND NE STYLFS IN GREEN SHADINGS 
Boop. c WE 








INVITE YOUR SPECIAL A TENTION, 
ODS, UE RP ALIGHT ADVANCE ABOVE ROLL 


H. P. WILLIAMS & C0, 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Insurance, 


INSANITY AND SUICIDE. 


PERPLEXING questions upon the effect of 
insanity or suicide are very frequent in 
modern life insurance. Several of such de- 
cisions reported during the last few months 
have heen already mentioned in Tae Inpe- 
PENDENT (December 380th and February 
24th). In one of these the insured died 
from an overdose of Jaudanum, taken asa 
medicine, through injudicious advice; in 
another he took a poison by mistake, not 
knowing that it was poison; in another he 
brought death upon himself by making at- 
tack upon an enemy, who shot him; while 
in another the policy excluded any death 
of the insured caused by his own act, 
‘whether sane or insane.” Enough more 
such cases are now noticed to warrant a 
- separate mention. 

In an instance in Minnesota the policy 
contained the condition expressed in phrase- 
ology which has been very common in re- 
cent years, that *‘of the insured 
dying by his own hand” the policy should 
be void. The insured killed himself, under 
the of an attack of insanity, 
caused by ascrious injury he had sustained; 
and the judge at the trial told the jury 
that if the insured man’s reason was so far 
overthrown when he deprived himself of 
life that he did not understand what he 
was doing, or, though he did understand 
the act, yet, ifhe was driven to it by an un- 
controllable insane impulse, then he ought 
not to be considered as ‘‘ dying by his own 
hand.” Looking at the question on the 
side of the insurance companies, it seems 
probable that the expression ‘‘ dying by his 
own hand” may have been introduced on 
purpose to avoid the idea, which courts 
naturally entertain when the expression 
**dying by snicide” is used, that the death 
must be traceable to a criminal act—to an 
act done with an intention for which the 
individual can be held legally and morally 
responsible 


in case 


influence 


If this were the purpose, it 
has not been accomplished. The judges 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court sustained 
the view taken by ihe judge on the trial 
that self-destruction through insanity is not 
dying by one’s own hand in a legal sense; 
and they say that such has been the de- 
cision of the question in the United States 
Supreme Court and in the courts of many 
states, Massachusetts being the only state 
named as having taken a different view. 
Throughout the country ‘dying by his 


own hand” is not taken literally, but 
means the same as ‘‘suicide.” Either, in 
the legal sense, implies criminal self-de- 


struction. The subject must be sane enouch 
to be morally responsible. 
or insane” 


Adding ‘‘ sane 
would probably be sustained as 
protecting the company against risk of the 
insured’s killing himself intentionally, 
while insane. 

Ina Pennsylvania case the death of the 
insured was attributable to delirium tre- 
mens, brought on by habits of excessive 
drinking, formed after the policy was 
was issued. Now, the application con 
tained a Ceclaration on the part of the in- 
sured person “that he does not now nor 
will he practice any pernicious habit that 
obviously tends to the shortening of life.” 
It was not disputed that he was a temper- 
ate man when he signed thé application 
and received the policy; but the company 
claimed that he had broken his promise as 
to the future, and by so doing had forfeited 
the insurance. The court decided other- 
wise, on the ground that mere declarations 
by the insured, in his application, as to his 
future intentions were not sufficient to 
work a forfeiture, even though he did not 
carry them out in conduct. He did not 
“covenant” that he would not practice any 
pernicious habit; nor did he promise, agree, 
or warrant not to do so. He only ‘‘de- 
clared” that he would not, and there was 
no clause in the policy that if he should 
practice a pernicious habit the policy 
should become void. There was, to be 
sure, a stipulation that, if any declaration 
should be found untrue, the policy should 
be void; but the declaration was not 
shown to have been untrue. Considered 
as an expression of purpose for the future, 
it may have been and probably was sin. 
cere and truthful, The insured presumably 
jutended to adhere toit. To render the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


policy void because he did not do so,a 
clause to that effect should have been in- 
serted.* 

Insanity was involved with non-payment 
of premium ina recent New York decision. 
The policy stipulated *‘ that, if any subse- 
quent premium after the first be not paid 
when due, then this policy shall cease and 
determine, and this company shall not be 
liable,” etc. The insured became insane, 
by no fault of his, and failed to pay the 
premium; not because he had not means, 
but because he was bereft of reason and 
did not know or remember that it had be- 
come due. After his death the company 
contested the policy, and the Court of Ap- 
peals sustained the defense. For the 
policyholder it was contended that the 
courts will not enforce a forfeiture where 
the insured is not at all in fault, and that 
the performance of the duty of making 
payment had been rendered impossible by 
the man’s insanity. The Court said that 
there is such a rule where performance of 
what lawyers call ‘‘a condition subse- 
quent” has been rendered literally impossi- 
ble, without fault of the person who ought 
to perform; but here payment had not 
been rendered impossible. The insured 
man had been hindered from making it; 
but his family might have made it for him, 
or'a guardian or committee could have 
been appointed to attend to the business. 
Moreover, payment of annual premium is “‘ a 
condition precedent,”+ not subsequent, and 
it is very clear that actual payment of pre- 
miums is indispensable to the prosecution 
of insurance. The solvency of companies, 
and the consequent value of policies, must 
always depend upon realizing the premiums 
in the treasury. The contract is founded 
on a mathematical computation of the sums 
which, upon the doctrine of probabilities, 
must be contributed by the many to defray 
the losses of the few. Nothing whatever 
in the nature of good excuses for non-pay- 
ment can take the place of payment in 
constituting a fund to pay losses. There 
is, therefore, sound reason for the decision. 

An English decision will bring to mind 
the instance of ‘‘crowner’s quest law ” dis- 
cussed by the grave-diggers in Hamlet. 
An accident insurance policy was worded 
that the company would pay in case of 
‘any personal injury caused by accidental, 
external, and visible means” and occasion- 
ing the death of the insured; but it also 
provided that the insurdnce should not 
extend ‘to death arising from natural dis- 
ease, or weakness or exhaustion consequent 
upon disease, although such death may 
have been accelerated by accident.” The 
man insured was one day taking a walk, in 
the course of which he began wading across 
a stream of water. While part way over, 
he was seized with an epileptic fit, fell 
down, and was drowned. Now the fit 
would not have killed him if it had seized 
him when on dry land; but, on the other 
hand, he would not have fallen and been 
drowned except for the fit. Therefore, 
the executor argued that the death was 
caused by drowning, which was clearly an 
accident; and the company contended 
that the death resulted from ‘‘ weakness or 
exhaustion consequent on disease.” The 
court decided in favor of the executor and 
told the company to pay the money.¢ 





*Knecht v. Mutual Life Insurance Company, 90 
Penn. St., 118. 

+ Wheeler v. Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 23 Albany Law Journal, 267; 10 Insurance 
Law Journal, 116. 

¢Winspear v. Accident Insurance Company, L. R. 
6 Q. B. D., 42; 43 L. T. N. S., 459; 10 Reporter, 799. 


A WEAK DEFENSE. 





Tne bill pending in the New York Legis- 
lature by which the insurance business of 
the state will be subjected to a heavy tax 
has met with such determined opposition 
that its passage is, to say the least, doubt- 
ful. The tax commissioners appointed by 
the governor to confer with and aid the 
joint committee of the Legislature which 
has this important matter in charge have 
submitted a report, which pretends to jus- 
tify the measure. The main points of issuc 
are generally overlooked, and no attempt is 
made to refute the charges of the injustice 
to our home companies which the passage 
of the bill would bringabout. The defense 
of the bill is necessarily weak, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the report will clearly 





show: ‘Some of these measures may excite 
prejudice, from a mistaken apprehension 
that they bear heavily on the means of the 
poor—such as the tax on life insurance 
companies and savings banks. We wish to 
guard against any such misconception. 
Our laws do not recognize a distinction be- 
tween rich and poor, but all enjoy equal 
privileges and owe the duty to support 
government in proportion to their ability 
and means. We think it is alien to the 
spirit of a self-respecting people to sug- 
gest such distinctions. All citizens have 
a stake in the hedge and an equal 
voice in the gaqvernment, and none 
wish to be classed as poor, or not con- 
tributing their fair share to the support 
of the government of their own choice. 
Property supports government, and those 
who have little, as well as those who have 
much, feel a just pride in standing upon the 
plane of perfect equality. The means of 
rich and poor invested in corporate proper- 
ties are investments of property; and what- 
ever the form of the investments, whether 
in the ‘ownership of shares, or in deposits, 
or in policies, the investments are a part of 
the great body of the property of the state 
which is charged with the support of and 
protected by the government. The small 
means invested in a homestead are taxed. 
If the means are invested in a savings bank 
deposit, or in a trust company deposit, or 
in a life insurance policy,it is equally an in- 
vestment of property for some one’s enjoy- 
ment, and the equal law that taxes the 
homestead taxes the deposit, trust invest- 
ment, and the policy. But it is furtherto be 
said that the deposit in the savings bank and 
the policy of life insurance are not taxed. 
The tax in both cases leaves the deposit and 
policy untouched and unburdened, and 
reaches only the surplus of the savings 


banks and | life insurance companies. 
a 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


EVERY safeguard po possible is thrown 
around the business of legitimate life in- 
surance. These safeguards are expensive; 
but they are necessary, indispensable. 
They are intended to secure two things: 
first, that the lives accepted shall be phys- 
ically sound, and, therefore, safely insur- 
able; second, that they shall only be in- 
sured for an amount proportioned to their 
productive capacity or pecuniary value; 
third, that those for whose benefit the in- 
surance may be effected shall have an inter- 
est in the continuance of the life—in other 
words, that they would lose by the death 
unless the insurance were effected. In 
order that the business may be so protected, 
skill, experience, good judgment, constant 
care, hard work, first-class intellectual ability 
are required and haveto be paid for. The 
co-operatives undertake to get along without 
paying for these things, and how they get 
along let Pennsylvania bear witness.—Jn- 
surance World. 


...Some underwriter is, no doubt, re- 
sponsible for nearly every case of attempted 
insurance legislation. We mean by this 
that the legislation had its origin from some 
act of some underwriter, which may or may 
not have been a perfectly proper and praise- 
worthy act. Whether it was proper or im- 
proper, the aggrieved party, instead of 
having his quarrel out with the offending 
underwriter, carries his grievance to the 
legislature, and the whole body of under- 
writers suffer for what was the indiscretion 
or, at.worst, the wrong of one. While this 
is not at all fair to underwriters, it may as 
well be accepted as a fact and dealt with as 
such, and whatever of remedy there is for 
it should be diligently applied.— Weekly 
Underwriter. 

...-The many friends of the conservative 
and honored tna Insurance Company, 
at Hartford, Conn., will be interested to 
learn that the stockholders of the company 
last week ratified the action of the direct- 
ors, and voted to increase the capital by 
cash subscriptions from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000; one million to be called in in 
July, the other million at a date not fixed. 

... We advise the officers of all the sound 
life insurance companies to combine, and 
take the initiative, at least, in stopping the 
infamous traffic in that poisonous table acid 
called vinegar, by which thousands, it is 
believed, are now murdered yearly, a fair 


proportion of whom have insurance on 
their lives, 








(June 9, 1881, ; 
INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining 





Ohio, and New Sorsey..-c 

as stated ret, .ccascce "81,91 
Surpla husetts Standard.... 3,81 
Sarpius by New York Standard 5, 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
rend year since organization ; Toy surplus; sur- 

a | A most liberal; losses promp’ tly ad- 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospms, Seo’y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas 





eri ef FROM L 
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Fidelity Insurance, brut, and Safe Deposit Co, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---33!1 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


SS BY BUR- 
R ACCIDENT. 


= ne Mibiecoconscesccesscgnces cevceseeet $2,000,000 
cmepeny sie pees et SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
Grand PR ‘TS at prices varying from $15 to 


$75 a year, coeediinatemie An extra size for cor- 
porations and bankers. Also desirable safes in u vata 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks ——, re 
rovided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors guard 
he Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY KECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
arge. 


° 
o 


The Company oct act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and GUARDIANS, and Receive and EXEcUTE 
Trusts of grery description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 


wiLis pn sna FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
me B. At, Vice-President and | ta charge of the 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


Stephen A. news William H. Merri 
Edward W Clark, . John B. Gest, mm 


Alexander r Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
a a <q —% Thomas Ureke. 
enry omas McKean, 
7. A. Grisco; 





Shoe and Leather 
Insurance Co. 


Boston, May 4th, 1881. 
et? ompectt Meeting of the Stockholders, held this 
Voted, "That the Capital Stock » 4 the eats 
any be increase toe HUN ED 
HOUSAND DOLLARS, a that Ey 
Stockholder be entitled to one share of Néew 
Steck at par for each two shares now held 
by them, until June 6th, 1881, and that the 
balance not then taken shall be disposed ot 
+ 4 the Directors in accordance with the laws 
the Commonwealth. 


wv ae a Special Meeting of the Directors, held this day, 


ta That the new Capital Stock be pa 
able June 6th, 1SS1, and that iuterest at t 
rate ot four per cent. per annuum be a lowed 
for advance payment, 


HENRY B. WGITE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN LIT? a 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 








1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder ua entitled to 
P as te in distributions of surplus 
ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


18265. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Cash Cagttal...csccscccoscee $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

SD tstecaetevnsres -- 846,169 70 
Surplus....... cevcccces cocvees 884,869 O01 


$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE CO WEIvEVSAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8S. Wiscur 
Vice Prosiieat” 
BR FE Beecuea, 

Secreiary. 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Las ee 2 ¢ cow York, oo 
Cone — —~ cor. Court an miague Ste, 
Buil ’ nd No. 106 Broadway, E. 


ven ‘for opemeaean eee re 69 
eserve ample for all he gs 
NE 
al Reserv ve ~ be -$500,000 00 
uajanty Serpius Fund... 500,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... $06,135 77 1,306,135 77 


Deduct for future decline g(23938.719 a 
any) in market values...... 





SURPLUS. 


Tope Cash Assets, January 
Ist, JSSL....--.-- one $3,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


EO, T. HOPE. Presiden 
. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
BLISS, DE, 





GEO HENRY B HYD: 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HEN w NGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WI IL JOH INE, 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
wm JOH RE 
D. JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM M RICHARDS, HENRY EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECK, 8. M. BU CKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDELL 
JAMES FRASER, JNO. F. 


SLA 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAW RENCE TO NURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Avency Dep 
ROS bee i Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. sProckiyn Da 
Y, = ‘Local Dep't. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, General | Agent, 
OORE, gocncy Manager. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CD. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets ...+.++-+-+ + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . « « « « « 13,352, 2.918 88 


Total Surplus .....-s. $2,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
Lore & Recut pCURUY, ECONOMICAL MANA GEMENT, and and 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


H. BROSNAN, President. 
. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary’ H. BURFORD, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 

















c 








PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1881.............+0 $1,158,364 38 
LIABILITIES, including Capital.......... 606,377 69 
Sy Se wonccsepcodeccssecenesznccces 546,986 69 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
WM. E. ROLLO, Manager, 





THE IN 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Janvary 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 

affairs on the 3lst December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


, 1880, to 3ist December, 1886..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
an 





BRED ceccccccceesevonevcenecs 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums........ moveesecos $5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1880, to 3lst December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
aid during thesame 
—Z Mocwcevesseesonononnes $2,071,238 98 
Returns of 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $873,113 06 


The Company has the following Assew— 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, peak, and other Stocks.. neces 208 00 
Loans, sec’ bys stocks and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 

De ae 470,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,628,921 34 
CED CD Mc oc cccccccccscoccesesnconccenee A cgi 

AMOUR. .ccoccccecccccccece eoccccccccces $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
H. H. MOO JOHN 2 
Ewis CURTIS LEXANOER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
‘A LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GRORGE W. LA} 
NN W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L. STU 
M. STURGI JAMES G. DE FOREST 


4P8. ETER V. KING, 
PROMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C.A FA ND. HORACE K. THURBER, 
SonN D HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. “ 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,072 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
A y3 Agente wanted in some of the best otes. 
Aguas w wennee & in a. City and large Town. 
= d t to 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881. 











ficsers SH SPIED cncccceccccccces Bia 
or Reinsurance.............. 
Reserve for losses under adjustinené 4h 
Eas. Waecensxietusosssabasate 
$1,557.4 45¢ 83 83 


Policyholders tn this Company have? inereaee 
tion w the Guaranties o FAY? 
NEW YORK SApETy ¥ idee LAW. 
AN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, eenetany. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
Reserves forall ti tas ‘atte "$a: a3 Hy 


Total Assets, om 1st, 1881. $2,400. O82 28 
B.S, WALCOTT, Presides., 








Chicage, 1). 





22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY J, 1881, 


1.RPUSEN LANE. Vice-Pre~’t and Sec’). 








Total Gash Assets, 


Deduct Capital, - 


Pres't. 
H. &. CULVER, ms. 


ee eam - 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO,ILL. Organized A. D. 1859. 
ee Sy span the Stadt or 3 nT Pian. I 
Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches poe Sehool Houses. 
"Policies written on property situated in Chieago or any large city. — 
of Policies written from 1859 to 1881, 364,322. In force, Ii 7. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,900. 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - + + + _ 364,553 67 
Cash Surplus as vognags Policy-Holders, i ee _ $520,100 106 07 
- 200,000 00 


, Cash Pate ge Srockhelders, - © # * * $320,106 07 


= Installment Notes on hand January 1, 1882, - + * $1,007,299 25 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, - ~~ Ae $1,879,737 2 
DIRECTORS. 


H. Z. CULVER. Hos. WM. H. BRADLEY. Hox. H. N. HIBBARD. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNE. 
GEO. 5. CULVER. &. B. CURRIER. MICHOLAS 





confined te wo Duciing Eeue, 





- $884,659 74 





CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
How.J.M.BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNE. 
KRANSZ. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EW YORK 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January 1st, 1881. 








Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Prem. .ccccsccccccccccsccvcsccoveces socscese +++» $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 87 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
tate s0ld)... 0. .cccccccecscocesecees eeccccee ecccee 2,685,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. ist, 1880......secccccceess 317,989 11— 2,817,888 } 498,004, 719 41 


$47,150,151 o7 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,781,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

WONG EO COMB sco occccccccceccccecccccescgococessésccccteceboons 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Taxes and reinsurances.........cccecseececccceecccesccesssescseees 212,424 06 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete........ 822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 


$41,344,120 85 
SSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........+. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05).....ceescceeceeseeeeee bnveweoroecenee 14,925,174 09 
Real estate... .cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccvceccree cvecccences 5,020,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 


pany as additional collateral security).......0.--+seseeeeereees 16,464,922 28 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........seseeecceeeeceee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to Jan. Ist, 1881..........ceceeecccccccecccceces seneee 387,972 18 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 


in liabilities)...... dd eddncessecedespeadhocesses dasvteves perdese 204,852 99 
Agents’ balances............... ikedbens peekeanen 6500naese0estees 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1st, 1881......... soeneeess .-. 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost...........+-++ ercce $1,839,813 96 


- *A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
—_ Sled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ..........0-+00-- $835,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ iio desaauals piebanasdee 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpaid...............- pehecegeencneeeenens 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .........0.2-e-ee0- see eeeeee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... ocvctese wreeees ° 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.......... ecccccccccccccs peedeseponse ceceses $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,296,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium, 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of 9 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Policies in force. _ 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. _ 1, 1880, 127,417,768. 
Jan. 1 1881, aa Jan. 1, 1881, 185,726,916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,047,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816, 
1877, 1.633. 128. 187? 1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144, 
claims 1878, Ves. 676. from } 1878, 1,948 665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436, 
1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. 1st, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. {1880 , 2,317,889. 4 percent. (Jan. Ist, 1881, 4;295,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. O8GOO0-.", EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D. 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


4. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 





OFFICERS. 
. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. CHAS. L. CURRIER, Seo’y 
iE, Treas. R&B. CUBRIEB, Gen'l Agent. 





HENRY TUCK, M.D.,. } Medical Examiners, jco-President and Actapry, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Anount oF LEDGER AssETs, JAN. let, 
1880 








is a dncccasecssccscoscssccescossses $6,892,016 06 
Interest and Rents «+ 1,773,706 61 
Net profit on Investments 120,047 76 
$44,714,607 05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
a eat Alain ce aa a $2,507,564 &4 

Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
SN insitilntenth dh th tee Gh dian dd ke aaekees 2,106,410 04 

Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies,......csccccecessseseeess 178,963 09 


Total Paid Policyhelders heceed $4,792,937 97 


Dividend on Capital............ 000 00 





Agencies and ( PE esi "427 00 
General Expenses 506.039 3A 
State, County, and City Taxe 85,548 7 
Net Casn Assets, Duc. Slst, 1880......... $38, 400.844 02 
— 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and Mortgages beceodesveccescesesese $9,053,475 50 
United States StOCKS..........+-cecsseeces 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 

authorized ‘by the Laws of the State 

of New York «+» 8,087,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks. 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 

andl purchased under foreclosure 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand. in banks and other de 

positories, on interest and In transit 

(since received)...... 2,184,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre 

MRAGMB oe. ccccccccccccccrcesecccccccocccccce 230,421 32 

409,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 

(| ESI ET a apts a; 5 TaN I nee 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 968,808 66 
Premiums due and tn process of collec: 

tion (less premiums paid in advance, 

Sts sdenpancuteesetanedeteeneseseoce 163,339 00 
Oe POC c cccccceve seveccsens 650,559 36 
Total Assets, Dec. 31,1880 $41,108,602 32 
ToTaL LIABILITIES tneluding legal Re. 

serve for reinsurance of all existing 

PEG cccccnecescnccnsce snesseeseesceces 31,880,308 11 
Teral Undivided Surplus.. $9,228, 294 21 

which belongs (as computed 
pollen fes in reneral class.............. 4,045,064 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,288,280 00 

Risks Assumed in 1886... . $35,170,805 00 

Risks Outstanding.....°.... 177,597,703 00 

From the undivided surplus reverstonary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, | Acruanms. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BeNsineTon F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALsTep, HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JOUN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS, 

Henry B. Hyde, Joun A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M pew, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Williamson, 
William H. Fogg Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, Henry Day. 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Benry 8S. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 

omas 8. Young, Jos’: F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. McCook, 
Robert Bliss w. Whitewright, 
Daniel D. Lord, 


Stephen H Phillips, 
James M Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 


Charles G. Landon, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin. 

T. De Witt C ayier,” 
Low's Fitzgerald, 
William M Ritss, 
William Alexander, 
Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D, 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 
——— = 
NOTICE. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a: 
the Society’s oftice in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties iu in- 
terest, andl without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as bas been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 
eom panies. 


fFamuel Borrowe, 
Henry V. Rutler, 
George H. Stuart, 








THE TRUE TEST. 


The Merit of Religion, Government, 
Persons, and Things Must Rest 
upon a Basis of Worth. 


Seme Truths Illustrating this, and Testi- 
moeny of Value te All Readers. 





(Christian at Work.) 


Tux true test of any religion is the effect it pro- 
duces upon the lives of those who professit. And, 
indeed, the test of real merit everywhere must be 
the power it possesses of accomplishing desirable 
results. In this age of the world men are not judged 
by what they claim to be able to do, but by what 
they can do; not by what they are reputed to be, but 
by what they are. Here is where the religion of our 
own country rises superior to the faith of Moham- 
medan or Hindu lands; for, while there is much 
hypocrisy in the Church and far too much world- 
liness, there is yet an absence of those sensual and 
brutal elements which characterize the religions of 
Arabia and the Ganges. 

This principle is equally true in all other depart 
ments of life. The same rule which applies to per- 
sons is equally applicable to things. Unquestioned 
merit must characterize them all, or they cannot be 
acceptable, much leas popular. The clear and weil- 
arranged lecture delivered by Dr. Chas. Craig before 
the Metropolitan Scientific Association appeared in 
the columns of this paper a short time since. In 
this lecture many truths were brought to light 
bearing directly upon and affecting the interests of 
the entire community. These facts, as stated by the 
Doctor in his lecture, have been discussed in the 
columns of the religious press to a considerable 
extent inthe past,and that too by very prominent 
personages. A few years ago the Rev. J. E. Rankin, 
D. D., of Washington, who is prominently known 
among the Congregational denominations of the 
country, published an article upon the same subject, 
which drew forth most bitter replies from prominent 
physicians; and, in response to these articles Dr, 
Rankin published long communications in the New 
York INDEPENDENT, the Boston Congregationalist, aud 
the Chicago Advance, reiterating his former state 
ments and strongly emphasizing them. In these 
articles Dr. Rankin frankly stated he was as strongly 
convinced of the efficacy of the means used as he was 
that the Genesee River emptied into Lake Ontario. 
He further said: “I have known, too, of its use in 
similar cases by physicians of the highest character 
and standing, and I want, in the interest of human 
ity,to recommend Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure.” 

Now, while very few people are afflicted as severe” 
ly as was Dr. Craig, or the cases Dr. Rankin refers to, 
still it is a lamentable fact that the great majority of 4 
people, in all parts of the land, are suffering to a 
greater or less extent from il! health, and that this 
lack of health arises from either disordered kidneys 
or liver. Some additional facts, from the highest 
sources, of special interest upon a subject of such 
importance to the community, have, therefore, been 
collected by this paper and are herewith given: 

Rev. D. W. Bartine, M. D.,D.D., is known in all 

rte of the land asa prominent and efficient leader 

n the Methodist denomination. In speaking upon 
this same ay ey as shown in bis own experience, he 
said: “Some few months since I found myself suffer- 
ing from a kidney difficulty which I knew tobe the 

rat stages of Bright's disease. By the use of a re- 
lable test, I found that my system wes Tin | 4 
allbumen, and in some instances 
state. Lalso suffered severely from ropey par 
ularly about the ankles, together 7 slight + 
about the kidneys, Corenapepent of digestion’ and 
great dryness of the ski had at all times much 
thirst, and, of course, this was followed by a gradual 
failing of strength. This was shows A State of 
things when I commenced using t preparation 
known as Warner's Safe Kidney hoa ‘Liver Cure. I 
took ‘about six tablespoonfuls every day for a week, 
and found all my yoo decidedly improving i 
continued taking remedy until I entirely recov- 
ered.” 


In a communication made by Rev. Dr. C. A.-Harvey, 
the well-known financial and educational secretary 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C., the Doctor 
says: 


“T have for the past few se been acq 
with the sees known as 


ges 
and had been given up by practitioners of both schools, 
the speedy cures which were wrought by this rem- 
edy seemed to be Little less than miraculous. I am 
convinces that for Bright's disease, In all its staces, 


held for 0 moment in oman frison with this, 2 and 
T ho that wees Safe ey we Liver Cure 


© existence of 
Se ncledioe a which it Sic will cure cure. 


Rev. A. C. Kendrick. D. D., LL. D., who_is professor 
of Hebrew and Greek languages in the University of 
Rochester, N. ¥., and_ who is one of the American 
revisers of the New Testament, in speaking of the 
effect which Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
had upon himself, stated most emphatically that he 
had received marked benefit from it, and he cordially 
recomf#hended it to the use of others. 


Rev. A. Bramley, pastor of the By Street M. E. 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., testified in a recent inter- 
view that the first few bottles of Warner's Safe Kid- 
ney and Liver Cure had entirel | somece d the dis 
tinctive features of a severe ki diMiculty, and 
that, while be had not been able to ‘i e@ upon his back 
without great pain for more than five years, he was 
now not only able to do 80, but slept soundly, ate 
heartily, and calls himself a well man. 


Rev. A. P. Hill, of Shoeheel, N. C., having been 
troubled with asevere kidney ‘and liver disease for a 
number of years, said: “I have been praying for re- 
lief for four years. and I I —— I got it, in answer to 

rayer who manufacture 

ayer state hid ites <a yon Many of my 
friends have also it with marked benefit, and I 
hope my testimony in its behalf may save the lives 
and relieve ‘or liver who are now severely suffering 
from kidney or : ver troubles in some of their many 
and dangerous fo 

Rev. P. F. ay in writing from Mongomery, 
Ala., said: “Ihave paid at least one thousand dol- 
lars for doctors and medicine, and never received a ny 
relief until | commenced taking Warner's Safe Ki 
ney and Liver Cure. I am too kful to express in 
words the benefit this medicine has done my family 


cprings. and several other places noted for the cura- 


a pee 
Srrorts rts of those who are manufacturing it for the 
noble work they are doing.” 

There are no more reliable endorsements to be 
found in this land than those above given, and, com- 
fg from divines of such prominence, they prove be- 
yond a doubt the value of the great remedy of which 
they speak. It should also be remémbered that Mr- 
H. H. Warner, the proprietor and manufacturer of 
this remedy, was himself cured by its use, after hav- 
ing been given up to die by several physicians. So 





grateful was he for his remarkable cure that he de | Metle Isophene Marvel, bound out to the 


geTmined the world should know of this remedy, and 
he, therefore, began its manufacture. Mr. Warner is 
also a prominent patron of other public enterprises and 
the sciences, and by endowing the Warner Astronom- 
ical Observatory, at Rochester, as well as by his many 
other public benefactions, has become known to and 
respected by the whole land. His standing alone is 
an ample guaranty of the purity and worth of the 
remedy be makes; but the thousands of testhmonials 
from all parts of America, gratefully telling of the 
relief it has given, prove it beyonda question. Asa 
result, itis attracting greatand universal attention 
throughout the entire country. No one fact has been 
more appareut in the past few years than that kidney 
and liver troubles are alarmingly increasing. When, 
therefore, a remedy has been found which not only 
cures the worst as well as all minor troubles of this 
nature, but also regulates, controls, and keeps in per- 
fect order these most important organs at all ttmes, 
itis certainly cause for-gratitude. This is just what 
has been done in thousands of cases, in addition to 
those above mentioned, and it is what will be ‘lone in 
tens of thousands of other cases in the very near 

future. 








Old and Toung. 


PATIENCE WITH THE LOVE. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


Tuey are such tiny feet ; 

They have gone such a Jittle way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 

Them go 

More sure and slow. 





They are such little hands; 

Be kind. Things are so new, and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day bas found 

Such tempting things to shine upon, and so 
The hands are tempted hard you know. 


They are such new, young lives ; 

Surely their newness shrives 

Them well of many sins. They see so much 
That, being immortal, they would touch, 
That if they reach 

We must not chide, but teach. 


They are such fond, clear eyes 

That widen to surprise 

At every turn ; they are so often held 

To suns or showers—showers soon dispelled 
By Jooking io our face 

Love asks, for such, much grace. 


They are such feir, frail gifts ; 

Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky— 

They may not be here by and by— 

Give them not love, but more—above 

And harder—patience with the love. 
Summit, New JERsry. 





ISOPHENE. 


In Two Parts. 
L 


BY M. E. BENNETT. 


Great tenderness! How came a rough, 
sea-faring man like Jacob Masters to be 


filled with that? A man whose life had 


been spent out-of-doors, among other strong 
men, doing work that required vigor and 
courage, rather than patience and devotion. 
There was not a weakly fellow among the 
crew he had been with during the last three 
years. Even the cabin-boy Was merrier 
than a lark and had not been known to 
bave a spasm of homesickness since they 
left port. He required vo coddling or 
comforting. There was not so much as a 
kitten on board ship, to represent things 
small and weak, toward which one might 
exercise protective kindness. One poor 
fellow, it is true, suffered a siege of tooth- 
ache, during which Jacob had been priv- 
ileged to do a little nursing and a little extra 
night-duty io the sufferer’s place; but that 
was soon over, and Jacob did not fairly 
notice how much satisfaction to his own 
heart was ended when his services were no 
longer needed. 

It had been all his life very much as on 
shipboard. His parents were strong, 
thrifty people, not yet elderly enough to 
need much filial devotion. His sisters were 
older than himself and had married pros- 
perously. In all his experience, he could 
remember only two creatures who had 
much needed his befriending. One was 
«Crazy Joves,” the idiot boy who lived in 
the street where he grew up, whose imbe. 
cile frenzy it was the delight of many small 
boys to excite with jibes and persecutions. 
Jacob had been to him a protector, whose 
deep and burning indignation and whose 
stout fists and broud shoulders were a terror 
to evil-doers. 

The other object of his compagsionate re- 
gard he could not so easily help. This was 





dressmaker, Miss Driggs. 

Miss Driggs was a highly respectable wo- 
man, a churchmember, and very usefal and 
complaisaut to her customers. Her posi- 
tion in Adsmouth was such that nobody 
liked to interfere when it was currently re- 
ported that she was not kind to her little 
bound girl; that she vented upon her the 
acerbities of a soured, discontented spirit, 
having no other intimate whom she dared 
hope would endure them; that she did not 
feed or clothe the child properly and that 
she put upon her tasks beyond her years. 
It was conceded that Miss Driggs meant 
well by the child; only that she did not do 
well, and that the town ought to be careful 
how it bound out children to old maids. 

Certainly, little Isophene’s looks justified 
the gossip of the neighbors. Though tidy, 
she had the aspect of being thinly clad. 
A brown calico dress—it does not warm you 
to look at in all seasons of the year, espe- 
cially upon a*sea-coast, searched by the east 
winds, A little plaid shawl, with fringes 
reaching to the elbow, does not add much 
to the comforting effect. A brown de- 
beige hood may be a suitable protec- 
tion for the head; therefore, we will 
not, like little Isophene, quarrel with 
it because it was not pretty. A pale, 
blue eyed chilg wore this costume. She 
was very silent, prim, and réserved. Not 
for the world would she have done anything 
so improper as to complain to outsiders of 
anything in her private life. She obeyed, 
observed, and considered. There was a 
power of judgment, not to say of stern and 
unchildlike criticism, under her pale, strait 
little forehead. She was never petted. 
She never played, except in the most 
secret way—behind the chairs of the work- 
women, at intervals of her evening task of 
threading needles for them. She was very 
seldom known to cry. She had never told 
Jacob Masters that she was hungry or un- 
happy; but it was enough for him, once 
having heard the suggestion, to look at her 
pale little face. He was devoured with 
compassion for her, which he could not 
speak. Delicacy forbade him, when she 
kept so silent herself. He could only 
smuggle doughnuts for her out of his 
mother’s jar, and help hercarry pails of 
water, when Miss Driggs’s cistern gave out, 
and they resorted to the pump in his fath- 
er’s yard. 

Isophene received his gifts and clumsy, 
silent sympathy with quiet wonder. In- 
wardly they warmed her heart, but they 
did not thaw much her thoroughbred New 
England face and tongue. She pondered 
them, however, and never forgot them. 

The pangs he had suffered on her account 
had also scored her remembrance deeply 
on Jacob’s mind; but it was now years 
since he had seen either of the objects of 
his boyish pity. Active years they had 
been and prosperous ones, if health and 
manly usefulness are prosperity. He had 
sailed many seas, battled many storms, en- 
dured labor and hardship. In a certain 
way, these things were good and satisfying; 
but there were nights, when Jacob kept 
watch on deck, when he vaguely felt that 
bis heart was like what the great sea would 
be without any ship to carry, lifting its 
fullness up and down ina vain seeking, an 
idle restlessness, without purpose, because 
it had nothing to bear and forward. He 
did not understand his feeling well enough 
to have so expressed it; but during the 
months of this voyage it had once and 
again shaped itself into the wish for a home 
of his own. Toa sailorthat issomething to 
be provided for, rather than much enjoyed, 
except in thought. But Jacob knew that 
the thought of it could give him satisfac- 
tion to the ends of the earth. 

But he had quite forgotten all this in re- 
turning for a fortnight’s visit to his father 
and mother. The novelty and freshness of 
all the scenes and events about him had 
wholly diverted his thoughts from himself. 

He had not come home empty-handed, 
and, among gifts for various members of bis 
family, the finest was a black silk dress 
pattern for bis mother. It seemed to her 
the richest and most beautiful that evera 
woman possessed. ‘‘I “must have it made 
up right away,” she said. ‘I shall want 
you to see me wear it before you go. I will 
speak to the dressmaker about it this very 
evening, after prayer-meeting.” 
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- Jacob went with his mother to the meet- “I guess they would be,” said Jacob, 


ing, and enjoyed it to an extent that would 
have surprised i's ordinary attendants. The 
stillness, the order, the spacious lighted 
Toom, the sense of society in worship 
seemed beautiful to him. The hymns, the 
Scripture-readiug, the prayer and exhorta- 
tion—he approved them all; and when all 
was over, there was a gentle, satisfied look 
upon his rough face that made it pleasant 
to behold. While his mother waited at the 
door for the dressmaker, he watched with 
interest the stream of people from the 
emptying pews, till one face suddenly 
arrested bis special attention. It was a 
fair, composed young face, into whuse 
eyes, nevertheless, when they fell upon his, 
there came a swift, wistful look, that went 
to his very heart. Where had he seen that 
face before, paler and thinner than now 
(though now it was not ruddy), with the 
same large eyes, the same ordinary look of 
primness and coldness, crossed unawares 
by just such pleading glances as he had 
surprised to-night? Where and when had 
he known this face before? 

It had instantly turned from him; but 
only to observe his mother’s beckoning. It 
was the face of Miss Marvel, the dress- 
maker, whom his mother was now inviting 
to walk along with them, and to enter into 
a consultation about the wonderful new 
silk. Jacob made no attempt to under- 
stand or even to listen to the animated con- 
versation that ensued between the two 
women. His mind had gone back among 
the companionships of his youth, searching 
without any success for some clue which 
should put this young woman in her right 
place among them. He was sure he had 
known her before; but the name by which 
his mother had introduced her helped him 
not in the least to establish her identity, 
She was so neatly and prettily dressed, had 
such a well-to-do and ladylike look, and 
had been accosted with such respect that 
nothing about her suggested to him the 
poor little bound girl he had pitied long 
ago. 

**Jacob will see you home,” said Mrs. 
Masters, as she reached her own door; and 
Jacob was not unwilling to obey. 

The two walked on in silence for a mo- 
ment, for, though Jacob was anxious to be 
agreeable, he found nothing to say; but 
presently his shy-seeming companion 
proved bolder than might have been hoped. 

** You have forgotten me, Mr. Masters,” 
she said. 

‘‘No,” said Jacob, distressed at the accu- 
sation. ‘‘I was sure I used to know you; 
but I can’t tell where and when.” 

‘“‘The where and when is what makes 
me remember you. Don’t you remember 
Miss Driggs’s little bound girl, that you 
used to be so kind to?” 

“1 guess I do,” said Jacob, heartily- 
“T’ve often thought of you and won. 
dered ”— 

There he stopped short, delicacy forbid- 
ding him to add: ‘‘if you had got out of 
that dog’s life yet.” 

Seeing that he hesitated, Isophene softly 
finished the sentence herself: 

‘“‘You wondered what had become of 
me?” 

ae Yes.” 

“ Well, I am here, you see, 
lives with me.” 

This form of expression—was there a faint 
tone of triumph in its demureness? some- 
what confused Jacob’s mind. It had been 
used to be the other way: ‘‘l live with 
Miss Driggs.” 

‘‘Have you been with her ever since?” 
he asked. 

‘“‘No. I went to Dartford for a few 
years after I came of age. I learned my 
trade there, not with Miss Driggs.” 

** But you came back to her?” 

‘Well, I heard she was sick and her 
business was all broken up. I wanted to 
settle somewhere. I thought i would come 
back and see what opening I could make 
here.” 

“Oh!” said Jacob, cherishing a remain- 
der of wrath against Miss Driggs, and stil] 
uncertain whether the soft-speaking little 
woman beside him were not a victim, even 
though a voluntary one. 

“I’ve been cing very well,” said Iso- 
phene, cheerfully. ‘‘ There had not been a 
city-trained dre-=maker here for a good 
while, and ever, boy seemed.to be pleased.” 


Miss Driggs 





heartily, not speaking from any grounds of 
knowledge, but out of sympathy and pleas- 
ure 

* But if I should get to be ever so rich,” 
said Isophene, pausing at her own gate and 
speaking with a freedom and heartiness 
that seemed very charming, in contrast with 
the reserve Jacob had associated with her— 
‘if I should get to be ever so rich, I should 
never forget how you used to carry my 
water-pails for me and give me good things 
over the fence, when I was such a forlorn 
little thing, years ago.” 

“‘Then,” said Jacob, bis old interest and 
compassion freshly roused, and longing, as 
he had done in boyish days, to get at the 
reality of his protegé’s troubles—‘‘then you 
were forlorn. They said she wasn’t kind to 
you, and somehow it always made me sorry 
to look at you. But you never said a word, 
and sol couldn’t tell. Icouldn’t do any- 
thing but worry about you.” 

“Did you do that?” said Isophene. 
“Oh! you shouldn’t. It wasn’t so very 
bad. I wasn’t always happy; but she 
didm’t know how I felt, for I never said 
anything. She didn’t mean to be hard, I 
guess; only she didn’t know. I don’t see 
how she could.” 

‘*But she could ha’ known how to give 
you enough to eat, I should think.” 

‘Oh! she thought she did. Now you 
are taking her for worse than she was. 
The trouble was, I couldn’t eat the things 
she liked. She would have salt pork for 
dinner a great deal. I couldn’t eat it, not 
even when I was hungry. And sometimes 
she would put the dripping from it over 
my potato; and then I could not eat that 
either. But I was afraid to tell her I did 
not like it, because she thought children 
ought to eat what was set before them. 
In the morning she would warm up the 
bits of pork and potato in cream gravy; and 
then I could not eat any breakfast either. 
I did not like rye bread, and we never had 
apy other, except in soda-biscuit for tea. I 
don’t think they were good for me; but, 
you see, she didn’t know. It’s foolish of 
me to tell of such little things. I never 
spoke of them before. I don’t know why 
I should now,” said Isophene, checking 
the tale of little wrongs which had been 
pent up in her mind since childhood, and 
mused upon with a still animosity, of whose 
nature she was not perhaps altogether 
aware. 

Jacob, at least, was in no mood to take 
cognizance of it just now. I fear there 
was a muttering of forecastle oaths in his 
heart, if he had just come from a meeting. 
He had no words to express his feeling 
toward Miss Driggs; yet it contrived to 
pervade the air like a cloud, within whose 
friendly shelter Isophene, pursuing her 
recollections, could actually find them mak- 


' ing her laugh aloud. 


“Oh! I ought not to laugh at such 
things,” she said. ‘It is dreadful of me; 
but I am afraid I used to be sarcastic about 
them in my own mind, even when I was a 
child.” 

‘* About what?” 

“Why, I was thinking of the prayers we 
used to have after those hungry breakfasts. 
When she saw I was through eating, she 
would tell me to get the Bible and read a 
psalm—‘ a short one,’she would say, to save 
time, while she finished her breakfast; and 
then she would make a prayer, a short one 
too, leaving me to put away all the dishes 
and to lift the heavy pots and kettles. 
Somebow, those psalms and prayers did not 
do me any good. I used to feel it was a 
mockery.” 

Jacob did not laugh, as Isophene had 
done, at their recollection. His heart sank 
heavily at this tale of mingled good and 
evil, where the evil seemed to devour the 
good; at this phenomenon of the effort to 
serve God and Mammon. The young girl 
beside him eould not have fathomed the 
sources of his sorrow. She heard him sigh 
heavily, and she went on with her long-un- 
spoken tale. 

“There were times, when she prayed 
over me especially, that were worse. One 
night, when I was real hungry, I went into 
the pantry, and saw a pie cut; and it looked 
so good I took a little piece, and hoped she 
would not know it. But she found it out 
before she went to bed, and she waked me 
up and made me come down, shivering, 
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into the kitchen, to confess it. She called 


me a thief, and read some awful verses out 
of the Bible to me; and then she prayed 
over me. Seems to me that made me most 
angry of all. Do you think God hears such 
prayers?” she asked, softly. 

Jacob was slow in answering. 

‘*He’s more forgiving than we are,” he 
said. He spoke in all simplicity of feeling, 
with no intention of reproof; but Isophene 
was quick to take the hint, that was not in- 
intended for her. 

“Yes; and we ought to be forgiving too. 
Don’t think I laid it up against her. I 
don't know why I spoke of it. Because 
you seemed to care, I suppose.” 

‘I know,” cried Jacob, eagerly. ‘‘T 
made you tell me. You needn’t mind tell- 
ing it tome.” 

**IT never spoke to anybody about it be- 
fore. You would not think me unforgiv- 
ing, if you knew all. Now I’ve said so 
much, let me tell you just one thing more, 
because I don’t want you think I laid it up 
against her. When I came back here, she 
was so reduced they were going to take her 
to the poorhouse. Everything she owned 
had gone, and she had no relations to help 
her. She would have had to go, if I had 
not come back just then to take charge of 
her. There’s nobody but me to do for her 
now, and she’s had a stroke of paralysis 
and is almost helpless. The doctor says 
she will never be able to help herself much 
again.” 

Jacob looked at the slight little figure 
and pale face beside him, and, measuring 
the burden by the slenderness of the bearer, 
his heart filled with admiration for her 
bravery and generosity. 

‘Tt was a great thing for you to do,” he 
said, warmly. ‘‘ There are not many I 
know who would have done the like. But 
it was like you. I might ha’ known you 
would dg it.” 

Isophene had had payment of praise be- 
fore for her good act; but none that sound- 
ed as sweet and rich as this. Yet its very 
simplicity and readiness touched her with 
remorse, and made her try to disclaim it. 

‘« Indeed, it was nota great thing. What 
else could I do? For, after all, she did 
bring me up. And I did not want to live 
alone, and I had nobody to care for, any 
more than she.” 

“But I like you for it. It was a noble 
thing to do, however you make light of 
it,” said Jacob. And Isophene felt as if 
her little plunge after honesty had but sub- 
merged her the more in false appearances, 

The simple truth about her adoption of 
Miss Driggs in her distress was this. The 
little bound girl, released at last from long 
and ifnominious servitude, when she went 
to the city to learn her trade, discovered in 
herself, among friendlier surroundings, a 
great deal of capacity for her business and 
judgment in using it. It gave her joy to 
feel herself mistress of her powers and able 
to cope with the world in her own fashion. 
The natural self-confidence of youth grew 
aud flourished in her, and seemed a reward 
that outweighed the heavy yoke she had 
borne in the past. In that fresh self-confi- 
dence, the burden of Miss Driggs’s support 
and care seemed a small matter to her. It 
secretly gratified her pride to reverse the 
position of affairs, and to see her old tyrant 
utterly dependent on her kindness. And 
she was far, yes, very far from insensible to 
the advantage given to her position and 
prospects in the little town by her act of 
generosity. On.the whole, she could afford 
it better than appeared at first sight. As 
she had said, she did not want to live alone. 
She had not the large heart which readily 
accepts new friends. She was used to 
Miss Driggs, and wontedness often makes 
tolerable associations, not sanctified by af- 
fections. She did not mind now the sharp 
fretfulness that had galled her in her child- 
hood. The consciousness of independence 
had blunted its wounding power. 

Do not blame her too severely for her 
shallow-heartedness. The experience of 
her chilthood had not tended to deepen 
and enlarge her affections. There was a 
capacity in her for better things. She was 
crossed by the consciousness of it some- 
times: Perhaps you might have found 
testimony of it in that sudden wistful look 
she bad let fall upon Jacob, when she first 
saw him, after his years of absence. What 
had it asked of him? Could Isophene have 


told? Not any material helping now, she- 
felt proudly that she could earn all she 
wanted. Not protecting and comforting»: 
she was her own and another’s protector 
now, and prosperously unconscious of the: 
need of any comforting. But perhaps,. 
when she saw Jacob, her heart cried out and! 
said tohim: ‘* Deal out to me some meas- 
ure of a larger life. Teach me something 
of the hights and depths you know about. 
Give me out of your abundance something 
of the power of loving.” All this might 
have been in the request of her soul, while 
she had little understanding of its cry and 
he none at all. 

Yet that look had drawn his heart power- 
fully toward her, and all that she had re- 
vealed of herself since served but to increase 
the impulsion. Her littleness, her clever- 
ness, her sufferings in the past, her bravery 
in the present made him long to stay by her 
and find something to do for her. 

When, as they were about to part, she 
thanked him for coming so far with her, a 
regret he did not understand struggled in 
the words of his answer. 

“IT suppose it’s all I can do. You— 
you're prosperous now. I can’t be helpful 
to you anyway now, as I used to be.” 

Isophene’s eyes opened wide in the dark- 
ness for wonder. Was he, then, jealous of 
her prosperity? And why? Pride and 
pleasure flushed her face, but there was 
true feeling in her answer. 

‘I’m not too prosperous to want a friend. 
Won’t you come and see me sometimes 
while you stay?” 

There was enough of sweet entreaty in 
her tone to satisfy him. The words were 
sounding in his ears all the way home. 

It was surprising how useful he became 
during the next few days in transacting 
errands that needed to be done in connec- 
tion with the making of that dress. He 
could carry linings, trimmings, and mes- 
sages to the dressmaker, and could sit im 
the little shop, where she was now work- 
ing alone, because it was not the busy sea- 
son, ready to carry hqme bits of work being 
prepared for Mrs. Masters, to do for her- 
self. He watched with increasing delight 
the skill and swiftness of Isophene’s small 
hands, the thrift, cleverness, and gayety of 
her ways. 

“Tt does me good to hear you laugh,” he 
said to her. ‘‘ You never looked as if you 
could laugh when you were a child.” 

It did not occur to him that she laughed 
oftener and grew daily brighter and prettier 
because he was there. He was no stupid 
idler of a lover, lounging there to be enter- 
tained. He zealously desired to make Iso- 
phene happy, and devoted himself to serve 
and please her. He told her about his sea- 
faring life, whose ways were a volume of 
romance to her; he told her about the 
ports and people of foreign lands; he was 

ingenious in helping her at her work; he 
made a ree! and winders for her sewing-silk : 
he even insisted on threading needles for her, 
his big fingers showing no lack of gentle 
dexterity in that small service. Indeed, 
there was no end to the kindnesses, little 
and large, he contrived to do for her; and 
he was himself so cheerful and sweet-tem- 
pered, so manly, shrewd, and sensible, that 
Isophene was bewildered with the happiness 
his company brought her. How came all 
this goodness to flood itself so freely over 
her narrow little life? How, indeed? How 
we might wonder at the sunshine and the 
rainfall, if we were not used to them! 

While Isophene sewed in the work-room, 
which had now become such a happy place 
to her, Miss Driggs, in the little bed-room 
next to it, sat in her arm-chuair by the wivu- 
dow, fretful and wretched. She had abat- 
ed nothing of her sharp tone toward Iso- 
phene in their changed relationship. She 
accepted as a matter of course the home 
and care provided her. She felt it to 
be the least possible reparation due her, 
after the many wrongs she had suffered at 
the hand of fate. Isophene’s ministries, 
neglecting nothing needful, failed to scften 
her. Alas! they could not, while love was 
absent from the offering. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





Aw English undergraduate, at examination, 
on being told to repeat the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, thus did it: “ A certain man 
journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho, avd 
tell among thieves.” Then he Sones. “Go 
on, sir,’’ said the examiner. “ the thieves 
oked him!” triumpbantly 





sprang up and ch 
ended the youth. 
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BUNNY DID IT. 
7 BY LIZZIE BURT. 


“ AWFUL baddest Bunny 
Ever, ever knew; 
Cost me lots of money 
When I bought him, too. 


* Tle’s a little rabbit, 
Ribbon on his neck, 
With a dreadful babit, 

foo, I do expec’ ; 


“* Which is, gnawing dresses 
When you do not see: 
Made some holes in Bessie’s 
Mantle—much as three. 


“In the baby’s willow 
Cab that Bunny crept; 
Gnawed into the pillow, 
While our baby slept. 


“ Bent the feathers flying 
Like a storm of snow; 
Nurse was most a-crying, 

Bunny scared her so. 


“ But he’s done the baddeot 
Thing of all to-day; 

Made me feel the saddest, 

Spoiled my pretty play. 


“ Gave a dinner-party 
To wy paper dolls; 
Left them eating hearty, 
’Coz I had some calls, 


“* Wasn't gone a quarter 
Of an hour, | know— 
Maybe even shorter ; 
When I came back, o—h ! 


“Wonder why I’m crying? 
What you s’pose I found ? 
Dollies’ heads all lying 
Bit off, on the ground,” 
Miverto, N. Y. 
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PET MARJORIE. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHOM SIR WALTER 
SCOTT LOVED. 


BY MRS. AMELIA A. BARR. 


One stormy afternoon in November, 
A. D. 1810, Sir Walter Scott went to that 
wondrous study of his, sat down in his 
large green morocco chair, took out his 
paper, and tried to write; but he soon 
started up, saying: ‘‘I can make nothing of 
Waverly to-day. I'll awa’ to Marjorie. 
Come wi’ me, Maida, you thief!” The 
great dog rose slowly, and the pair went 
off, Scott taking a shepherd’s plaid with 
him. He soon came to the house of his 
dear friend, Mrs. Keith, and, having a pass- 
key, let himself in, calling, as he did so: 
**Marjorie! Marjorie! Where are ye, my 
bonnie wee croodlin doo?” And ina mo- 
ment a bright, eager child of seven years 
old was in his arms. Mrs, Keith followed 
her. 

‘‘Come yer ways in, Wattie.” 

‘No, not now. Iam going to take Mar- 
jorie wi’ me; and you may come to tea in 
Duncan Roy’s sedan, and bring the bairn 
home ia your lap.” 

Then he put her in the pocket of his 
shepherd’s plaid, and, holding her to his 
breast, strode off with her. 

He took her at once to his study, set her 
in his big chair, and asked her to teach him 
a new lesson. He had already learned 
**Ziccotty diccotty dock,” and she now 
gravely timed upon her small fingers, he 
saying it after her: 

“ Wonery, twoery, tickery seven; 
Alibi, crackaby, ten, and eleven; 
Pin, pan, musky, dan ; 
Tweedle-um, twoddle um, 
Twenty-wan ; eerie, orle, owrie, 
You, are, out.” 

He pretended great difficulty, and she 
scolded him with comica] gravity. When 
he came to “‘Alibi, crackaby,” he always 
broke down, and “‘musky, dan” and 
‘‘tweedle-um” made him roar with laugh- 
ter. Hesaid ‘* Musky-Dan” especially was 
beyoud endurance, bringing up an Irish- 
man and his hat fresh from the Spice 
Islands. Then he would read ballads to 
her, in his own glorious way, the two get 
ting wild over ‘‘ Gil Morrice; or, The Baron 
of Smailholm,” and he would make her 
repeat Constance’s speeches in ‘‘ King 
John,” till he swayed to and fro, sobbing 
his fill, Fancy the gifted little creature 


drawing herself up ‘‘to the hight of her 
great argument,” and, like one possessed, 
repeating: 


“I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 


‘She is the most extraordinary creature 
I ever met with, and her repeating of 
Shakespeare overpowers me as nothing else 
does,” said Scott. 

Though this dear child has been in her 
grave full seventy years, two likenesses still 
remain of her. They show us a chubby, 
healthy face, with deep-set, brooding eyes, 
and quick with the wonder and joy of life. 
Her mouth has a curious likeness to Scott's 
own and is sweet and sensitive. The ex- 
pression is fearless and full of love; pas- 
sionate, wild, willful—a genuine child of 
fancy and imagination. 

But I will let her disclose herself through 
quotations from her letters aud diary, which 
there is no need to say are absolutely genu- 
ine. No one can read them and doubt, 
even if we did not have the assurance of 
persons whose word is far beyond doubt. 
Here is her first letter, written before she 
was six, to her sister: 

“My Dear Isa :—I now sit down to answer 
all your kind and beloved letters, which you 
was so good as to write to me. Thisis the 
first time I ever wrote a letter in my Life. 
Miss Potune a lady of my acquaintance 
praises me dreadfully. I repeated something 
out of Dean Swift, and she sald [ was fit for 
the stage, and you may think I was primmed 
up with Magestick Pride, but upon my word, 
I felt myselfe turn a little birsay—birsay isa 
word which is a word that William composed 
which is as you may suppose a little enraged. 
This horrid, fat simpleton says my Aunt is 
beautifull which is intirely impossible for that 
is not her nature.”’ 

What a peppery little pen! And here is 
a confession from her diary at Braehead: 

“IT confess I have been very more likes 

young divil than a creature for when Isabella 
went up stairs to teach me religion and my 
multiplication and to be good and all my other 
lessons I stamped with my foot, and was sulky 
and dreadfully passionate—the Devil got the 
better of me but she never never whips me so 
that I think I would be the better of it. . 
Tam now going to tell the horrible and wretched 
plaege [plague] that my multiplication gives 
me you can’t conceive it is the most Devilish 
thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 is what nature 
itself cant endure.” 

Again she reproves herself severely for 
saying ‘‘a word that should never come out 
of a lady's lips”; but says: ‘‘ What made me 
in so bad a humor is, I got one or two of 
that bad, bad senna-tea to-day.” Perhaps a 
better excuse for bad temper than most 
others, 

A little further on, she says Isabella is 
teaching her to make ‘“‘nots of interriga- 
tions peorids commors ets.,” and adds: 
“As this is Sunday I will meditate upon 
Senciable and Religious subjects. First I 
should be very thankful Iam not a beggag—" 
Then she suddenly stops, as if this was all 
the meditation she was capable of; yet 
afterward she says: ‘‘I am very sorry to 
say that 1 forgot God—that is to say I 
forgot to pray to-day and Isabella told me 
that I should be thankful that God did not 
forget me—if he did, O what would become 
of me if I was in danger and God not 
friends with me—O no I will never do it 
again—no no—ifIcan helpit.” She then 
bitterly regrets that her ‘‘ religion is great- 
ly falling off” because she does not ‘‘ pray 
with so much attention ‘‘ as she ought,” and 
pitifully asserts ‘“‘Remorse is the worst 
thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will 
fall a marter to it.” And here is her idea 
on church government. ‘‘An Annibabtist 
isa thing I am not a member of—I am a 
Pisplekan [Episcopalian] just now, and a 
Prisbeterian at Kirkcaldy.” © 

Here are some of her literary criticisms: 
‘“‘A great many authors have expressed 
themselves too sentimentally.” ‘‘ Thomp- 
son is a beautiful author, and Pope, but 
nothing to Shakespear of which I bave a 
little knoledge.” ‘Macbeth is an awful 
composition.” ‘*The Newgate Calender 
is very instructive.” ‘‘’Tis a fine work 
‘Newton on the profecies.’” ‘‘ Doctor 
Swift’s works are very funny. I got some 
of them by heart.” ‘‘ Miss Egwards [Edge- 
worth’s] tails are very good, particularly 
some that are very much adapted for youth 
as ‘Iaz Laurance’ and ‘ Tarelton,’ ‘ False 
Keys’ & &c.” 

Here are some of her ideas, taken at ran- 
dom, on various subjects: ‘‘ Fighting is 
what ladies is not qualyfied for, they would 
not make a good figure in a duel or battle. 
Alas! we females are of little use to our 





Fos grief is proud and makes his owner stout. 
Mare I and Sorrow sit.” 





country.” ‘‘Love is a very papithatick 








thing [it is a pity to correct this into pa- 
thetic). A sailor called here to say fare- 
well; it must be a dreadful thing to leave 
his native country when he might get a 
wife; or perhaps me, for I love him very 
much. But OI forgot, Isabella forbid me 
to speak about Love.” 

She very often indulged herself in rhym- 
ing, and once writes very loftily: — 


“ Death the righteous love to see, 
But from it doth the wicked flee”— 


Then suddenly breaks off, and adds, reflect- 
ively: 

‘*I am sure they fly as fast as their legs 
can carry them.” 

In a long poem on Mary Queen of Scots 
she gives this emphatic opinion of Eliza- 
beth Queen of England: 


“ There is one thing that I must tell 
Elizabeth went to fire and hell; 
He who would teach her to be civil 
It must be her great friend the divil!” 


And she often turns this habit of rhyming 
into a good joke, as when writing of James 
the Second being killed at Roxburgh: 


“ He was killed by acannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter; 
Perhaps it was not at that time 
But I can get no other rhyme.” 


This dainty, bright little girl lingered but 
eight short years on this earth; but ere I 
speak of her death [ must tell of a famous 
Twelfth-Night Supper at Sir Walter Scoit’s, 
the year before she died. 

The company had all come, all but Pet 
Marjorie. Scott’s familiars were all there, 
and all were dull, because Scott was dull. 

‘‘Where’s that bairn? What can have 
come over her? I'll go myself and see,” he 
said; and was getting up and would have 
gone, when the bell rang, and in came Dun- 
can Roy and his henchman Tougald, with 
the sedan chair, which was brought into the 
lobby and the top raised. And there, in its 
darkness and dingy cloth, sat Marjorie, in 
white, her eyes gleaming, and Scott bend- 
ing over her in ecstasy. 

‘* Sit ye there, my dautie, till they all see 
you.” And he brought them all. You may 
fancy the scene. Then he lifted her up, and 
marched to his seat with her on his stout 
shoulder, and set her down beside him. 
Then began the night, and such a night! 
Those who knew Scoit best said that night 
was never equaled. Marjorie and he were 
the stars, and she gave them Constance’s 
speeches and Helvellyn and all her répertoire, 
Scott showing her off and being often re- 
buked by her for his intentional blunders. 

A year afterward she had been nearly a° 
month in her little grave in Abbotshall 
Kirkyard. She took the measles in Decem- 
ber, 1811, and from the first the solemn 
quiet of her manner was noticeable. Once, 
when lying very still, her mother asked if 
there was anything she wished. ‘* Oh! 
yes. If you would just leave the room 
door open a wee bit and play ‘The Land o’ 
the Leal,’ and I will He and think and enjoy 
myself.” Atlength Marjorie was allowed to 
come from the nursery to the parlor. It 
was Sabbath evening, and her father lifted 
her in his arms and carried her about the 
room. Presently she said: “‘ Father, I will 
repeat something to you. What would 
you like?” He bid her choose what she 
wished, and, after hesitating a moment be- 
tween the paraphrase ‘ Few are thy days 
and full of woe” and Burns’s ‘‘ Publican’s 
Prayer,” she chose the latter, and, with eyes 
gleaming as with the light of a coming 
world, softly intoned the pitiful plea. 

She then went to bed; but awoke in the 
middle of the night, with the old cry of 
woe to a mother’s heart: ‘‘My head, my 
head!” In three days the end came. 

“ She set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, 
But melts away into the light of Heaven.” 

Her letters and diary were published by 
her sister Isabella, forty years after her 
death. And what a child’s book it is! She 
reveals to us child-nature so faithfully, as 
well as all her own vivacity, passion for Na- 
ture and books, her satire, frankness, all 
her little sins and rages, and her great re- 
pentances. No one can wonder Scott car- 
ried her off in the neuk of his plaid and 
played himself with her hour after hour, 
when he was weary. 

New Yorx Crrr. 

—<$—$—$—$$—<— rr 

Tux highest mark of esteem a woman can 
give to a man is to ask his friendship ; and the 
most signal proof of her indifference is to 
offer him hers. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THe inDEPENDENT, New York.} 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In station, not in train. 
In Susie, not in Jane. 
In mother, not in son. 
In measure, not in ton. 
Tn either, not in both. 
In rapid, not in sloth. 
In question, not in say. 
In June, but not is May. 
In Agnes, not in Sue. 
In sorrow and in rue. 
In matter, not in air. 
In head-dress, not in hair. 
In rascal, not in scamp. 
In sunlight, not in lamp. 
My whole you look for, if at all, 
Between this time and early os ) 


WORD SQUARES. 
1. 
1, belonging tb an arrow; 2, at a great dis- 
tance ; 3, to run; 4, to foment. 
It. 
1, sometbing that binds; 2, a kind of fever, 
8, bare; 4, an action. 
1It. 
1, a pain ; 2, tocut small pieces ; 3, elevated ; 
4, a Hebrew measure. 
Iv. 
1, a covering ; 2, where we ought to be at 
midnight ; 3, a kind of fairy ; 4, to revise. 
Cc. P. M. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ENIGMA. 


(We give this from memory, and probably 
blunder in the wording of some of the lines.— 
Ep.) 

Cut off my head, and singular I am. 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear. 

Cut off both head and tail, and, strange to say, 

Although there’s nothing left, there’s some- 

thing there. 

Whatis my head cut off? A sounding sea. 

What is my tail cut off? A rushing river, 

Within whose liquid depths I sportive play— 

Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute forever 


RHOMBOID, 
* *# 
* 


*** 
**ee* 
ets 


** 
* * * 
Horizontals :—1, to rave ; 2, reut ; 3, a coin; 
4, mud; 5, a garden utensil ; 6, to dispatch. 
Perpendiculars :—1, a consonent; 2, a prep- 
osition ; 8, to sleep; 4, neat; 5, a Turkish 
dignitary ; 6, certain portions of time ; 7, to 
supply ; 8, a prefix ; 9, a consonant. 
DoLiy 


* 
* # 
* 
7” 


HOUR-GLASS. 
**# HD ** 
*y,* 
v 
*\k* 
H#H#y** 


Across.—1, relating to the base ; 2, before; 
8, a consonant ; 4, to finish out; 5, true. 

The diagonal from the upper left corner 
means an oblique angle. The diagonal from 
the upper right corner means flat. POoLLy. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Names of Cities in the United States, 


1. As if corns can. 
2. I belt roam. 

3. Its soul. 

4 Key worn. 

5. Not a scream. 
6. Loan pains. 


WHAT AM I? 


My whole’s a part of priestly dress ; 

My head cut off, a bird ; 

Put on my head, cut off my tail, 

And find another word ; 

A quadruped, whose call you have 

When you transpose the bird. L. B. D. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2p. 
BEHEADED RHYMES, 
1, Stray—tray—ray. 
2. Chair—bair—air. 
3. Drear—rear—ear. 
4. Start—tart—art. 
45. 8Spend—pend—end., 


Cross-worp En1ems.—“ Better late thap 
never.”’ 
HALF-WORD SQUARES. 
IL 


‘ 
INE RAIN 
NO ANT 
K i 
N 
rm. 
TABLE 
AREA 
BEE 
LA 
- > 
WORD SQUARES 
L a 
wor BEE 
°O 
OOZE LEAN 
REED ERNE 
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RESTING-PLACE OF WILKES BOOTH. 


Tue Washington correspondent of the 
Buffalo Commercial writes: ‘‘It was only 
after some patient inquiry that I could 
ascertain the facts, which are interesting 
and, as far as I know, are yet unpublished. 
Booth, the murderer of Abraham Lincoln, 
died, as_ will be remembered, ina barn in 
Maryland, from a wound received from the 
musket of Boston Corbett. The body was 
brought to Washington, and, after having 
heen . identified by the court-martial before 
which his fellow conspirators were tried, 
was dissected by the Surgeon-Ge neral 
of thearmy. The brain and heartand some 
other parts of the body were preserved in 
alcohol and are now on exhibition in*the 
medical museum of the Surgeon-General’s 
office. The building in which the assassia 
ation occurred was Ford’s Theater. The 
Government confiscated it, but afterward 
Ford was paid its full value, and it has 
since heen used as the headquarters of the 
medical corps of the army he brain and 
heart of Booth are in jars, standing in a 
case that is situated very near the actual 
scene of the assassination. After the sur 
geon had done with Booth’s body, it was 
buried in a gravein the Arsenal Grounds. 
Only half a dozen persons Knew the exact 
spot, which was unmarked. In 1867 Edwin 
Booth, the actor, sent Mr. Weaver, the sex 
ton of Christ Church, Baltimore, to Wash. 
ington, with the request that the remains of 
his brother might be taken up and removed 
to the family burial-place. After some de- 
lay, the request was granted by President 
Johnson, who was finally appealed to, and 
Mr. Weaver took the body to the cemete ry 
in Baltimore, and buried it beside the elder 
Booth and others of the family. The re 
moval was conducted with great secresy 
and was concealed from Secretary Stanton, 
who had refused to give his consent. 








“DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant 
ly destroys worms, removing al! the secretions. 
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2 
“The Morphine Crave,” 


or, How I Cured the Opium Habit, b 

victim of the habit for e ight years. 

Addrese. with stamp, Dr. € 
, Boston, Mass. 


one who was a 
am phlet, 25 cts. 
lesson Pratt, No, 35 Milk 


AE, CT 
SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 
Their establishment is a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 


Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
ovher artistic articles, 


some of them 


possessing high historical interest. 
SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


OUR BEST 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The price is much 
lower than that of any 
other a class Baking 
Powde 


A8K YQUB GROCER 
FOR IT. 


PURITY 
Chemical Works, 
304 BRANCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND FOR 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Conroy, Bissett & Malleson, 


65 FULTON 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Fine Archery. 




















For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 











Hull Vapor “ Stove, 


The only 
Vapor Cook 
Steve that 
has stood 
the test of 
years, and 
given entire 
and perfect 
satisfaction. 


50,000 


Now in Use, 





and growing in favor wherever used. 


For Summer use they are Indispensable. 
Our “Patent Automatic Safety Can” renders the 
use of our stoves “perfectly safe” in the hands of 
the most careless or ——— 
Send for full descriptive circular and pipet -list, 


Special inducements to agents in unoccup’ 
tory. ress 





. VAPOR STOVE CO. 
HULL VA SEoce. 






BURNERS 
FORALL 
PURPOSES 








We offera One 


8 Join yard Brass Reel, 
100-ft. Linen Line, er te 2 ut, and Leader, 
Sample by cxprems, | + "85; 


jes, by mai postpald, tbe = ey per arom. 
1 three-piece Tro ut 


Leader, all for $2. 
PEOE Tackle List, 278 Illustrations, by mail, 3 cts 
ECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St.. N.Y. 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, 
Friends! here's comfort. 


Wife says she must have 
a couple of Common-Sense 
Rockers. We all want this 





F.A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.¥. 


SARATOGA 


SA SPRING 


he past year this Spri has been tubed 
ated the sold rock, making it on of the PUREST 
MINERAL SPRINGS IN THE COUNTRY and very -/ 
charged with CarBonic Acip Gas. Having 
enhanced the value of this water, I have every 
= in its giving great satisfaction to my 
any ——-, B- tonic and alterative, drink freely 
“orders filled f the 8 n 
ers ~ wh e prin mptly. A an Be 
& Co., 306 Fourth Y Bole Agente for Ni ow 
York, "Jersey City, fa I Brookly: n, Scripture & Parker, 
for Boston and vicinity. H. 
Prop’r Star Spring, Saratoga, N. ¥. 


PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 


Sole Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


promptly furnish plans and estimates for every de- 
scription of Asphalte work, specimens of which may 
be seen in, City Hall Park, Tompkins Square, and 
sidewalks in various parts of this Pad other cities; in 
most of the principal breweries and in numerous 
stables, court-yards, Oeotlar- floors, ete., here and e 

















where 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H,. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE | 35 BROA DWAY, _N EW Y' ORK. 


 STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing stablishment. 


Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH | 43 a aier jawaz, i ire 20th § St., N.Y. 


7N. : Philadel hia. 
OFFICES { 110 W. Feltiescse St., altimere. 
Dye. Sig a and Refinah Drees Soot and Garments. 
of the om most Sabcogte ate styles, caanedo a Ta A 
A 

fully without ri 4 > 

Gentlemen's nts cleaned or d whole. 
Curtat: ae ana Table. ers, Carpets, 








Prem of the best results and ‘unusually. prompt re- 
yt of goods. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 
BEATTIE ore as 18 useful Lent 5 sets reeds. 


Drones 61% 9 Tilus. 
@atalog. FREE. Uiiiees BEATTY. W. NJ 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND AND SELF- INKING 
Casen, a, Beka md Eo Soend tame for for 
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LORILLARD,” 


FORMERLY 


“THE WHITSON” 


REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWAY, 


bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 





For SOLDIERS, 

widows, fathers, mothers of 

children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
veh —y of finger, toe.eye or ruptnre,varicose veins 
housands of pensioners and 

soldiers entitled to to INO SE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS | proeured for Inventors. Soldiers 


land warrants presures. poampecns sold. Soldtirs 
hei or yo atonce, Sen 
fee s fore e ‘ fidiseb-Boidver, ** and Pension 


ty laws, blanks and instructions, We 
= refer te thontande of Pensioners and Clients, 


fierce Suge, Lock SSontes, Wssklagton, D- 










PATENT 
TUBULAR 
HOT-BLAST 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


NEW! PERFECT! 
WONDERFUL! 


Not Affected by Draughts, 


Send for Circulars. 








54 and 56 Fulton Street, 
New York. 





NO SMOKE OR ODOR, 


PR. E. DIETZ, 





Send for a 2. 
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. THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Ie by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road, Its theongh tains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


CHICAGO x NORTH- WESTERN RY, 





“THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Traine. It is the only rond west’ of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs Puliman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. 


It has 


neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” * 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line." 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 


MARVIN HUGHITT,Gen') Manager, Chicago. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’ Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
witli make this department more valuable 'o those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 





SUMMER FODDER-CROPS. 


Our greatest fodder-crop is corn. Grass is 
great, but corn is greater. One ecre in corn 
may be made to produce easily as mueh fod- 
der as five in grass. Here is an enormous 
economy: and corn well grown {s but little 
inferior to ordinary grass, if, indeed, it is not 
equal ip every respect. Corn, then, should 
take the first place in the list of fodder-crops. 
Much bas been said of this crop, because it is 
unquestionably the greatest we can produce in 
every sense; butitisa subject which admits 
of constant consideration, because it is one of 
which we are ever learning something new. 
As a fodder-crop it has not yet had justice done 
toit. Many farmers have grown it for want 
of any better, and have fed it because they have 
grown ft, and have roundly abused It, in pri- 
vate and public, because of disappointments, 
for which their own mistakes have been to 
blame. It has been charged that this crop 
makes avery poor fodder, That is true when 
it is grown in such a manner as to entirely 
prevent it from becoming anything else than 
poor. Ithas becn sown broadcast very thickly, 
so that the ground has been entirely covered 
when the blades were a foot high. All the 
growth after that has been in a dense shade. 
It should be well known that the bright sun- 
light is required for healthful vegetation; that 
some wholesome plants when grown tn the 


dark become absolutely poisonous ; that, at the 
best, the chemical changes by which water and 
woody fiber become starch and sugar, and by 
which nitrogenous elements are elaborated in- 
to flesh-forming substances, require for their 
operation plenty of air and light and warmth; 


but all of these are denied toa crop of corn 
sown broadcast and thickly, and the conse- 
is that the fodder is worthless, betug 
water, acids, and {nnutritious cellular 
There is then no nourishment in it, and 
cows fed upon it not only shrink in their milk, 
but are troubled with diarrhea and urinary 
complaints, But this is not the case when the 
corn is grown in the usual manner in rows, 
although thickly planted inthe rows. Exposed 
to the blessed influences of the sun’s heat and 
light, the stems and blades are of a vivid, 
healthful green and the sap is rich in sugar and 
starch. ‘Ihe stalks grow stout and strong and 
tall, and, although but one-fourth as much seed 
is sown as when planted broadcast, there isa 
much heaver product of fodder. It matters 
not what variety is sown so much as the man 
ner of sowing it. Common field-corn, of aver- 
age hicht, with aleafy habit and inclined to 
throw up suckers, is the best to choose; and a 
variety that is po taller when full grown than 
9 or 10 feet is preferable 4o a larger kind. The 
writer prefers sweet corn and the kind known 
as Stowell’s Evergreen, a common and every- 
where to be procured variety, and to plant 
this in drills, 3 feet apart, 3 seeds together, 4 
inches apart in the drills; or, if the seed is 
dropped 3 in a place, twelve inches apert, a 
very heavy growth of the best fodder and 
many half-grown ears wil! be produced. 

This crop may be planted until the middle of 
June and mature before frost; but more 
rapidly growing kinds may be chosen. The 
medium-sized varicties of sweet corn can be 
used, or the very early and small kinds, which 
reach 4 feet only in hight of stalk; but these 
are leafy, and, being small, can be planted in 
rows 2 feet apart, and yield nearly as much as 
the larger varieties. With all kinds frequent 
cultivation {s indispensable. This forces the 
growth and matures it, by which its nutritious- 
ness is secured. There are other Summer- 
feeding crops which do not occupy the soil so 
long, and of which two sowings can be made 
and two harvests reaped. Oats, mixed with 
tares, is one of the best feeding crops, and 
even grown alone is anexcellent crop. It has 
the advantage that ft will grow without culti- 
vation, and does not scorn an ill-plowed sod or 
a piece of moist or half-swampy land; but 
it should be sown thickly, and not less than 5 
bushels of seed per acre, when alone, and if 
mixed with tares or peas each seed should be 
sown in its ordinary quantity.. Summer rape 
and white mustard are excellent green fodder- 
crops. Sovwn late in May or June, either fs 
ready for cutting, or pasturing, or penning early 
in August; andthe refuse makes a valuable 
green manuring to be plowed under. One 
bushel of seed of either is sown and should be 
harrowed in lightly. The mustard is very simi- 
lar in habit and value to the rape and one may 
replace the other. Theyare very useful forhogs 
and sheep, as well as for cows. Winter rape 
isa later crop, andif sown late in July will pro- 
vide an excellent fresh fodder when the first 
frosta have made it necessary to cut the corn. 
It is not injured by frost, and may serve for a 
‘Tun for the cows or for cut fodder up tothe 
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fall of snow or the freezing of the ground. 
Sheep will feed upon it so long as the snow is 
not more than six or eight inches deep. 

Hungarian grass and the millets are late Sum- 

mer crops. They require much heat to start 
them into growth, and should not besown until 
late in June or early in July. Being then of 
very quick growth, they are ready for cutting in 
six or eight weeks and are unusually nutritious. 
They are especially valuable for milking cows, 
being rich in albuminoids and helping to di- 
gest those foods that contain much fat.as the oil- 
cakes and corn-meal. Indeed, from their char- 
acter in this respect, they require a larger 
portion of these to be fed with them for their 
perfect assimilation. 
There are various newly-introduced feed- 
ing crops which may be mentioned, and tried 
in a cautious way; except one, which is prickly 
comfrey, and that deserves to be despised and 
rejected, as a delusicn and asnare. The more 
worthy fodders are a species of doura, or sorg- 
hum, called by its introducer, Mr. E. 8. Car- 
man, of Long Island, the Rural Branching 
Sorghum. It is called branching because it 
throws out numerous suckers from the root, 
and when cut down it at once shoots out into 
leaf again from the cut surface and the lower 
joints. Its herbage is soft and tender and ac- 
ceptable to every farm animal. Another {fs 
Amber Sugar-cane, which is remarkably sweet, 
but not very leafy, and the stalk is hard and stiff ; 
nevertheless, a full-grown stalk 11 feet long has 
been taken by the butt by a horse and chewed 
and swallowed completely tothe end. From its 
certain prospective value asa source of sugar 
and syrup of domestic manufacture, it is a crop 
that should be grown for fodder, for which it 
is valuable, so that, with facility thus acquired, 
it may be easily grown for sugar when it is so 
desired. It is as prolific of fodder and of grain 
as corp, and the grain, whole or when gronnd, 
furnishes an excellent feed for stock. 

The most valuable Winter feeding crops are 
mangels or field beets and corn-fodder. With 
these, one need never miss hey, although hay 
will never goout of fashion. Roots are easily 
grown and yield from 20 to 40 tons per acre, 
according to the skill and euccess of the 
grower. They provide a sweet, succulent, and 
healthful food during Winter, which keeps up 
the flow and quality of milk, and with which 
coarse fodder miy be mixed, so that it {a con- 
sumed with avidity. Theycanbe kept cheaply 
and in fine order in pits in the earth, and 
will furnish a daily supply until green food 
comes around again the next Summer. It 
may not be necessary to refer here particularly 
to the practice of ensilage for the preservation 
of corn-fodder. It promisesto be a valuable 
help in feeding ®tock, although the neceseary 
partial decomposition of the fodder in the silo 
is a standing objection with some persons. 
It is, however, no more objectionable in any 
respect than the keeping of cabbage in the 
form of sauerkraut for buman food, and, if 
ensilage is as little Objectionable and as whole- 
some as the preserved cabbage, this objection 
will have little welght. But before we talk 
orthink of building sflos we must learn to grow 
heavy crops of fodder, and this is sufficient for 
our present consideration.— Tribune. 





EUCALYPTUS LEAVES AND THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 


H. N. Drarer writes for Chambers’s Journal 
an article concerning the eucalyptus in the 
Roman Campagna. We take therefrom two 
paragraphs which will interest growers of the 
tree everywhere, both in showing how rapidly 
the trees exhaust moisture from the sof] and 
the influence of the leaf-exhalations upon the 
atmosphere: 

‘The question of howand why the eucalyptus 
exercise sanitary changes so important as those 
which have been effected at this little oasis in 
the Campagna may be best answered when two 
remarkable properties which characterize many 
of the species have been shortly considered. 
The first of these is the enormous quantity of 
water which the plant can absorb from the soil, 
It has been demonstrated that a square meter 
(which may roughly be taken as equal to a 
square yard) of the Hucalyptus globulus will ex- 
hale into the atmosphere during twelve hours 
four pints of water. Now, as this square mc- 
ter of leaves (of course, the calculation includes 
both surfaces) weighs two and three-quarters 
pounds, it will be easily seen that any given 
weight of eucalyptus leaves can transfer from 
the soil to the atmosphere nearly twice that 
weight of water. M. Vallee does not hesitate 
to say that, under the full breeze and sun- 
shine, which could necessarily form no factor 
fn such accurate experiments as those con- 
ducted by him, the evaporation of water would 
be equal to four or five times the weight of the 
leaves. One ceases to wonder at these figures 
on learning that it has been found possible to 
count On a square millimeter of the under 
surface of a single leaf of Hucalyptus globulus 
no lees than 850 siomate, or breathing-pores ; 
and {t now begins to be intelligible that, if 











such an enormous quantity of water can be 
transferred from earth to air, it may be possible 
that an atmosphere which without such aid 
would be laden with malarious exhalations 
may be rendered pure by this process of leaf- 
distillation. The putrescible constituents of 
the stagnant water are absorbed by the roots 
and become part of the vegetable tissue of the 
tree. 

“ But this is not all. Like those ofpine, the 
leaves of_all species of eucalyptus secrete 
large quantities of an aromatic essential ofl. 
It has recently been shown, and the statement 
has been impressively put by Mr. Kingsett, 
that under the combined action of air and 
moisture oils of the turpentine class are rapid- 
ly oxidized, and that, as a result of this oxida- 
tion, large quantities of peroxide of hydrogen 
are produced. Now, peroxide of hydrogen is 
(being itself one of the most potent oxidizers 
known) a very active disinfec'ant ; and, as the 
leaves of some species of eucalyptus contain in 
each 100 ths. from three to six ths. of essential 
oil, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
the oxygen-carrying property of the oil is an im- 
portant element in the malaria-destroying pow- 
erofthegenus. Moreover, the oxidation of the 
oil is attended by the formation of large quan- 
tities of ¢dhbstances analogous in their proper- 
ties to camphor, and the reputation of camphor 
as an hygienic agent seems sufficiently well- 
founded to allow us to admit, at least, the 
possibility of these bodies playing some part 
ip so beneficent a scheme.”’ 





HOW TO RAISE TURKEYS. 


Two to four hens and one gobbler are suffi- 
cient,and two to three-year-old fowls better than 
younger or older ones. When they begin to 
lay, watch them and find their nests, which are 
generally made in some obseure place. Re- 
move the eggs as fast as they are deposited in 
the nest, and put a chicken hen’s egg in fora 
nest-egg. When she lays out her number, 
which is usually from fifteen to twenty, and 
begins to set, remove her at night to a point 
near the dwelling, having prepared asetting- 
place in a barrel turned down on the side and 
straw therein. Fasten the mouth up for a day 
and night, so she cannot get ont. The follow 
ing day remove the fastening, and, if she goes 
back to her old nest,-take her at night and fas- 
ten her up again for twenty-four or thirty 
tours. By this time she will become accus- 
tomed to her new and convenient quarters, and 
you will not suffer from the depredations of 
crows or eggthieves. Never put morethan sev- 
enteen turkey eggs with a turkey hen, nor more 
than twelve turkey eggs with a chicken hen. 
Some poultry-raisers prefer to have all their tur- 
keys hatched with chicken hens; but my experi- 
ence is that the young do better when reared 
by their natural mother. While your eggs 
are accumulating, keep them in a box or basket 
in a dark place, with an old woolen cloth under 
and over them. Handle them very gently and 
turn them over in the basket every few days. 
Last year I bad forty-nine out of fiftyeggs to 
hatch when managed as above stated, and 
raised forty-three ofthem. When the eggs are 
all hatched, fasten the hen up ina sheltered 
pen, so the little things can get in and out at 
pleasure and where the wind and rain cannot 
reach them on the west and north sides. Keep 
them in this way until they are three or four 
weeks old, and then they can shift for them- 
selves and will be as hardy as any fowl. 
Until they are about a month old they are the 
tenderest of all domestic birds. Feed them 
on curds, and let them have plenty of butter- 
milk to drink, with now and then cooked corn- 
bread, with a little salt and some Cayenne pep- 
per added before cooking}; and give them wheat 
screenings occasionally. Feed thein regularly 
night and morning, and they will always 
come home to roost, after feeding in the 
fields fora quarter of amile around the house 
all day. When one-third grown, nothing is 
better to feed them than whole grains of corn ; 
but generally even this is not necessary, as 
grasshoppers and other insects are their 
choice food.—Cor. Farmers’ Home Journal. 





INSECTS. 


Parts green is perhaps the best and surest 
remedy for the cucumber bug. Apply it just 
the same as to potatoes for the potato bug. 
The currant-worm begins to show himself 
about May 20th. If watched and killed with a 
dusting or two of hellebore, before he has 
time to get large and to raise a second 
generation, he is not a very formidable foe. 
I have used for this purpose a pair of common 
bellows, with a wooden plug in the valve-hole, 
and a rather large nozzle, furnished with a 
tunnel-shaped tin end, for the purpose of 
spreading the blast of dusty air. The helle- 
bore is poured in through the valve-hole, a 
handful or more at once, and this hole is then 
plugged tightly. In working the bellows, the 
air is alternately drawn’ in and forced ont, 
mixed with the dust, through the rather large 








nozzle—about one-half inch aperture, flaring to 
four inches at the end. One or two puffs 
from this machine will thoroughly dust a large 
currant-bush, and the operator can pass over 
a large field quite quickly. The gooseberry 
bushes must also have the same attention, for 
they are even more subject to the currant- 
worm than the currant itself.—V. E. Farmer. 


The voracious currant-worms make their 
appearance on the under leaves of the goose- 
berry bushes early in May, and they soon 
change the beautiful green of a thrifty bush 
into an unsightly wreck, besides ruining the 
crup. Examine the bushes, and get a few 
cents’ worth of fresh hellebore, if worms are 
found, for well-grown, juicy currants and 
gooseberries are peculiarly healthful and ac- 
ceptable fruits in the early heats of our fervid 
summers, and, mixed with the sweeter berries, 
make the pleasantest of sauces and tarts. Put 
your hen-feed among the currants. I did this 
twice a week during May and June, and nota 
currant-worm was seei; while every leaf was 
eaten off other bushes 150 fect distant and not 
so treated.— Tribune. 


DR . GREEN'S OXYGENATED BITTERS 
is the oldest ~ Bess hy | for Ds spepsia, Billous- 
ness, Malaria, disorders of the stom- 
ach, and all Se odicating an impure condition 
of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin. etc. 
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OAT & SPERRY, 
provi COMMISSION MER CHANTS, 
Vashington Street, New k: 
re: ann ‘Tally solicit the consignment of all fine s of 
Country Produce, fame, Poultry, Butter, Eges, 
Cheese, Fruits, Ape’ s, Potatoes, Onions, etc., guaran 
teeing prompt returns to all shippers. 


T Trey 
NEW_PLANTS! 

Roses. » Coraniems. Pelespouseme, Coleus. “ete. Fine 
stock and low prices. Plants by mail a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. Wholesale list for the trade. 

Ww. L. SMITH, Aurora, Il. 
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STAR WIND ENCINE. 

Time-Tried and Sterm-Test- 
ed. Not affected by snow ws ice. In 
. CONSTRUCTION perfect ; wearing 







wil) ship to 
any respon- 

sible farm- 

“ At ang ® wae | instructions for 
antee them 


mR, ing BS na everything 
Write tort to farm water-suppl y. 
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} LING & CO. 
menaetitiis X Nob e Ce., KEL _ 
Reliable Agents w: 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 


Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 

send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 





LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omeha, Neb. 
G2” Refer to this advertisement. 273 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of ime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New bes + Office 159 2 Ee" Street. 


a2. Bowens, 
oemiarmens and Dealers are invited to send for 
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THE JOHN P. Lf _SHORT- STROKE, SHEAR-CUT MOWER. 








Over 95,000 Sold. 


" PHIADELPADY 
















_ Lawn Mowe vws 


13 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
Styles an zes for Horse. 

“The “ PHILADELPHIA " was the first Side- bre 
‘Lawn Mower. Now all other’ ~~~ Ye x 
_— it. There must be a good re: it 

xperience is worth anything, we should. ‘be able to 
} it, as it always has been and is, 


THE BEST. 


Why buy imitations, when the genuine can be had 
for the same money? Examine our new 14-inch. 
weishing only 30 Ibs.! Byamine our new HORSE 
AND HAND N SWEEP Our machines are 
or ought to for ‘sale in eae town. Hardware 
dealers have ) +, 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
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Patentees and Manufacturers. 
631 Market st.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ Attention, Farmers r : Buy the = Mower with a a Common-sense Cutting 


to do more and better work and with less power than an: 





atus. 


y other Mower made. Send for 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR F ABM W AGONS au aS description. Special Prices to Farmers on these and on Saher Machines in places where 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, ‘ 


we have no agents. 


EDMISTON & WADDELL, Manufacturers, 281 Greenwich Street, New York City. 





SOMETHING NEW! 


REMINGTON AGRIC 





“They save largely from wear and tear In every part of the 
Wagon, They remove all necessity for a Spring Beat. They 
convert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wagon, making 
it equal!y comfortable for from one to twen' a. They are 
admirably adapted tothe wants of Fruit an le Growers. 

They are suited to all makes and sizes of Farm Wagons, and can 
be attached by any ove. They make the cheapest and easiest 
widing Spring Wagon in the market, These Springs have been 
4n practical use for over three years, and are a pronounced suc- 
ess. No Teamster or Farmer can afford to be without them. 

We want Agents eve “ig where. Send for description and prices, 
and mention this pape 


te SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 





Send for Circulars. 





TURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iren), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Gact-Steel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Garden Ra Hikes Mowers, V Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Also 


TRON BRIDGES 
(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 





, dows, Cc 
Protects Ku 





lasers Coen Tors Hoe and Cultivator 


combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth 
and two steel wings or mouldboards,—the best im- 1 
be withest the Foun 
p. Send for large be 
strated Circular. J. A 
wick, Me. WHITMAN, Patentce aot M'f'r. Providence, R. I. 


Dlement yet invented te make planting a is 
easy. Tllustrated catelogues FREE. ddress, 
T. B. Hussey, sole manufacturer North Ber- 








Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinas_ey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 y years. Doctors, isters, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross e yes straightened ; 
Tumors removes Fistula, and all diseases 
lye Antuatt PSA shor remaalon. "Woh 
ley'’s ma tnd er = en. ve for 
a circular giving NSLEY. 
w.J. P, KINGS LEY, M. Dd. Rome, N.Y, 
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DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 

sumption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 

done in over six bi cases under my 
first on ¢ 





hroat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know Saat? it will 
do, because it is unlike any other soush Bs pocdicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomac eed 
of our own land, not used in any other py I 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
infanc LS oud age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


tle. 
* DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


HAS STOOD YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 


Patarrn 

Catarrhn 
Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV I. p CHi 


Wp Limes. 
toda “Bellis Gort aen 
ae Wt “EVANS, GOV'T MANUF, 
152 W. 4th St., CINCINN ATT, — 
BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Gueseqnsts to Meneely & Kimberly, Bet, Founnrrs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superiot ay of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church 

Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durab! 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


ae < “ae Coa ~~ Tin for chee 
ools, Fire — or ete. 
WARRANTED, Ontalogue sent Pree 
VANDUZEN re TH . Cincinnati. 0. 
siintiinesmentuasitaihenttiaiiadieailititaaiinarninatinmmes 


























































THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of 1 the United States.""—JosEPru CooK. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular montb- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

ist. It is the largest religions newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
‘any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find fn ome 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
-on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
"mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 





MARY CLEMM 
Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 


Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.b., LL.D., SARAH 0. JEW. 

Pres. NOAH PORTER’ D.D., LL.D. Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
s. 8S. C. BARTL_ TT, D.D., LL.D. ra. C. DALI 

LEONARD BACON. bp. LLD., HORACE E. SCUDDER, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. JOAQUIN MI 

ELIZABETH STU [ART PHELPS, Prof. ©. M. MEAD, 

R. 8. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., C. P. CRANCH, 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., J BOYLE O'REILLY, 


Prot a. PB PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. .D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSOX. D.D., ; 








Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. ST 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D.. a JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. Prot. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENOL [SH, M.D. SUSAN COOLIDGE,” H. SA 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, ROSE TERRY K, Rev. DAVID MACRAE. 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES FE. WILLARD, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, Hon. NEAL es x. 

Pres. GEORGE W ASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PIATT. + Prof. ASA ‘ORAY LL.D. 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prot. JOHN A. 

A. S. PACKARD, JR., MD. CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY. Dp, 
FDWARD EVERETT HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, B. G. NORTHROP, 


Kev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BRET HARTE, 


Prof. JOHN TRO eee A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D- JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D 

MARGARET J. PR ‘ON, PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 

GLORGE, 1. ANSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM RICH. Prof. C. H. TOY. D.D.. 

T. L. CUYLER, D.D., ELLA VARSAR, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
ent W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 


HENRY JAMES, Jr.. 

There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or ans 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commereial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. fa fullness, acearacy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topies of the day 








are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid ‘o state our 
opinions. 
OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 
One subseription one year, in advance.......... 00 One cablecripti n with three cxw subée wien, 
For 6 months, \ all four in advance, in one cinittance. 


83.305 for 3 months...... 
vi 








One gabecription four ye: ° 
One subscription with four SE w sub: eribers 
five in advance, in one remiitance....... . 13 $$ 
One subscription five years in advatice........ 1 
Any eae. over five at the same rate, invari 
with one remittance. 





These reduced prices ($2 00 ior a yar s aparece in clubs of five or more) are lower thar 
any of the ued p 
parison will show. Subscribe vow, with your 


Address 
Se agp ove) THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 





The Mudlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 





26 “ (6 mos.). in advance (postage tree) 1 50 
13 » (3mos.), ” 75 
4 . (Imonth), “ * 35 
2 . (2weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (1 week), * - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, 9 3.50 
52 after ( months, 400 


.#” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procurcd, send the money in a KeGis- 
TERED LeTren. The present registration system is 
virtualiy an absolute protection a ngatest losses by 

and all Postmasters are sOdliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 

PAPERS are forwarded until ‘on explicit order is 
Freceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of 9! ar:earages is made, as re. 
quired by law 

No names enter.d on see subscription books with- 
oat the money in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
pe ty of ee subscriptions, and to forward 
due for the ensuing year, with or without 

further reminder from this office. 

THE RUCEIPY 


remitted to RENEW subscriptions a indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the ilitle yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change it 
made either the first or second week efter thy money 
is received. But when & postage steny is received 
the receipt will be —_ by me ail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in ts: a to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O0. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, An _ooneee who takesa opel regularly from the 
t-o ~whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment, 

If orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher ee con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
a e or not 

. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
ngwepepene and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and lexving th.m uncalled for. is prima 
facie evicence of intentional i fraud 


Rn ATES or A DVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. ge | lines to the colump.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. - 7 ee 
eoccccccsecccceost be. Wee verccocecccapcsetl 
4 times (one month)...ive., 4 times (one month... 
3 6S (three months): ei °° (three monthsje. 
ss ¢ io ).Ae. 26 The. 
”m * (twelve ).e m2 * opeive yore. 
a ILLUSTRATED ADVERTIOKNE NTS. 
CEEMG. 205 cccvccce coos 
4 times (one mcnth).. 
1% * (three month 





_— See 5 
i * (twelve “* $f: sf he 
PUBLISHER'S NOTtCES. .. One DOLLAK PER AGATE 
1 DSF, NACH TIME 
BINANCIAL Nornss.... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 





AN. 
RetsGIous NOTICES........... FIrTy CEN?S A LINE. 
Mansisgm AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
tines, $!. Over th:.t. Twenty-tive Centsa Line. 
pe mee Yor advertising must be made in advance 
Address sil lette sto 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-©. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥, City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


iss. 





Persons desiring to- order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,...........2.-.+0 $125 $150 
Appleten’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 8 
Atiantic Monthly...........sce0s 8 50 40 
Demorest’s Magazine......... oo. 260 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 8 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular meds 2 60 8 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book.. .......... Tas 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
ih ee eR bate 
“ Bazar . . 850 400 
“ Young People ( Weekly). 1 35 150 
BI Scat > 60080000 n8 1% 2 
Lippincott’s Mayazine............ 2 60 % 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age......... coe 7 HO 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. -110 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly. .450 506 
St Nicholas Magazine........... 27 8 00 
Scribpver’s Monthly............ . 83 400 
Weekly Tribune............... --- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... -- 250 8 00 


File MOTAGRy 2 is 0 cc: icc dene -- 190 1 38 
The INustraved Christian Weekly. 225 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.;. 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream...... oe ee 8 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 5 09 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 00 5 00 


Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 200 
Christian at Work....... ........270 8@9 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 





BTMRO ccccccccccccessccccocee 1 % 30 
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Sixth Avenue, 


102, 104, and 106 W. 20th &t., 


HAVE CLOSED OUT THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 
THREE LEADING MANUFACTURERS, AT 
MERELY NOMINAL PRICES, 


and will offer this week 


2,800 


LADIES’ FINE 


GINGHAM SUITS, 


WHICH WE RETAILED LAST WEEK 
AT $11.50, 89, $7.50, 
AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF 


$90. 


NO SIMILAR BARGAINS HAVE EVER BEEN OF. 
FERED IN THIS CITY. 

Our patrons are respectfully re- 
quested to call before noon, as the 
crush during the afternoon hours 
prevents 
waited upon, 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 20th STREET. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & C0, 


14th Street, Cor. University Place, 
Union Square, 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Wm. Rogers’s Spoons, 
__ Forks, and Knives. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





ip 





Re Gomelete, Be Brack: $87: 


Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 

No charge for shaw Send for Wate d Catalogue 
’ co. 

$F Sedbuee Bf... Raston. 


WADE & COMMING, 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES. 








The Most Reliable 


TRUNKS,“ 


AND 
ARE MADE RY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


556 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE STREET ; 
1 CORTLANDT 8T., CORNER BROADWAY; 
NEW STORE, 7:23 SIXTH AVE,, BELOW 42p 8T. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,» 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic 
Engines 


Works Founpep i 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
ninlon, at oe France, in 
AT: 





them being properlp\, 


Landaus, Landaulets 


THE INDEPENDENT. ' 













ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tankant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
it is it is always ready. 


, LATEST STYLES 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 


oupes, etc., etc. 

i” Fitted wi Ly gis a * fen Spring 

ALL WORK #TRICTLY viner-c LASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ee H. KILLAM & CO., New , Haven, Com 


SUMMER ‘SUITS. 


Serges, Flannels, 
Pongees, Alpacas. 
IMMENSE STOCK. 
DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway and Warren Street. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It Is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
“ gore Any Shade. 











. XG ES. - 


aN 


ye 
Ae Mt 
/ 


B."—As there are imitations now on the market, see that ghove. : ‘TRADE 


M ARE’ is om each package, and thereby get the “GENU INE RUBBER 


FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND » NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


A DAINTY KNIFE. 
MAHER & GROSH 242 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Ad here a euinay Pen- Knife, Pear- 
handle, one razor-steel blade, and but- 





Boys’: blade. 25c.; 2- 
. Men’s: strong 1-blade, 
‘extra gos, SOc; | =e 2- 
strong 2-bla de, extra 

2biade, for rough * work. ibe 

_ : Our 

, : Knif 5 — iv 5 ‘ale nested, $i. Mlustrated 
tem and tested, $1. . Pruning Shears, Heavy Hunting- le, every ustra’ 
fet EC | ws all our ood are hand. forged, and biases replaced free, if soft or flawy. 


— = 7 CK E ‘BEST IN THE \ WORLD: 


5 SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard ef Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent gjss, me- | 
« sclnas, @ and Critics for Tone, Touc 
Superior Workmanship. 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St- 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


as. BACON PIANOS. 8. 
Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 













™m ‘. Rules and for 
Kaietine are ps fh 1. Bitte ome, 2, 
Babies’ Caps and ~ Will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Boome, fe og “Postage stamps re. 
ceived as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


LAD D'S \/ SWING eset wt oe 
CHAIR. 





azza, and surpass- 
ing every known 
pho > on —- 

mort. 






Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
new exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 






omens a 
HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St 
_St. N. Y.; 927 Arch 8t., Phila.; nS ston; 907 ni’ Chicago. 

















Austria, ip 
1873; aud Centennial Exhi- A RARE CHANCE Best in the 
bition. 1876. . for Ladies and Gentleme *,- one. ? The 
¢ witt Manufact: | oa an Agent in 
Se oe eve County in the United's tex, 10 10 take the Agency World for 
ng Iren ms in one— 
nicie Pp ay which s rer ride Smoothing, Cr Crim “*, and od Flutie. r, Band, w and Mend er 
walk one. the exercise p x , @ 
health and strength. Send t | le and y, a8 ry ver 
game, Sor 6 peas Sxpeioese, wee Ui ae Siar and ‘full informs: Machine 
et — POPE M’F'’G CO., wr "r’a CO., 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Box 96, Pittaburgh, Pa. Sewing. 












[June, 9, 1881. 


CE ROCH & 50K, Copy, MWAYS FRESH! =| SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND ORITICS PREFER THE 





refined 
ALITY 
PFRFECTION GENER- 


R & wO., 
ee No Cnetent 


aries ton re: oo ya. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China aud English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


and they are purchased by those 

musical taste and a ile CHEST 
OF TONE and the 1G 

ALLY in a Piano. 


ufacturers 0 
me yt) to 155 ‘East 





LSO ALL HOUSEF 
Illustrated Catalogue and Prico List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. 2 Money Order. 


SAVE MONEY 





NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and $25. 

DR ( 
Gowen ® 
TROYSERS, 


WE SEND FRE yarn Samples 
of Cloths and Suitings, and 
with full 


guaranteed. ys 
a Mention = = 
desired a ane 


order to 
GEO. W. LOSS & SON. 
(Established 1862). 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
70 and 72 Fulton St., N. Y 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 








ae 


PvyyYririitgt 





For Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & C 
New York Office, 422 Went St. 
St. Louis Office, 819 to 823 North 2d Street. 


| ROOT | [BEER It a acts mildly on the stomach, 
e liver, and a For home 
mail, 


kages to make age 4 cta. and 
23 zidcent. stam 





for Reine 
Com of rilla, antite Ot of Man. San rT, pr Win. 
ter Green, Dandelion, ete. ed at . Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washi ngton Dares ston. 


_GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. — 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 


Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less: Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


lished over 40 years. 
Enormous and tnevensinn & 
Throughout Europe and yo 


ZYLO BALSAMUM lr. Alle) 











** Tux lyperzxpert’’ Press, Nos. ‘31 axp 93 Ross Steerer. 














